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Academi qucerere tylvas. Jut. 

When youth ventures forth its untried talents, 
unaided by the prescript of established reputa- 
tion, when inexperience assumes the pen, and 
appears, trembling and in awe, before an en- 
lightened public, they seem to claim indulgence, 
iand solicit encouragement. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that they can soar on eagle's wings amid 
the regions of literature, or scale the heights of 
Parnassus to seize the laurel for their brows; but 
may well exclaim with the poetess — 

Wake not for u, ye Maidi of Helicon * 

Indeed, it is not to be imagined, that the " nine 
of heaven" will descend to listen to the faint 
warblings of inexperienced youth. The 

^ doctarum hedene proemia frontium^* 

are reserved for nobler brows than ours. We 
neither look for emolument nor fame. Enough 
will it be if our feeble efforts can contribute to 
amuse, though for a moment, to expand the bud 
of youthful talent, to improve in matter and in 
mind, in head and in heart 

The present publication, it will be remember- 
ed, is conducted by a society of Collegiate stu- 
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dents, instituted for individual and mutual im- 

})rovement in literature and useful general know- 
edge ; a society, where the mind turns for relax- 
ation from the severer studies of a College course, 
to find instruction and amusement in smoother 
walks, and more agreeable scenes ; to desert the 
rough headlands, and the swelling ocean of sci- 
ence, for the calmer bays, and more lonely rivu- 
lets of learned recreations ;— ever bearing io 
mind that precept of Horace, 

'< Omne tiilit punctum qui miscnit utile dnici, 

^ delectondo, pariterque monendo."** 

De Art. Poet. F. 343. 

With respect to our plan, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any detail. It is intended to comprise 
solely original matter. The subjects of our wri- 
ting have been already stated in the prospectus. 
Of HISTORICAL and biographical sketches, 
there will not be many ; it is not our intention 
to dwell upon well known facts, and universally 
diffused information, but to give occasionally his- 
torical, or biographical notices, of events, or of 
characters, but little known ; to hold up for imi- 
tation, for amusement, for instruction, the charac- 
ters and lives of those, whose actions and whose 
fame have been either forgotten or unknown. 

Our ESSAY? are not confined to any particular 
branch of science; but include the whole range 
of Polite Literature. Party politics are careful- 
ly excluded, as also disquisitions on mathema- 
tical inquiry, and the abstruser parts of moral sci- 

■ "Profit and pleasure, then, to mix with art, 
To inform the judg-ment, norofiend the heart, 
Shall grain ull votes." Faa>x19. 
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fence. If we cannot instruct, we t*^ill eihdetfVour 
at least to amuse. We ^ill strive to keep on the 
flowery path, nor deviate into the thorny and 
the rugged road. We will enter upon the vernal 
•fields, and blooming meadows, of classical liter- 
liture; and draw, from the sources of nature an4 
X)f art, profit and delight. 

*^ Qemta of ancient Greece ! TriHMteiFiBitfafiil steps 
Well pleased we fdlow thro* the iaored padw 
Of nature and of science: narse dirine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desires ! 
Oh ! let the hreaft of thy extended jpiaise 
Inspire oarkindlinsp bosoms to the nei§fht 
Of thisuntempted tneme. Nor be our thougphti 
Presamptnous counted, if amid the calm 
That sooths this vernal evening intosmiles. 
We steal impatient from the sordid haunts 
Of strife ana low arabitron,to attend 
Thy sacred presence in the sylvan shade, 
By their maugnant footsteps ne*er profaned. 

Guide our way 

Through fair Lyceum^ a walk, the green retread 

Of Academus, and the thyniy vale 

Where oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 

Ilissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 

Of these auspicious fields, may we unblamed 

Transplant some living blossoms to adorn 

Our native clime : while far above the flight 

Of Fancy^s plume aspirinj^, we unlock 

The i^iligs of ancient wisdom P 

AKEN8IDE, VLEAa. OF IMAOIH. B. Z. ▼. 56€L 

The last article of our publication, is that of 

ORIGINAL POETRY, including TRANSLATIONS 

from the best poets. In this branch of our la- 
bours, we fear the greatest failure. It is difficult, 
especially for youth, to catch " the living spirit 
of the lyre ;** — it is impossible that they should 
be able to arrest the imagination by their faint 
efforts at poetry. Nevertheless, although we 
cannot expect to soar with Southey, to rival 

A 2 
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the sublime imagery of Scott, or the energy and 
feeling of Byron, we hope, at least, that our ef- 
forts in this branch of polite literature, may not 
be altogether displeasing to our readers. 

Such is our plan, and such are our expecta- 
tions. Diffident of our own success, and doubt- 
ful of indulgence, we commit ourselves upon the 
wide ocean of authorship, looking to the satis- 
faction, favour, and patronage of our readers, as 
the polar star, that shall direct us on our course. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



An Essay on the Origin^ Pros^ress, and Perfection 
of Romantic fictioHy both in Prose and Verse. 

NO. I. 

It is ever pleasing to the mind of man, if it is 
not vitiated by false taste, or turned from its na- 
tural channel by inauspicious circumstances, to 
turn back the eye upon the ages that are past, 
and there to trace and read the origin of arts, of 
science, of literature, and of every thing which 
can afford gratification to the refined under- 
standing, and convey one throb of pleasure to 
the generous heart. 

Of most departments of literature, it will 
generally be found, that we have derived the 
greatest pleasure from the perusal of the works 
of FICTION* The glowing scenes that are there 
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depicted, afford a theme of constant amusement 
to the fervid heart, and luxuriant imagination of 
youth ; while maturer age turns to them as a 
relaxation from the toils of life, and in order to 
lose amid their images and their enchanting 
wilds, the memory of care, to alleviate the 
gnawing anxieties that harass their existence. 

If, then, our former assertion be true, it will 
ever be a delightful task to trace the origin and 
mark the progress, of romance. Such is the 
subject of the present essay. 

In the early ages of the world, before the in- 
vention of letters, and when mankind in general 
only followed the dim light which the principles 
of their natures aftbrded, heroic exploit was the 
principal stimulus to human action. Poetry, 
naturally becoming the vehicle of history, em- 
ployed many, whose business it was ^o recite 
the exploits of the heroes, and the annals of the 
wars of their several countries. Wliere there 
was no written language, it was natural that these 
poems, or songs, should become altered by the 
lapse of time ; and the mind of man, ever 

^ Studious of change, and pleased with novelty," 

soon learnt to add new incidents to these rela- 
tions, to exaggerate the glory of these exploits, 
and to invent new actions, by them attributed 
to their heroes, for the amusement of mankind. 
Such appears to be the probable origin of ro- 
mance in the earlier ages of the world. 

These exaggerated accounts, though probably 
known to be so, were likely to give pleasure; 
and what gives pleasure to mankind, is seldoip 
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thrown aside. The delusions of these early fic- 
tions were to them 

*^ jnentii gratiniiinis error,*^ Hob. 

'' The sweet delation of a raptared mind :** 

they listened with satisfaction to their romantic 
sounds, nor retrained their influence upon their 
minds. Indeed, the higher, the more heroic 
species of romance is ever calculated to arouse 
the feelings of the soul, to elevate the mind 
above surrounding baseness, to light the eye 
with the vivid flash of heroism, and to nerve the 
hand of the warrior in the day of battle. Per- 
haps the fil^s of early fiction served but to awa- 
ken the warlike sentiments, to kindle the flame 
of patriotism. In those productions, there was 
none of that feeling of the heart, displayed in 
after Romances, none of those exquisite touches 
of character, those living images of the soul, 
which now pervade the works of the imagina- 
tion. But, when writing was invented, when 
language assumed a more regular form, and both 

{)rose and verse became regulated by established 
aws, it Was then that fiction assumed a higher 
tone, and took a loftier stand in the republic of 
letters. It may not perhaps be amiss, to notice, 
in our course, some of the best poetical Works of 
fiction, that have graced the annals of literature, 
and to endeavour to catch some fleeting rays of 
that glory, which has shone with increasing and 
undiminished lustre, through the lapse of ages, 
ahd the wreck of time, and illumined with its 
tenfold brilliancy, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
France^ Spain, England, and Germany.^ 
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Persia was the source from which have flow- 
ed the streams of fiction, spreading, like the sa- 
cred river of Egypt, their ample waters, to 
fertilize wherever they were seen ; and like that, 
too, the actual origin still continues to be doubt- 
ed. Bom under a luxuriant sky, surrounded by 
3cenes of perpetual verdure, the spirit of roman- 
tic fiction was fostered and encouraged ; and 
the Persian bard, mingling with the almost fairy 
scenery of his native country, the wild mytholo- 
gy of his religion, transmitted a flame of living 
lustre to all the nations of the civilized globe. 
Indeed, most of the oriental nations contributed 
in a great measure to the cultivation of ro- 
mance, and the poets of Persia, of India, and 
of Arabia, have transmitted to posterity a fame, 
which, pure as the laurels that encircle their 
brows, shall flourish with imperishable verdure, 
till time and eternity meet for ever more. 

Greece, refined in arts and sciences; adding 
to a most beautiful country, the charms of po- 
lished intellect, and the flashes of cultivated ge- 
nius ; and shining pre-eminently amid the gloom 
of surrounding nations like the stars of the chil- 
dren of Leda upon the darkness of the deep ;*• 
caught the spirit of romance from the distant 
countries of the east, through the medium of 
Asia Minor. I allude at present to the prose 



b piicrosqiie Ledse ; 

Hunc equiH, ilium superare png'ois^ 
Nobilem ', qnoriim simnl aloa uautu 

Stella n^fulsit, 
Doflnit saxis agfitatus humor ; 
Concidant venti, fiigiuntque nubes, 
£t luiuax (qiiod sic vol»i<Te) ponto 

Unda recumbit. uosl. 



LIB. I. OP. xn« 
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there, as in India, in the invention of certain 
iiTiaginary beings, in the multiplication of deities, 
and the use of both in the machinery of their 
fictitious narratives. Superstition, ever exerting 
her leaden sceptre over the minds of men, infus- 
ed into the fictions of the east, the wild and fan- 
tastic imagery of encliantment. Genii, or as the 
Arabians term them, G««», the Persians Pern, 
and we ourselves /aiWc^, were feigned to preside 
over every action of mankind, to support the he- 
ro in danger, to cherish beauty, or, on the contra- 
ry, to forge chains of misery for man, to blast the 
cheek of " blooming health" and loveliness, to 
involve virtue and honour in the darkest mis- 
fortunes. The arts of sorcery were said to be 
employed ; and all these things, when opened to 
Greece by the conquests of her warrior, lent a 
terrific, or a renovating blaze to the inventions of 
romantic fiction. 

It would be useless to particularize the several 
writers of fiction m Greece; they flourished 
principally in the decline of the Grecian power, 
and transferred their tales to the Romans, as 

modelsofimitation. Peth ON 1 us Arbiter, Apu- 
liEius, and a very few others, were the only cul- 
tivators of this art among the Romans. 

Indeed, the Romans were not famous for their 
fictitious writings, whether in prose or verse. 
Virgil was the prince of Roman poetical wri-» 
ters of fiction. His -£neis, though founded, 
like the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, upon 
fact, largely partakes of the nature of fiction. 
Most of the characters and events are the off- 
spring of the author*s imagination. 

As MODERN ROMANCE next demands our at- 
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Mention, the limits allotted to the present essay 
will not suffer us to dwell with any length upon 
it at present ; but let us take our leave of the pa- 
ges of ancient fiction, which, though imperfect, 
yet contain the seeds of future eminence ; which 
bear beneath their leaves the blossom and the 
bud, which it only required the hand of time 
to perfect and bring to maturity; to a maturity, 
fully accomplished in the splendid pages of mo- 
3DERN romance; the consideration of which, 
we shall defer to a future oppoitunity. X. 



f. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATION^. 



An Essay on American Baihos. 



^* When a son of Columbia attempts to culti- 
vate a natively poetical soul, and produce some 
performance which may deserve public attention, 
ne is commonly tormented on every side by the 
sneer, that not one of the NINE ever visited this 
western world." Such is the doleful lamenta- 
tion of an American bard. How such an unwar- 
rantable assertion has gained the belief of man- 
kind, I cannot conceive. It might indeed natu- 
rally be expected, that the first productions of 
a youthful country, would not have the strength, 
siz^ and maturity, of those plants, which have 
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been fostered by tlie hand of experience. But I 
am sure every unprejudiced person must admit, 
that in several particulars America yields the palm 
of Poesy to none. Inspired as I am, with an en- 
thusiastic veneration for the soil that gave me 
birth, respecting with such profundity ail that 
appertains to it, I am indignant when I hear such 
foul abuse. But feeble is my voice, and weak 
are my powers; and while I glow with honest 
uidi^nation, I can do little to wipe away the ig- 
nominious stain. Yet nevertheless it is incum- 
bent upon me to contribute my mite, however 
amall, to raise my voice, however feeble, in de- 
fence of the wrongs of my abused countrymen. 

And first, in the art of Bathos^ the Americans 
are unrivalled. But, as Longinus says, u/uuf txuvt 
J'lairofinricf tv ^ix^ •' *^'» *^^^ fint^>ti rtxv» — We must in the 
first place consider, whether there is any art of the 
Bathos. This is evident ; and is established, first 
upon the authority of Longinus himself; second- 
Iv upon that of Martinus Scriblerus. For is 
there not as much art in digging cellars and wells, 
as there is in building houses? would not the 
man who should bore a hole through the earth, 
be as immortal as if he should ascend in a balloon 
until he was fried to death ? 

But I would urge another argument, in favour 
of the Bathos. It is much more natural thtin the 
sublintfe. Gravity, which draws all bodies to- 
wards the centre of the earth, renders all attempts 
to recede from it unnatural. ' Accordingly, we 
never find a writer, of however soaring a genius 
he may be, able to bestride the clouds forever. 

Sometimes even " great Homer dozes."* The 

— ^ — - - I J. 

a « Booiu dormitat Uomi'tns.'' Hor. Art. Pobt. 
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Americans s^-ie in this respect the children of na« 
ture* No sooner does a son of Columbia quit 
the ground, and begin to ascend into the aerial 
regi^ms^ thsin his strength gradually fails^ 



" Vei^it ad imHin/* 



Down he comes, plump in the mud, and bespat- 
ters himself and all the byestanders. 

Finally, the Bathos is peculiarly adapted to a 
Republican form of government, and possesses 
the genuine spirit of democracy.. For in it, the 
highest and the lowest may equally display theiif 
talents, and the humblest rotary of the muses, 
vie wiA the most fscvoured of their sons. 

Taking these things into consideration, A^e* 
rica^seeems to be a most favourable place for the 
cultivation of Bathos. I shall select a/eti? instan-' 
ces, to prove that Qur western bards have imbi- 
bed a considerable portion of the inspiration* I 
say a few, for to enumerate them all would he, a 
task too Herculean, and would altogether si^irpa^B 
the labor that redoubtable hero underwent, in 
cleaning the Augean stables. 

^ '< Non^i^o cttneia meis^ amplecti T^nilius •pto 
^ Non mihi gi ceqtwn Hag us sint ^ oraque oeatoi^ 
** Ferrea fox !" Virgil. Geobg. 

The anonymous author first quoted from, has 
iconfuted the vile aspersion upon the " poetic 
col souls'* of his countrymen, by a most con- 



Wf 



* " I would not in my lay embrace them all, 
Had I a hundred ton^eg wherenvith to bawL 
A itu<idr«(t vauHv m \maeu lnvf s withal r* 
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a u Booiu dormitat Uom«tiis.'' IIor. Art. Pobt. 
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Americans su'e in this respect the children of na« 
ture. No sooner does a son of Columbia quit 
the ground, and begin to ascend into the aeria| 
regions^ than his strength gradually fails^ 



** Vergit ad iuHin/* 



Down he comes, plump in the mud, and bespat- 
ters himself and all the byestanders. 

Finally, the Bathos is peculiarly adapted to a 
Republican form of government, and possesses 
the genuine spirit of democracy.. For in it, the 
highest and the lowest may equally display theiif 
talents, and the humblest rotary of the muses^ 
vie witii the most fscvoured of their sons. 
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cleaning the Augean stables. 
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^ <* I would not in my lay embrace them all, 
Had I a hundred tongueg wherenvith to bawL 
A itupdr«(t Qautbi id \maeu luztf s withal; 
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vincing argument ; I mean by his own produc- 
tions. Verily he hath reared some most extraor- 
dinary flowers; such flowers as are not often to 
be met with. Witness the following account, of 
the voyage of Genius, and her numerous train, 
■from the old world to the new. 

Emlmrlced on board fiair Freedom^s car 
They iteered their conrae by northern stai^ 

And met no aiij?ry blast — 
Till th*»y arrived off Newfoundland, 
And Wixt the Yankee capes of sand 
Qaite ap to Boston past! ! ! 

Shew me any thing in ancient or modem tim^ 
equal to this sublime and elegant description I 
wno would not exclaim with the poet 

When Genius next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see ! 

In the following sublime strains, the bard htm 
immortalised the faculty of medicine in New-> 
York. 

Hosack and Post, De Witt and Miller came. 
With Osbom. Neilson, Hunt, deservinff fame ; 
Whose skilful efforts, not a son could blame ! 
But can the Faculty, when put to rack 
Twxj the apoplectic third attack ? 

If, under the head of Bathos, we include all 
the plunges, made in attempts at the pathetic^ 
the bard certainly deserves to be crowned " lau- 
lea Apollinari" for the following exquisite in- 
gtance, in an elegy on the death of an Indian 
Child-- 

Then slumber in peace, rude child of the Squaw, 
Thy trouble was short-^poor Sanapa-waw ! : \ 
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The stone shall not hind thy body to dolt 

The trumpet shall wake the dr^ bones of the jnst. 

As another instance of Uie same kiiid^ witness 
the following- 
Alas ! their dernier hope was vain ! 
I^w^ he no sooner cr o dsed the tiakt 
Than hewasnnmbered with theshin^ 
€Um3wnption conquers rapidly ! 

One Of two more quotations from this writer 
must suffice, whom, however, we cannot Cxsm?- 
mend for possessing the genuine spirit of Ba- 
thos. He never rises high enough to break ma« 
ny bones in his fall, but rather wriggles in the 
mud^ after the manner of an eel. 

Twelve hours, i^opd Bnnciui neitlier grrMiaed nor i|M>ke 

And never, from the letharsry acwoke ! 

* * * » ' #' # 

Wete wommi braced tike man throogli aS her f^t^e, 
ToMy Dick or Bob^ tfaoald be her christian namie' *> 

That is to say, if a woman was a man, sheshotild 
be christened by the name of Tom, IMck or 
Bob ; which certainly are very beautiful appetla«/ 
tions, and upon the whole this is a notable dis* 
covery. 

For Pathos, I think the follo{ring lines 2^re in- 
imitable, and are enough to draw the tears of 
sympathy from one who has not the least symjp* 
toms of the bowels of compassion. 

Why didn^t that puppy walk behind ? 
AJtt ! tha Fiddler wa^ «loii« Mind / 



F*-P" 



« Thn word te iMeited to-Miiplele ibe aKtra, mad b» fMrobably 
been leftont by mistake. 
<i Qnere. wHo slew him? 
* 1 doubt whether these are any Christuoi namerat alL 

a • 
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Again— 

AndrSeemM from out that sightless ball, 
A tear of hard reproach to fall ; 
That he. who g\ve» the snake a home, 
Should leave blind men, thus sad to roam ! 

But it is time to produce some instances of 
real and genuine Bathos : among which the fol* 
lowing will ever stand conspicuous, whether we 
regard the beauties of the metaphors^ or the apt 
application of epithets. 

In dismal strains, re savage tempests howl ! 

Ye lowering cloudL with threatening aspect scowl ! \ 

With darkness visiole pervade the air. 

And BIO with muchieFhang* portentous thebe ! 

41 « * * * * 

With wrath inflated, brave thy vapVing foes. 
The wonders of thy awful realms disclose ! 
Roll wave on wave, with all subduius' sway^ 
£xprif OE the light, and terr{fy the wlj. 
At such dread sceoes, frail mortals stand aghast 
And nature totters to the mighty blast! 

• When such dreadful scenes as these begin to 
marshal their battalia, it is enough to make one 

^ extremnm capiet scabies !^ 

'As an author from whom I shall presently 
qiiot^ says^ " such seemings scare us!" let us 
turn from them, to certain non-descripts of a 
contrary and more pacific cast' — 

J^ Address of the Patriarch Abram to EUaxetK 

" Now as man^ exit, man cannot discern, 
• :.'.. Andmine may be, e*er you shall make return, 
Aj;mroach Eleazer to my person nigh^ 
Ana place your right hand aiid«pBeath my thigb; 
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The interview between EUazer <md Rebecca. 

The steward hastened, soon as she retnni^d. 
And spake, as he the vessel fiill discerned ; 
< Kind maid, a strangfer would the grace engage' 
A drink, his thirst intent for to assuag-e.^ . 

*^ Drink weir^ said she '' and all the wish supply 

*^ Your camels also, I presume, are dry...... 

** I presently will to the well repair 

** And water every beast of buraen there !^ 

Nor, at the watVincf place, her labour ceasM 

Till heryhir handjhtA water'd every beast ! 

'' And is there room for us ?^* he askM again 

^ Fodder and sheltering forthe camel train : 

'^ Where they may rest, while from their toils released, 

<' And have you straw and foddVing forthe beasts ?^ 

Rebecca speaks (hem!) ^ with us there^s room to spar^ 

^ For you to lodge, and snelter camels there ! 
^ We nave grain, straw and varioin kinds of hi^, 
" The beasts to fodder, while with us you stay V* 

There is another author of the present day, 
who has lately been smitten with an inordinate 
desire, of torturing rhymes in the most hard heart- 
ed manner imaginable. It would be an insult 
to humanity to leave him out, in the catalogue 
of worthies, who waddle in the bogs round Par- 
nassus. After cudgeling his brains with so much 
vehemence he has certainly succeeded in produ- 
cing many exquisite bathea. 

The following passages deserve commendation 
more for the beauty of the metaphors and simi*^ 
lies than any thing else. • 

Into her hollow heart they leaped 
And there they jov'd so mightily, . 

A» if they*d tear her very vitals up f f . . 

« ir « * 

Go rummage the intense 6f density f 
Seek out the essence of stern adamant ! 
And see if thaia the unrrateM heart, 
An harder can be found ! ! ! 



' What in the aaae of wonder mid common ;ieBie doet tUi 
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I shall conclude these extracts with some from 
this last mentioned author's last work — a work 
which the goddess of profundity must herself 
have dictated. 

Warrior with warri^^r foaifht Hor life| 
Deciding the tremendom ftrile 
By sweep of 0anaiceiie ! 
Which made the bead bound far away 

From where the bleedinff* body lay. 

# • ♦ * 

Tbea flath'd hii blowi lo qaickly roundy 
That maogr their qaietua fouad 
ButMNm a sntttt arose ! 

* # * * • 

Perfidiotts as Bead flroiB hell 

Black as the thoughts widi Sataa dwell !f 

Herstreetfe w<^re free as ray of light — 
Bontwere her braaeii gatea— her bright 
Gold palaces which smote the sight 
Now nodded to their fall. 

: . The second line is au evident imitatioii of 
$(evQhpld — 

The Lord will come and he wiU not^.<» 
tftfiy! 

One more quotation must suffice. 

Hariiag tfaroogh the riiwhir air 
Bust, bats and stones to lay him Tow 
Or miske him p«in and torture knowl 

And now, who is there will deny that America 
is the native soil for the Bathos ? 



« Oh reader! if liMftAoacansHfead,' 



n 



^t'Qoere. * Who Swells with Satan ? 
^IjUmmIi TfrtTTrr* willc o Bie an d he will not .* 

(Here the cUrk sang the line J 
Keep silence— hot si^ak out I 
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and didst but know the depths of profundity into 
which I have plunged, in order to pick out these 
fnorceaux^ I am sure you would pity my case, 
and oh! thou shade of the mighty Scriblerus, be 
not incensed at my presumption ! but if ever I am 
found venturing again into these quagmires, I 
shall deserve and shall demand neither pity or 
assistance ! 

Before I conclude, I must beg the bards from 
whom I have quoted, not to be offended on 
account of my having indiscriminately placed 
them all on the same level. For they must 
recollect that in the bathos, all prosecute their la- 
bors upon an equal footing ; and besides most 
of the works from which the foregoing selections 
have been made, have come into the world with- 
out either father or mother — There may be two 
causes for this. Either the authors wished to 
avoid the torrent of applause which would have 
rolled upon them, or they were too much asham- 
ed of their productions to put their names to 
them. Between these two, Judicet lector. 

N. 



FOB THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



fin the followinfr sketchy an attempt is made toimU 
tate Gray's celebrated " elegy in a coun-* 

TRY CHURCH-YARD."] » 

During my residence in these parts, I -fre- 
quently employ my hours^ in making solitary 
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excursions about the neighboring country. I 
Tamble» amidst verdant hills, and flowery ineai* 
dDwSy sdong the banks of rivers, and among those 
rural scenes, and romantic spots, which nature, 
in one of her most pleasing humors, seems to 
have produced. Naturally possessing a lively 
sensibility, and a contemplative cast of temper^ 
tThe time spent in these lonely wanderings, passes^ 
away with the most exquisite satisfaction and 
delight The objects that present themselves 
to my view, are such, as are calculated to engage 
the happiest exertions of the fancy, and to exw 
i:ite in the imagination, all those pleasing and 
Aublime emotions, which enlarge the soul, and 
^evate it to the highest regions of enthusiasm. 

In returning home, on a summer's evenings 
ivqm one of these excursions, I chanced to pass 
through a churchyard, which lies in the way to 
zny dwelling. My mind having taken a melan*. 
^holy cast, I determined to remain on the spot, 
and indulge myself in those reflections which the 
scene naturally tended to awaken. 

It was just the close of day. The tolling of 
the village-curfew, the ploughboy driving the 
herds from the pasture, to his father's door, thie 
weary peasant returning from the toils and la* 
bors of the day to his anxiously expected home, 
all proclaimea the setting of the sun, and the 
near approach of solitude and of night Dark- 
ness had now usurped her reign, and silence, her 
con^tantattendant, brooded over the scene, dis- 
turbed only at intervals by the screams of the 
lonely owl, which inhabited a neighboring, so- 
litary mansion. These circumstances, togetlier 
with my peculiar situation^ contributed to raise 



/ 
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in my mind, such a multitude of unusual and 
gloomy ideas, as made me almost forget, tliat I 
-was an inhabitant of this terrestrial globe. The 
idea of the frail and contemptible state of man, 
insensibly forced itself upon my imagination. 
How many, thought I, of those that surrounded 
me, had formed a thousand various plans which 
they confidently expected to execute ! how ma- 
ny had pleased themselves with the fond hopes 
oi future happiness and pleasure in this earthly 
scene! The sweet and captivating fragrance of 
the early mom ; the pleasing notes of the joyous 
birds just risen from their nests, no longer incite 
them to sympathy with the genial delight, which 
animates the face of nature* In vain does the 
shrill cock proclaim fdr them the appearance of 
day*; in vain do the loud horns of the hunters 
resound, to rouse them from their deadly slum- 
ber: alas! none but the sound of the last trunm 
shall ever wake them from their lowly beds. No 
more shall the parents sit cheerfully round the 
enlivening hearth, and amused with the sportive 
tricks of their children, anticipate with pleasure 
their future destinies in the world. The frugal 
wife shall no more arrange domestic concerns, 
nor the hardy husband attend to the labors of 
the field. Chicethe peasant was healthy, cheer- 
ful ■ and strong ; with what readiness, did the 
stubborn sod part under the pressure of his glis- 
tening ploughshare, while he merrily and care- 
lessly drove his team over the well-trodden 
ground. Often have the yellow fields of autumn 
yielded to his crooked sickle, and the sturdy oak 
of the forest been felled under the repeated 
strcriLes of his vigorous arm ! 
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Let not those who inhabit splendid palaces or 
^ho sway the rod of empire, look down with con- 
tempt upon the humble and noiseless pleasures 
of tl)e rustic ; pleasures which are acquired not 
by the perpetration of the foulest and blackest 
crimes, — not by the oppression of an innocent 
and unhappy people^ or by wading through seas of 
guiltless blood, out by the steady, useful, and 
persevering exertions of patient and honest indus- 
try. The lustre of wealth, power, or beauty ^list> 
ens, like the unsubstantial meteor, but for a time, 
and then leaves the possessor in the original dark* 
ness from which he sprung. The paths of glory, 
honor, and riches, are only the shortest of those 
ways that unerringly lead to these crowded, but si* 
lent and undisturbed abodes. Nor let the votaries 
of ambition imagine, that because no gilded monu- 
ments are erected, or elaborate eulogies composed 
in memory of the departed poor, they have spent 
an unprontable and aespicable life. If splendid 
trophies, and high sounding verses, could call 
back the soul to its deserted mansion, and reani- 
mate the lifeless corse ; if the tongue of flattery, 
or the voice of honor could soothe to pleasure the 
cold and silent dust, or awake to rapture the dull 
ear of death ; then might the great and noble 

Sroudly boast, of such an enviable distinction, 
ut it is not so; — neither the loud clarion oC 
fame, nor the most pleasing accents of flattery, 
can arrest the progress, or attract the attention 
of the soul, after she has once bid adieu to her 
fond and disconsolate partner. 

Among these sad vestiges of human nature, 
there might perhaps be found a mind, which, 
had it mov^ in a difl*erent sphere, might have 
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been exercised in directing the councils of its 
country, or in leading her armies to victory and 
conquest But it was the lot of all these, to re- 
i«ain in tiie humble paths of ignorance, obscured 
hy clouds and darkness, unenlightened by the 
beams of science. The frigid hand of poverty 
chilled die ardour of their souls, and stifled emo- 
tions vv^bich might have given birth to illustrious 
and memorable deeds, or to splendid and perma- 
nent improvements. Greater names than those 
which now swell the catalogue of heroes and phi- 
losophers, might have been added, whose splen- 
dor, peihaps, would have eclipsed all former 
merit, and claimed the eternal admiration of an 
astonished world. A more exalted genius than 
Newton himself, may lie here, whose valuable 
discoveries, might have enlarged the sphere of 
human knowledge, and incres^ed the pride of 
boasted reason. Among the names that are here 
engraven upon the rude tomb-stones, one mighty 
perhaps, be found, the mention which might have 
called to the mind, a more pleasing train of asso- 
ciations, than ever the name of Homer awaken- 
ed in the breast of the man of taste and feeling. 
Some cold dust mav here rest interred, which 
was once animated oy a soul, capable of being 
fired vrith far greater ambition, and adequate to 
the accomplishment of designs of a far more 
brilliant'lustre, than ever distinguished theachiev- 
ments of an Alexander, or a C:£sar. This 
ground may contain the relics of another Wash- 
ington, whose purely disinterested arid virtuous 
inclinations, never acquired the applauses of his 
cCHintiy, nor commanded the admiration of man- 
kiad ; and whose beauties had never an (^portu- 

3 
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nity of being unfolded to the world. The bud 
in which they lay concealed, always exposed to 
the influence of cold winds and storms, was kill- 
ed before it blossomed, destined never to receive 
the fostering warmth of a summer's sun. Let us 
not, however, arraign, but rather thank Provi- 
dence for its goodness ; we must recollect, that 
the same sun which calls forth the hidden beau- 
ties of the rose-bud, nourishes the destructive 
hemlock, and adds pungency to the poison of the 
baneful Ifpas. At a distance from the noise and 
bustle of courts, unacquainted with the wars and 
carnage, which desolated the abodes of many of 
their tellow creatures, these happy peasants piir- 
wied the paths of innocence and peace. Though 
their ashea be enshrined in the costly mausoleum, 
a rude stone with a few unpolished verses, stands 
on their tomb, to preserve the remembrance of 
former times, and draw the tears of sorrow from 
the passing traveller. 

I left the spot; — but my mind continued a 
prey to the same gloomy reflections, with which 
it had been occupied since the evening commen- 
ced, nor was I perfectly freed from their intru- 
sions, until sleep had closed my eyelids. 

MARO. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 

On the Beauty of Religion. 



• I HAVE often sighed over the indifference of 
man to his most important concerns, and have 
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too frequently had occasion to lament over the 
listlessness with which when called by custom 
to the temple of his God, he contemplates his 
duty of devotion : an indifference the most alarm- 
ing, a listlessness which threatens to destroy his 
every hope. Under this impression, I shall de- 
vote this essay to the endeavour to excite in the 
minds of my readers some regret for the pleasures 
of which they have deprived themselves, some 
desire to share in the joys which religion pre- 
sents. 

Perhaps some chord may be touched, which 
will awake the heart to the harmony of praise 
which the full chorus of creation swells ; per- 
haps some feeling may be excited which will 
lead it to the feet of the Beins who demands its 
adoration, and its service. The scoffs of irreli- 
gion, and the mistaken zeal of fanatics have im- 
pressed a great portionof mankind with a hi- 
deous idea of religion, and have led them to look 
upon every thing relating the worship and ser- 
vice of the Deity as humiliating to the pride of 
human reason, and unworthy of the attention of 
a rational being. Every engine of darkness has 
been turned against the Church, but the mighty 
efforts of Pandaemonium have not been able to 
overthrow the edifice, for her foundation is upon 
a Rock. The powers of wit, of sophistry and of ri- 
dicule, have been concentrated against her ; but 
firm as the perpetual hills,shehas repelled their at* 
tacks, and from every trial has come forth with 
renovated glory. But yet the enemies of Religion 
have left some poisoned shafts in the human 
heart. Disappointed in their grand object, and 
unable to overthrow her empire,tbey have had re* 
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course to ridicule to undermine her, and misre- 

f>re8entation to render her disgusting. Their 
abours have unhappily been too successful ; on 
the minds of the young in particular they have 
made the deepest impression. Too often left to 
its own guidance in this its most important co»- 
cern,destitute of that experience w^hich proves the 
necessity, the beauty ,the infinite value of religion* 
youth too frequently looks upon her as a bar to 
pleasure, considers her paths as ways in which it 
is disgraceful to tread, and her commands as re- 
straints to which the dignity of man cannot with* 
out degradation submit. To youth I address the 
• warning of affectionate solicitude ; and would 
entreat a moment's attention while yet that mo- 
ment remains. How long our stay may be pro- 
longed, infinite power alone can determine, but 
the monuments of death which every where 
meet our eye, the hearse which we daily see con- 
veying to their silent homes, those who so late- 
ly enlivened the circles of society, speak awful- 
ly to the heart that the hour must come, and that 
its arrival is to us uncertain, when all that is gay, 
light and trifling, must pass away, and the solemn 
trump of the archangel summon us to the bar 
of that Justice we have so vainly derided. If 
man is dependent, if he is indebted to the good- 
ness of his God for every blessing he enjoys, gra- 
titude is certainly due to the source from which 
these favours emanate. To the vilest of men, 
considered as a benefactor, that tribute of grate- 
ful acknowledgement is confessedly owed ; but 
how strong is the obligation to it when every 
.blessing which crowns our life proceeds frqm 
<me Being! Considering the Deity as infinite in 
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Wisdom, in Groodness, and in Mercy, as the eter- 
nal source of Justice and every perfection, can 
the pride of man which thankfully acknowled- 
ges the benefits of his fellow man think itself 
debased by grateful submission to the Su« 
i^REME ? Can he who without repining, renders 
obedience and honor to an earthly superior, re- 
fuse compliance with the will of his Maker ? 
Can he who listens with pleasure to the voice of 
. mortal eloquence ; who pursues the path which 
erring man points out, withhold the tribute of 
attention when his Creator speaks, and tiim his 
footsteps from the ways which he prescribes ? 
Or in nne, can he whose heart glows with love 
to his relations and his friends, who admires in 
them the faint reflection of the Maker's excel- 
lence, refuse his love, his soul, his every fEtculty 
to HIM who is infinite in all ; who is indeed the 
centre and the fountain of perfection ? 

The attributes of the Deity present to the 
mind the strongest incentives to religion ; they 
set her forth in the most enchanting light, and 
shed a lustre upon her, which infidelity will essay 
in vain to obscure. 

The calm which the exercise of religious du- 
ties imparts to the breast, far outweighs the tu- 
multuous, the agonizing emotions of what the 
world terms enjoyment. 

Were I in the search of pleasure to cheer the 
path of youth ; were I endeavouring to select 
the fairest blossoms to strew his ways, I would 
place the chaplet of religion upon his head, and 
cull her flowers to invite his smiles. Recurring 
to their own experience, the young will confess^ 
that the moments they have spent in the fesci^ 
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nations of sin, have ever been succeeded by un- 
easiness and remorse : they will allow, that even 
when satiated with enjoyment, they have turned' 
from her enticements ; they have ever felt a va- 
cuity, a want of something worthy of their men- 
tal powers. The charms of Relirion are attend- 
ed with no such sensations : no chatige succeeds 
the bliss she imparts ; no variation is in her, save 
an increase of happiness, no alteration but a 
more exquisite enjoyment of the Cre ator^s bles- 
sings. Here is an exercise indeed, for man's no- 
blest, boasted powers : on infinite wisdom his 
speculating mind may worthily fix itself, end- 
less mercy his grateful soul may adore, and eve- 
ry faculty find a full emplmrment in the contem- 
plation of the perfections of the DEity. The in- 
ward satisfaction, theconsciousnessof well-doing 
which always accompanies the discharge of the 
duties of religion, is as irresistible an evidence of 
her truth and pre-eminence, as the gnawing 
heart, the restless, unsatisfied mind, is of the in- 
sufficiency of vice to render happy, and of her 
tendency to destroy a soul which is designed for 
immortality and bliss. The fear of ridicule, I 
' am sensible, has an alarming influence on the 
mind of youth ; I am aware tfiat some resolution 
" is requisite to withstand it. Let tis not be dis- 
couraged in our endeavours : if we look around 
US, we shall perceives Ihat nothing great is attain-* 
able without persevering industry. We despise 
the object which has been gained without an ef- 
fort, and estimate its value only in proportion to 
the labor we have bestowed m its acquisition. 
Apply this example to religion ; were it possi- 
We to tteeid her paths without t%tttiony where 
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would be the pleasure they afTord ? Let us 
make but the effort, and her ways once gained, 
will eyer present to us the only pure felicity of 
which our mortal nature is susceptible, a felicity 
which the accidents of life cannot impair, but 
will on the contrary increase ; and those vicissi- 
tudes which bear so hard on the worldly-minded, 
will become to us but occasions of new triumphs ; 
will contintre to advance us more and more in 
our Maker's favour, and finally, when we shall 
appear. before the God of Cr^tion, ensure us a 
place in that mansion, where dwells the fulness 
of everiasting joy. Though the world may 
scoff, yet it will respect and admire us. There 
18 a majesty in religion which challenges admi« 
ration even from its enemies, and those who have 
bestiiilfilled its duties have ever held the highest 
place in the esteem of mankind. Were the ta* 
lents of a Newton, a Locke, a Hale, and a 
JonE« ptecured by their profession and practice 
of Christianity f Was the reputation of an Ad- 
pisoN,'lnd a PAstJHAL diminished by the fer- 
vor tmd exactness with which they and the 
long train of Christian worthies trod in the foot^ 
steps of their master, Jesus ? Thus supported 
by the example of the greatest men who ever 
«aced the jweth of life, we may taugh to scom 
me empty derision of the world, and rest se- 
cure in mt lieaYcnly panoply which protects 

CLEMENS. 
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TO TBB KDIT0B8 OF THB ACADEBaC RBCSEATIOlfS. 



GBMTLEMEir, 

If the following narration will serve the purpose either qfrn^ 
struction or reproofs it is at your set vice for insertion in your Miscel- 
lany. 

Henry D , was the son of respectable and 

affluent parents in the city of N . The only 

child of his idolizing parents, he had every thing 
at his command, and his wants were eversatis£ 
ed. Possessed of a fine person, an expressive 
countenance, a generous heart, a warm imagina- 
tion, and a quick understanding, he was the fa* 
vorite of all who knew him. His thirst for 
knowledge was ardent, and his progress in the 
attainment of it as rapid. With these advanta* 
ges, and these attainments, he was soon able to 
enter as a student at one of the colleges. It was 
there that I became acquainted with him. He 
was first in his class, beloved and respected by 
bia companions ; encouraged and rewarded by 
his teachers. He selected me as his intimate 
friend, and hence I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the causes of the wreck of one of the 
finest minds that ever adorned a human being.. 

Vanity is a predominant passion in the heart 
of man, and few are not exposed to its slow, but 
fatal attacks. Henry, accustomed from bis 
childhood to hear himself praised, and behold 
himself beloved, naturally gave way to that fa- 
tal propensity. When attacked, through tiie 
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medium of his vanity, he was unable to resist, 
and thus were many things gained from him, 
which in another situation he would have indig* 
nantlv refused. 

Of the various characters to be met with in a 
college, there are generally some, whose whole 
time is spent in fashionable dissipation, in idle- 
ness, afid in a total neglect of their studies. 
Such were some of Henry's companions; and 
while they lodged with the eye erf* envy upon his 
superior merit, tiieir minds revolved the plan of 
UMermining his character, weaning him from a 
love of study, in one word, to make him like 
themselves, a FASHIONABLE STUDENT. 
Useiew were it to enter into any detail with res- 
pect to their endeavours. I saw the coming 
danger; I advised, admonished, intreated; till 
my soul was weary, and ail hope had fled. He 
fell from his proud pre-eminence. The ingenu-. 
OU8 blush of modesty, that once had mantkd on 
his dieek, gave place to the brazen front of har- 
dened impudence. His studies were n^lected, 
his character forgotten, his reputation no longer 
e8te^xied,---tiiat he might run the mad round of 
dissipation, and indulge in all the follies of fash- 
ionable life. Mistaken youth! Feeling no longer 
4he same inward satisfaction with his conduct, 
,he only rushed into greater dissipation to drown 
the stings of reproving concience. I beheld him 
as he proceeded — wi^out the power to raise him 
from the gulph into which he had plunged. I 
beheld him lose the love, the esteem, and the con- 
fidence of his companions, the praises of his in- 
structors, his standing in his class ; and finally, 
after revelling in cri^ne, expelled from that coU 
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Yet hark ! what warfokd symphooiefl 
Entruioe the mute and UsteDkig ear ! 
It is the music of the skies-**- 
It is the breakii^ of the ^ear! 
The tidiogs glad of pbacb have come*-*- 
Hush the loud roar and rattUng drum ; 
The oHve branch oi pbacb they raise. 
And War extinguishes his bkz^ 
Breaks the strong axle of his car. 
And bids his coursers^ hence, afar t 
Then, like the l»rd amid his fires, 
In his own ashes he expires, 
And gires to'millioiM Iheir desires ! 

II. 3. 

O thou ! JEHOVAH ! GOD OF LO' 
From thj blest throne of Hght above, 
Has eerae the olive^beMii^ dove ) 

We bless thee for the boon ! 
Inspire our souls with thankfulness. 
That from tbedagu efgfoonlnes^ 
The da^ ef darknesa ani^trtfls,'* 
Has burst the glowing bhae, of fax xttfulgeat i 
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Xftteki foffitiyfy AwohXAt* 
iKniaM Mmtw MrM»fr» 



Fm. Pita* L 



LI. 

Magic Mistress of the soul ! 
Celestial Music / at whose dread control 
Nature her fairjr works suspends, 
And to th7 warbling harp, and heavenljr voice 
attends! 
Along th7 bright and golden Ijre, 
Flow the bright streams of living fire^ 
And notes entrancing, thake each trembBng wire I 

L 2. 

Thj power can tame the tuddj brand. 
That gleams on Jove's unerring hand, 

And quench its flame in night \ 
While heaven's proud bird before thee bends, 

Aad slooiNi his soaring flight, 



IL 2. 

Yet hark ! what warbled symphooiea 
Entranoe the mule and Uatenkig ear ! 
It is the music of the skiet-**- 
It 18 the breakii^ of the ^ear! 
The tidiogs glad of pbacb have come*-*- 
Hush the loud roar and rattling dnun; 
The olive branch oi pbacb they raise. 
And War extingulsheB his blaz^ 
Breaks the strong axle of his car. 
And bids his coursers^ hence, afar t 
Then, like the l»rd amid hia fires, 
In his own aahos he expirey, 
And gives to millMKM Iheir desires i 

IL 3. 

O thou ! JEHOVAH! GOD OF LOVE! 
Fron thj blest throne of Hght above, 
Has eoflie the olive^beMii^ dove ) 

We bless thee for the boon ! 
Inspire our souls with thankfulness. 
That from HMdagu efglcMNQines% 
The da^ of darkoesa atti^strtfls,* 
Has burst the glowing bhae, of fai mfiilgeBt noon i 



X. 



» Zieph. i. 1». 
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FOB THE ACADEMIC BXCRBATI0N8. 
ODE TO MUSIC. 



Xftteki f^fitiyt> Aro7J\Mm 

Ttniauif Mmtw vrmnm 



Fm. Pita* L 



I. !• 

Magic Mistress of the soul ! 
Celestial Music / at whose dread control 
Nature her fairjr works suspends, 
And to thj warbling harp, and beayenljr voice 
attends ! 
Along th7 bright and golden Ijre, 
flow the bnght streams of living fire^ 
And notes entrancing, thake each trembBng wire I 

L 2. 

Thj power can tame the tuddj brand. 
That gleams on Jove's unerrirtg hand, 

And quench its flame in night *• 
While heaven's proud bird before thee bends, 

Aad slooiNi his soaring flight, 
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And slumbers when thy rapture rends 
The bright abodes of light.* 

I. 3. 

Or, soaring on the azure heaven, 
To thee 'tis given 
To strike the golden harp, and wake the song 
Amid the high seraphic throng ! 
Sailing o'er the liquid air 
Angels bend their pinions fair. 
And touch with thee the hallowed string. 
To heavenly themes in heavenly numbers sing, 
And pour celestial fragrance, borne on aether's wing ! 

11. 1. 

Thou ! on time's unfolding page. 
Triumphant still, thro' each revolving age I 
Thy voice was heard in days of yore. 
O'er new-born earth's domains, and nature's farthest 
shore '. 
The forest bowed before thy might, 
And cities gladdened at thy sight, 
And hailed thy harp that beamed with heaveib 
ly light! 

* Keu rov €UXf*et/rcu JUfdU/yov c^wivus 
KUitt nrt^vy ctfjcpoTifot* 

Ap^OC 9l9VVf, 

c FnrD. Vrtu, I. 2. «. 
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IL 2. 

Aod hark ! oo Denmark's icy strand 
The miiistrel strikes with glowing hand ; 

The iisteoiog king is fired. 
And roused to madness by the sound 

That all his soul inspired. 
He hurled the vengeful weapon round— 
And many a soul expired !^ 

IL 3. 

Tet not to deeds of madness ever 
Thy numbers quiver. 
Thine is the boon, to wake the gentle lute, 
Or mid embowering groves the flute ! 
Thou canst sing of gentle lave, 
Mercy, pure as air above t ^ 
And win the heart, and charm the soul, 
Tho' o'er the sky the storms of terror roll^ 
And bleak adversity usurps her dread control f X. 

FOa THE A^CADEMIC RECREATIONS* 



POLLIO, 

THE FOURTH BCLOOCB OF VIB6IL. 

[It 's :a remai kable fact, which tends greatly to con« 
firm the truth of Divine Revelation, that the traditions 
of all nations before the birth of our saviour, poiuted 

* Eric I. Jcin^ of Denmark, was roused to such a degree of trenzy, 
Iby the exquisite p^^rformiMiGe of a minstrel, that he slewi in hiij^aio^ 
ysD, four of hb g^nardf. 

4 * 
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to some great personage who was to appear on earth, and 
whose coming was to cause a remarkable change in the 
world. The bybilline prophecies from which Vir- 
gil's fourth eclogue was taken, bear a great similarity 
to certain passages in Isaiah. According to the former 
the iron age was to cease, and the fabled golden age 
which the poets sung as having formerly reigned upon 
earth, was to return ; when war should no longer de« 
solate the world, when crimes sh«uld cease, 

'^ And white rob*d innocence from heaven descend.^* 

This eclogue is one of the most curious productions 
ef antiquity, and has occasioned as much dispute as 
any in classical literature. Many different conjectures 
have been formed, and many learned critics have dis- 
cussed the point, but as is often the case, they have 
contributed to involve the subject in deeper obscurity. 

CoNSTANTiNE the Great, thought this production of 
YjRGiL, a prd{>hecy of Christ ; and said that 

" jam Tirgo rcdit" 

refened to the Virgin Mary. But how as one of the 
critics asks, can " redit^^ refer to tlie mother of Christ ? 
But independent of this, there are many other things in 
the Eclogue, altogether inconsistent with such asuppo- 
sition. 

There has also been much difference about the child 
of whom Virgil speaks ; some saying it was M ar- 
CRLLUs, others Salonicus, the son of Pollio; while 
others* have offered different opinions. But Marcel- 
Lvs was an illegitimate child; and as to Pollio, there 
is no evidence of his having had a son bom in the )^ear 
in which this Eclogue was written. He did not take Sa- 
lone until the year after. 

The most probable ^jecture seeras to be, that the 
child whose coming inW^be world Yirgiii celebrates^ 
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-was the ofispring of Scribomia, the wife of Augus- 
tus, which afterwards proved to be a daughter. It is 
evident that the poet prophecies its sex, from his be- 
seeching LuciNA to smile upon its biVth. Virgil 
wished to establish himself in the favour of Augustus, 
and to flatter the Romans, by ascribing to them the 
honour of producing the great prince, who, as all the 
traditions and prophecies predicted, was about to ap- 
pear. That he would be the son of Augustus, was 
certainly most probable. In the year 715, after the 
building of the city, according to Dio Cassius, Julia, 
Scriboi^ia's daughter was bom. The eclogue was 
written at the close of the preceding year. 

The dispute between Anthony and Octavianus, 
was settled previous to this time, and plenty reigned ia 
the city after a famine, which had caused great distur- 
bances in Rome. Caius Asiniub Pollio was the 
commissioner appointed on the part of Anthont, to 
settle the dispute ; and was Consul at the time. The 
season was auspicious, and the poet hails it, as that in 
which the predicted prince was to appear. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt at translation.] 

Sicilian Muses, raise a nobler strain 

In loftier measures now the song maintain ! 

The rural themes, the groves delight no more, 

A grander subject bids the poet soar. 

Behold the last of the appointed years, 

Sung by Cumoean prophetess appears : 

See from the gulph of time an age arise, 

When heaven-bom justice quits her native skies ; 

Saturn once more his bounteous leign extends. 

And a new race from heaven's high arch descends 

Ye bounteous pow'rs ! O smile upon his birth. 

Who bids all wo and toil depart from earth ; 
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Wlio bids the golden a^e reiuni agfiio. 
Behold the babe is born, behold Apollo reign ! 

Much honored Pollio ! 'tis beneath thy sway, 
That first the babe of peace shall see the day. 
The appointed months shall urge their blissful way. 
And thou, should any latent trace appear 
Of former crime, shalt free the earth from fear. 
The immortal boy, receiv'd in heaven's high dome, 
With gods and godlike heroes finds a home; 
He o'er the world his grateful fetters throws, 
The world, which to his father's valor bows, 
^ee earth, blest babe, produce her offerings; 
Beneath thy feet the smiling flow'ret springs — 
Behold the ivy twine, th' acanthus bloom, 
And all Arabia waft her rich perfume. 
O'er pastures rich, the flocks shall fearless tread, ^ 
Wor the grim lion's cruel fano:s shall dread. 
Around thy cradle flow'rs spontaneous spread, 
"While rosy crowns shall deck thy infant head, 
Jjfo more the swain shall fear tlie serpent's breath, 
No more the guileful, pois'nous herb, to death 
In falsest form the hapless wretch shall doom, 
Assyrian spikenard in the plains shall bloom. 

But, when your ripening judgment shall unfold ; 
When jou shall read of heroes famed of old ; 
When, as your father's godlike deeds you know, 
Toiyrjoutbful bosom 4Bhall with ardour glow; 
The earth spontaneously shall yield the grain, 
And yellow barve^ wave upon the plain* 



li 
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From the wild thorn the ruddy grape shall grow 

From Uie old oak, the dewy hooey flow ! 

But yet some vestiges of crime remaio. 

The blood-stained sword shall quit its sheath again ; 

The bark once more through tumbling billows pliesi 

The trench is sunk, the brazen walls arise. 

Another Tiphys, with her chiefs, shall guide 

Another Argo o'er the ocean wide, 

And in another war, great Thetis' son 

Before the Trojan walls, his glorious course shall ran I 

But when thy youthful years are past and gone. 
No more the wave, beneath the keel shall groan. 
The pine shall quit it's native wood no more, 
To bear the merchant's wealth from shore to shore. 
Her fruits the earth in rich abundance yield 8> 
And plenty revels in the jocund fields. < 

The labors of the hardy steer shall end; 
The vines unprun'd beneath their load shall bend. 
No more to art, the wool it's dye shall owe, 
Each varying tint upon the herd shall glow. 
To cut the thread shall cease the sisters three ; 
^**^ Roll OB ye years !" Such is their fix'd decree. 

O ! great descendant of the pow'rs above, 
The adopted ofTspring of Eternal Jove ! 
Soon may'st thou come to cheer us, and to claim 
Thy destin'd honors and eternal fame ! 
See the round world beneath thy footsteps nod; 
Earth, ocean, heaven, hail the coming God \ 
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Oh! ihoM mj spirityet od earth renaiii. 
And had I powen to xtAtit the lofty gtraiii, 
Not e^en the bard that brought a shade from beN, 
Nor Lnrvt' self should then the song excel ! 
Though OuFHBus glow with all his mothbr's fire, 
And Linus catoh the sphit of his snts ! 
E'eo Pan, riiould he cooteod the prize, should own, 
Arcadia's self the judge, his laurels gone. 
Blest Babe ! thy mother's anxious cares beguile^ 
Begin to know her by her tender SMile; 
A parent's smiles now hail thy glorious fate, 
And blissful seats in Jovs's bright vealnts awBit ! 

N. 
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Olffi TO FAME. 

Oh thou ! the Goddess at whose shruN^ 
Mortals with prostrate reverence bow. 

And seek the laurels thou canst twine 
Forever fresh, around the brow. 

Lo ! o'er the world thy power extends, 
Man in all ages owns thy sway ; 

Before thy throne with awe he bends- 
All nations humbly incense pay* 

Alike o'er all extends thy reign, 

The Mgh, ^t low thy iofluence feel. 

The monarch and the meanest swaia 
Alike before thy altar kneel. 
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Through seenes of carnage, blood aad flame 
Behold the undauated soldieb teek, 

To gain the laurel wreaths of fame. 

The couqueriog heroes brows that d^ck ! 

When ocean billows rage and toU, 

An4 stormy tempebts furious sweepi 
What oheera the hardy saii^ob's soul 

As glides the tall bark through the deep ? 
See o'er the bouodless waste of waves 

Columbus' soul in search of Fixx ; 
His comrades' fean^ each danger brtyes. 

And gains- a nerei^ying name ! 

When foul ingratitude had thrown 

The bold adventurer in chains^ 
This hope, this cheering thought alone, 

His spirit worn with toil sustains. 
Oh fouhat, Uackest robbery t 

To snatch away the welkeamVl crown-^ 
Behold another takes from thee. 

The glory due to thy renowa. 

Yespusius bears the pakn away. 

And time the theft haa ratiied, 
Tet shall Columbia's offspring pay 

To thee the honour due the deec^ 
While anxious thousands toil to gain ^ 

The summk of the axcRBD mount; 
And gladly bear each toil and pain 

To quaff the pure Pierian fouQt; 
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Academi qucerere sylvat. Jut. 

''hen youth venturesforth its untried talents, 
ded by the prescript of established reputa- 
. when inexperience assumes the pen, and 
»rs, trembling and in awe, before an en- 
:ened put)lic, they seem to claim indulgence, 
solicit encouragement. It is not to be ex- 
ed, that they can soar on eagle's win^ amid 
•^ons of literature, or scale the heights of 
lassus to seize the laurel^ for their brows; but 
well exclaim with the poetess — 

Wftke not for as, ye Miudf of ^Ucon! 

deed, it is not to be imagined, that the ** nine 
eaven** will descend to listen to the faint 
)ling8 of inexperienced youth. The 

' ^ doctajnuD liedene proemia frontiini^* 

■eserved for nobler brows than ours. Wc 
ler look for emolument nor fame. Enough 
it be if our feeble eft'orts can contribute to 
se, though for a moment, to expand the bud 
mthful Udent, to improve in matter and in 
[, in head and in heart, 
le present publication, it will be remember- 
\ conducted by a society of Collegiate stu- 
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Academi qucerere sylvas. Jut. 

When youth ventures forth its untried talents, 
unaided by the prescript of established reputa- 
tion, when inexperience assumes the pen, and 
appears, trembling and in awe, before an en- 
lightened put)lic, they seem to claim indulgence, 
and solicit encouragement. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that they can soar on eagle's win^s amid 
the regions of literature, or scale the heights of 
Parnassus to seize the laurel for their brows; but 
may well exclaim with the poetess 



Wake not for m, ye Maids of Helicon ! 

Indeed, it is not to be imagined, that the ** nine 
of heaven*' will descend to listen to the faint 
warblings of inexperienced youth. The 

* <* doctarum bedene procmia frontium^* 

are reserved for nobler brows than ours. Wc 
neither look for emolument nor fame. Enough 
will it be if our feeble eft'orts can contribute to 
amuse, though for a moment, to expand the bud 
of youthful talent, to improve in matter and in 
mind, in head and in heart. 

The present publication, it will be remember- 
ed, is conducted by a society of Collegiate stu- 
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dents, instituted for individual and mutual im 
provement in literature and useful general know 
ledge ; a society, where the mind turns for relax 
ation from the severer studies of a College course 
to find instruction and amusement in smoothei 
walks, and more agreeable scenes ; to desert th< 
tough headlands, and the swelling ocean of sci- 
ence, for the calmer bays, and more lonely rivu- 
lets of learned recreations; — ever bearing iB 
mind that precept of Horace, 

<* OMhe tnlit {mftetntri qui iii?8cnlt ittile ddlci, 

delectaikl*, pititeHfae nio<ieniln.**« 

De Art. Poet T. 343. 

With respect to our plan, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any detail. It is intended to comprise 
.solely original matter. The subjects of our wri- 
ting have been already stated in the prospectus^ 

Of HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

there will not be many; it is not our intention 
to dwell upon well known facts, and universally 
diffused information, but to give occasionally his- 
torical, or biographical notices, of events, orol 
characters, but little known ; to hold up for imi- 
tation, for amusement, for instruction, the charac- 
ters and lives of those, whose actions and whose 
fame have been either forgotten or unknown. 

Our ESSAYS are not confined to any particulai 
branch of science ; but include the whole rang* 
of Polite Literature. Party politics are careful- 
ly excluded, as also disquisitions on mathema- 
tical inquiry, and the abstruser parts of moral sci 

* " Profit And pleasorC) then, to mix with art, 

To iaform the judgment^ nor offend the heart, 
. Shall gain all.Totes.'* FftAHdi. 
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«iiGe. If we catmot instruct, we will endeavour 
^t least to amuse. We will strive to keep on the 
toweiy path, nor deviate into the thorny and 
the rugged road. We will enter upon the vernal 
Mds, and blooming meadows, of classical liter- 
ature; and draw, from the sources of nature and 
of art, profit and delight. 

<< Gt&iiM of anoieiit GrMce ! wImmb faitbfiil ttept 
WeU piesMd we foUov Ikfo* tlie mend paths 
Of nuure and of science : nurse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and tair desires ! 
Oh ! list tiM hreatli of thj extended pnuie 
Inspire our kindling bosoms to the beigrht 
Of this nntempted meme. Nor be onr thoughts 
Pirenaiptiioas cvnnted, if amid die ciim 
That sooths this vernal evening into smiles, 
We steal impatient from the sordid haunts 
Of strife ana low ambition, to attend 
Thy sacred presence in the sylvan shade, 
^y their malignant footsteps ne*er profaned. 

» .Guide cmr way 

T1«o«gh fair L^unC$ walk, the greea retreats 
XXAcademus, and the thyroy vale 

Where oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 

lUssus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 

Of these au^icious fields, may we unblamed 

T rMH r iawt mtoe living hJoasonis to adora 

Our native clime : while far above the Hight 

Of Fascy^s plume aspirifijg^, we unlock 

TIm ipruifK of ancient wisdoB !** 

AILSK8IDB, FUUS. OF DKAGIN. B. I. V. 500, 

The last article of our publication, is that of 

OHIGIMAL POETRY, including TRANSLATIONS 

from the best poets. In this branch of our la- 
bours, we fear the greatest failure. It is difficult, 
tq)eckdly for youth, to catch " the living spirit 
of the lyre f ' — it is impossible that they should 
l>e able to arrest the imagination by their faint 
efforts at poetry. Nevertheless, although we 
camiot expect to soar with SoutheTi to ri^ 

A 2 
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ftdimif of Bt jtox, we hope, at If art, that omr ef« 
fbfts m thm bnndi of poAite litenme, may not 
be ahogedKr dupleanr ID oor leadenL 

Soch MOOT pbn, and such aieour ezpecta« 
fioiML Diffidcptofoar ownmrrf^anddoubU 
fal of indolgenoe, we oominit ounetveB upon tbe 
wide ocean of antfaonhip, looking to the 8ati»- 
fiKrtion, fiiTonr, and patzonageof our readen, aa 
thepoiar star, that shall diiect us on onrcoiine. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC &BCEBATIOX8. 



Jn Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Perfectiom 
of Romantic Jiction, both in Prose and rerse. 

KO. I. 

It is ever pleasing to the mind of man, if it i^ 
notritiated by false taste, or turned from its na- 
tural channel by inauspicious circumstances, to 
turn back the eye upon the ages that are past, 
' and there to trace and read the origin of arts, of 
science, of literature, and of every thing which 
can aiRbrd gratification to the refined under- 
' standing, and convey one throb of pleasure to 
the generous heart 

Or roost departments of literature, it will 
generally be found, that we have derived the 
greatest pleasure from the perusal of the worka 
•f iiCTioy. The glowing scenes that are theie^ 
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depicted, afford a theme of constant amusement 
to the fervid heart, and luxuriant imagination of 
youth ; while maturer age turns to them as a 
relaxation from the toils of life, and in order to 
lose amid their images and their enchanting 
wilds, the memory of care, to alleviate the 
gnawing anxieties that harass their existence. 

If, then, our former assertion be true, it will 
ever be a delightful task to trace the origin and 
mark the progress, of. romance. Such is the 
subject of the present essay. 

In the early s^es of the world, before the in- 
vention of letters, and when mankind in general 
only followed the dim light which the principles 
of their natures afforded, heroic exploit was the 
principal stimulus to human action. Poetry, 
natundly becoming the vehicle of history, em« 
ployed many, whose business it was to recite 
the exploits of the heroes, and the annals of the 
wars of their several countries. Where there* 
was no written language, it was natural that these 

E)ems, or songs, should become altered by the 
pse of time ; and the mind of man, ever 

^ SCiidkNis of cbange, and jdeaaeil with DoyeUy,^ 

soon learnt to add new incidents to these rela- 
tions, to exaggerate the glory of these exploits, 
and to invent new actions, oy them attributed 
to their heroes, for the amusement of mankind. 
Such appears to be the probable origin of ro- 
mance m the earlier ages of the world. 

These exaggerated accounts, though probably 
known to be so, were likely to ^ive pleasure; 
^and what gives pleaisure to mankmd^ is seldon^ 
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thrown aside. The delusions of these early fic- 
tions were to them 

^ ^^...^..jieitisgiatuumaterrory** Hog. 
** Hie iwectdelnnoB of a nftared BiiMi :*^ 

they listened with satisfaction to their romantic, 
sounds, nor restrained their influence upon their 
minds. Indeed, the higher, the more heroic- 
&9>ecies of romance is ever calculated to arouse 
the feelings of the soul^ to derate the mind 
above surrounding baseness, to light the ^e 
with the vivid flash of heroism, and tonerve tiiar 
band of the warrior in the day of battle. Per<' 
baps the fires of early fiction served but to awa«> 
ken the warlike sentiments, to kindle the flame 
of patriotism. In those productions, there was 
none of that feeling of the heart, displayed ia 
after Romances, none of those exquisite touches 
of character^ those living images of the soul, 
which now pervade the works of the imagina* 
tion. But, when writing was invented, wtieA 
language assumed a more regular form, and both 
prose and verse became regulated by established 
laws, it was then that fiction assumed a higher 
toi^e, and took a loftier stand in the republic of 
letters. It may not perhaps be amiss, to notice, 
in our course, some of the best poetical works of 
fiction, that have graced the annals of literature, 
and to endeavour to catch some fleeting rays of 
that glory, which has shone with increasing and 
undiminished lustre, through the lapse of agesj 
and the wreck of time, and illumined with iti' 
tenfold brilliancy, Persia, Gr^ece^ Italy, 
France, Spain, England, and Geithant. 
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Persia wa&the source from which hare flow- 
ed the streams of fiction, fi^preading, like the sa^ 
cred river of Egypt, their ample waters, to 
fertilize wherever they were seen ; and like that, 
too^ the actual origin still continues to be doubts 
ed. Bom under a luxuriant sky, surrounded by 
scenes of perpetual verdure, the spirit of roman^ 
tic fiction was fostered and encouraged ; and 
the Persian bard, mingling with the almost fairy 
scenery of his native country, the wild mytholo* 
gy of his religion, transmitted a flame of living 
lustre to all the nations of the civilized globe. 
Indeed, most of the oriental nations contributed 
in a great measure to the cultivation of ro^ 
HANCE^and the poets of Persia, of India, and 
of Arabia, have transmitted to posterity a fame» 
which, pure as the laurels that encircle their 
brows, shall flourish with imperishable verdure, 
till' time and etefnity meet for ever more. 

Greece, rdined m arts and sciences ; adding 
to a most beautiful country, the charms of po« 
lished intellect, and the flashes of cultivated ge« 
nius ; and shining pre-eminently amid the gloom 
of surrounding nations like the stars of the chil- 
dren of Leda upon the darkness of the deep ;** 
caught the spirit of romance from the distant 
countries of the east, through the medium of 
Asia Minor. I allude at present to the prose 



^ .pnerosqae Ledse ; 

Huno equis, ilium superare pngnis, 
Nobilem j quorum simul alba naatis 

Stella refulsit, 
Befluit saYLS a^itatus humor ; 
Concidnnt renti, fuginatque nabes, 
£t muiax (quod sic Tolnere) ponto 

Uoda lecumbit. Ha 
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Academi qucerere sylvoi. Jut. 

When youth ventures forth its untried talents, 
unaided by the prescript of established reputa- 
tion, when inexperience assumes the pen, and 
appears, trembling and in awe, before an en- 
lightened public, they seem to claim indulgence, 
and solicit encouragement. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that they can soar on eagle's win^s amid 
the regions of literature, or scale the heights of 
Parnassus to seize the laurel for their brows; but 
uaay well exclaim with the poetess — 

Wake not for ui, ye Maids of Helicon ! 

Indeed, it is not to be imagined, that the ** nine 
of heaven** will descend to listen to the faint 
"^arblings of inexperienced youth. The 

* ^ doctarum hedene proemia frontium^* 

^re reserved for nobler brows than ours. We 
Jieither look for emolument nor fame. Enough 
^ill it be if our feeble eftbrts can contribute to 
amuse, though for a moment, to expand the bud 
of youthful talent, to improve in matter and in 
mind, in head and in heart. . 

The present publication, it will be remember- 
^ is conducted by a society of Collegiate stu- 
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dents, instituted for individual and mutual im- 
provement in literature and useful general know- 
ledge ; a society, where the mind turns for relax- 
ation from the severer studies of a College course, 
to find instruction and amusement in smoother 
walks, and more agreeable scenes ; to desert the 
tough headlands, and the swelling ocean of sci- 
ence, for the calmer bays, and more lonely rivu- 
lets of learned recreations ;— ever bearing in 
mind that precept of Horace, 

<* t)Mhe tiilit {ftittctofii qui mrscnit Tttil^ dulcri, 

delectaddft, juarffer^toe iiiofien<lo.**« 

I)eArt.Foety.343. 

With respect to our plan, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any detail. It is intended to comprise 
.solely original matter. The subjects of our wri- 
ting have been already stated in the prospectus* 

Of HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

there will not be many; it is not our intention 
to dwell upon well known facts, and universally 
diffused information, but to ^ve occasionally his- 
torical, or biographical notices, of events, or of 
characters, but little known ; to hold up for imi- 
tation, for amusement, for instruction, the charac- 
ters and lives of those, whose actions and whose 
fame have been either forgotten or unknown. 

Our ESSAYS are not confined to any particular 
branch of science ; but include the whole range 
of Polite Literature. Party politics are careful- 
ly excluded, as also disquisitions on mathema- 
tical inquiry, and the abstruser parts of moral sci- 

■ ■ ... — ^ — . 

* " Pit»fit And pleasure, then, to mix with art, 

To inform the judgment, nor offend the heart, 
. Shell gain all toteg."^ FftANClt. 
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ce. If we caimot instruct, we will endeavour 
liMSt to amuse. We will strive to keep on the 
weiy path, nor deviate into the thorny and 
* rugged road. We will enter upon the vernal 
Ida, and blooming meadows, of classical liter- 
ire ; and draw, from the sources of nature and 
art^ profit and delight. 

^ Gt&fm of aooieiit Gntce ! wImmb faSlbfiil ttept 
WeU pleaae4 we foUov tibf o* tlie wMnd paths 
t>f nuureand of science: nurse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and tair desires ! 
%jb . Mt the bfcalii m txj exteiMletl ptniae 
Inspire our kindling bosoms to the beigrht 
Of thisnntempted theme. Nor be onr thoughts 
PkciUQiptiioaf cvnnted, if amid die iSahn 
That sooths this vernal evening into smiles, 
We steal impatient from the sordid haunts 
Of strife and low ambition, to attend 
Thy sacred presence in the sylvan shade, 
»y their mafignant footeteps ne'er profaned. 

^ .GniaecmrwBy 

IVrosgfa fair lAfciu/aCt walk, the greea retwalft 

XyCAcademus, and the thyroy vale 

Where oft enchfuited with Socratic sounds, 

Jlisaus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 

Of these auspicious fields, may we unblamed 

TraBi|ilaiit some living bioesoms to adkni 

Our native clime : while far above the flight 

Of Fame's plume aspiring, we unlock 

INm tpringK of aocient wisdoB !** 

AVSKSIDB, FUUS. OF DKAQIN. B. I. V. 500, 

The last article of our publication, is that of 
aiGiNAL POETRY, including translations 
om the best poets. In this branch of our la- 
>urs, we fear the greatest failure. It is difficult, 
specially for youth, to catch " the living spirit 
t the lyre C* — it is impossible that they should 
e able to arrest the imagination by their faint 
forts at poetry. Nevertheless, although we 
umot expect to soar with SoutheTi to rival 

A 2 
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vincing argument ; I mean by his own produc- 
tions. Verily he hath reared some most extraor- 
dinary flowers; such flowers as are not often to 
be met with. Witness the following account, of 
the voyage of Genius, and her numerous train, 
from the old world to the new. 

Embarked on board fair Freedom's car 
They steered their course by northern star. 

And met no angry blast- 
Till they arrived off Newfoundland, 
And 'tvi'ixt the Yankee capes of sand 
Quite np to Boston past ! ! ! 

Shew me any thing in ancient or modern times 
equal to this sublime and elegant description ! 
who would not exclaim with the poet 

When Genius next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see ! 

In the following sublime strains, the bard has 
immortalized the faculty of medicine in New* 
York. 

Ilosack and Post, De Witt and Miller came,, 
With Osbom, Neilson, Hunt, deseryingr fame ; 
Whose skilful efforts, not a son could blame ! 
But can the Faculty, when put to rack 
Parry the apoplectic third attack ? 

If, under the head of Bathos, we include all 
the plunges, made in attempts at the pathetic, 
the bard certainly deserves to be crowned " lau- 
rea Apollinari" for the following exquisite in- 
stance, in an elegy on the death of an Indian 
Child— 

Then 9lainber in peace, rude child of the Sqnaw^ 
Thy trouble wag short— *poor Sanapa-waw \\ \ 
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The stone ghall not bind thy body to dost 

The trumpet fhall yrike the dry^ bones of the jost 

As another instance of the same kindj witness 
the following — 

Alas ! their dernier hope was Tain ! 
For, he no sooner crossed the main 
Than he was numbered with the slain ;^ 
ConstoMpHon conquers rapidly I 

One or two more quotations from this writer 
must suffice, whom, however, we cannot com- 
mend for possessing the genuine spirit of Ba- 
thos. He never rises high enough to break ma- 
ny bones in his fall, but rather wriggles in the 
mud, after the manner of an eel* 

Twelre hours, gcood Dnncan- neither g-roaned nor spoke 
And nerer, from the lethargy awoke ! 

Were woman braced like man tbrong^h all her frame, 
Tom, Dick or Bob^ shonld be her christian name !* 

That is to say, if a woman was a man, she should 
be christenai by the name of Tom, Dick or 
Bob ; which certainly are very beautiful appella- 
tions, and upon the whole this is a notable dis- 
covery. 

For Pathos, I think the following lines are in- 
imitable, and are enough to draw the tears of 
sympathy from one who has not the least symp- 
toms of the bowels of compassion. 

Why didn*t that poppy walk behind ? 
Ahis ! the Fiddler was ttone blind ! 

« This word is inserted to complete the metre| and has probably 
been leftout by mistake. 
*■ Qnere. Who slew him ? 
f IdvobtivheliMrtlieatarauiyChriitiaawBefttall. 

a* 
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Again— 

And feemM from out that lirbdMi ball, 
A tiB«r of hard repraaob to mi ; 
That he. who give* the enake a home, 
Should leare SUnd men^ thus tad to roam / 

But it is time t6 produce some instances (^ 
real and genuine Bathos : among which the fol- 
lowing will ever stand conspicuous, whether we 
regard the beauties of the metaphors, or the ^pt 
application of epithets. 

In difDial straiiii,Te sarag^ tempetli fiofrl ! 

Ye W*niigolmKk with threalennif Myoct sceiwl ! ! 

With dftrkajpm vitible pfmuie the air, 

And MO with nuschief%ttng. pobtbntous tbbbx ! 

« • * # # # 

With wrath inflated, brave thy yapMn^ foet. 
The wonders of thy awful realms aisclose ! 
Roll wav« on wave, with aH subduinof sway, 
£xPCN6jB the light, and terrify the my. 
At such dread scenies, frafl mortals stand aghast 
' And nature totters to Ibe mighty blast! 

When such dreadful sce9es as these begin to 
marshal their battalia, it is enough to mak^ one 

*^ extremnm capiet scabies !^ 

As an author from whom I shall presently 
quote says, " such seemtngs scare us!** let lis 
turn fr<mi them, to certain non-descripts of a 
contrary and m^e pacific cast-— 

T%e Address oftkt Pairwroh Abram t9 Mietmr, 

Kew as flMui^aesit, man cannot discern. 
And mine WMf be, e*er you shall make returq^ 
Approach El^a»r to my person nigh. 
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TieHKterview hetm^fn Mlettzar g$^ Hehtoca. 

The a^evjird bipteae^ sqoq jisyhc returu^jl. 
And spake, as be the ressd ftitlcfisceTped ; 
^ l^ina Wiid^ a ftra«g«r if onlil the giaoe tngagf^ 
A drink, his thirst intent for to assna^.* 

" Drink weir said she ^ and all the wish supply 

*^ Your camels also, I presume, are drj 

^ I presently wjU IpMie weU repair 

*< And water eirery beattof IwfM tbei« !^ 

Nor, at the watMnr plaoe, her labaur eeatM 

Till her fair h^tdiVid water*d«reiy beast ! 

^ And is tbere it^oai ^ us?** he aek'd agMa 

*< Fodder and sheltering for the camel train : 

^ Where they imif neat^ while hotA their taiti nkas'd, 

*' And have yon straw and Md^ring finrAhe beasts ?** 

Rebecca spc^du (hem!) *^ wkb us ibeae's Doom to sparCi 

^ For yon to lodg«, and snelter camels there ! 
*< We nare grain, straw aad vavions kinds «f hay, 
<^The beasts to ladder, irbiiewjl«i vsyau stayr 



There is aaotiber audK>r of the preient day, 
has lately been smit^beii with an inordinate 
ire, of torturing rhymes in the most hard heart- 
manjD^r imaginable. It wcMuld he an insult 
liumanity to leave him out, in the catalogue 
Ji^orthies, who waddle in the bogs round Par- 
8U8. After cudgeling his brains with so much 
lemence he has certainly succeeded in produ- 
gmany exquisitfe luuhea. ' 
The following passages deserve commendation 
ire for the beauty ^ th« metaphofSi aad simi* 
} than any thipg else. 

Into her hoUowneart they leapM 
And there they joy*d so mightily, 

^if^tilij^iteQr/ifrv€rff^ah¥p!ff 

• fr ^ * 

Go mmmage the intense of density ! 
Seek out the essence of stem adamant ! 
And see if tfa^^^ Ujurr^te^lilKQIui^ 
An harder can be fonna ! ! ! 



^^ ia the wipae oi wonUt and mohmb aaBie dMS tbi^ 
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Again— 

And secimM from oat that sig^hdeii InJI, 
A tiear flf hard repr««ob to ImI ; 
That he. who gWea the snake a home, 
Should leare oUnd men^ thus tad to roam ! 

But it is time tO produce some instances (^ 
real and genuine Bathos : among which the fol- 
lowing will ever stand conspicuous, whether we 
regard the beauties of the metaphors, or the apt 
application of epithets. 

In diipial ttrain8,Te sarag^ tempe§li how! ! 

Ye loiw*iuigoloiiiiyL with threatening mpoct tcawl ! ! 

With darkni*w Tisible pf nrade the air, 

And BIO with nUschiefhang^ poBTSirrous thbbji ! 

« • • # • « 

With wrath inflated, brave thv vaporing foei, 
The wpnden of thy awful realms aisclose ! 
Roll wav« on ware, with aH subduiiMp sway, 
^PUNOB the light, and terrify the my. 
At such dread scenes, fn^ mortals stand aghast 
' And nature totters to tbe m^g^ty Matt ! 

When such dreadful scenes as these begin to 
marshal their battalia, it is enough to make one 
cry, 

^ extremum capiet scabiei r* 

As an author from whom I shall presently 
quote says, " such seemmgs scare us!** let lis 
turn from thefn, to certain non-descripts of % 
contrary and m^ pacific cast — 

The Address oftks Patriarch Airam to Mhaatar, 

New mtmoik^M Miit, man cannot discarn, 
And mine m^ be, e*er you shall make retung^ 
Approach Eleazer to my person nigh. 
And phice your right hand ondeniMW oqrllM^b. 
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Tie t^Urviiw kUwtfn Miettmr gnd Mmcm, 

The a^w^rd Imitaaed, aooo n^ylic rejtiiiii*4y 
And tpftke, as he the Tettel ftitl<fiieenied ; 

A drink, his thint intent for to assoage.' 

*< Drink weir said she ^ and all the wishiopply 

^ Your camels also, I presume, are dry 

^ I presently wjU Ip tbe well repair 

*< And water every beattaf hoMHi thevef 

Nor, at the wat*rinr plaoe, hu labaur eeaa'd 

TUl her/air AaHd;1iid w«(er*d«veiy beaat ! 

^ And is there raoai iiar uar* he aak'd afMi 

^ Fodder and sheltering' for the camel train : 

^ Where th^yipi^f neat^ while fnwi their teiu rekt^d, 

*< And have you straw and Md^ring fiMrthe heasCa ?^* 

Rebecca speaks (hem!) ^ widi as theae's room to spare, 

^ For you to lodge, and sneller camels there ! 
** We We grain, straw aad various kinds af hay. 
^^ The heam to fodder, whiktmiA wyaii stt^!*' 

here is aaotber author of the present day, 
» has lately been smit^ben with an inordinate 
re, of torturing rhymes in the most hard heart- 
nanner imaginable. It would be «n insult 
umanity to leave him out, in the catalogue 
worthies, who waddle in the bogs round Par- 
ous. After cudgeling his brains with so much 
amence he has certainly succeeded in produ- 
[ many exquisite bathea. ' 
lie following passages deserve commendation 
e for the beauty <^ the iaetapho^ and simi* 
than any thing else. 

Into her hollowneart fliey leaped 



1 there they joyM so mig'htily, 



And 

• ♦ # 

Go nraunage the intense of density ! 
Seek out the essence of stem adamant ! 

And see if thw^he «Pf r » rfl i ltoi^i 
An harder can be fonna ! ! ! 



niat in die mm oT nmtdn and fmmmom mam 4m thai 
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I shall conclude these extracts with some from 
this last mentioned author's last work — a work 
which the goddess of profundity must herself 
have dictated. 

Warrior with warrior fought for life, 
Deciding the tremendoiu strife 
By sweep of Damascene ! 
Which made the head bound far away 

From where the hleeding body lay. 

* * * ♦ 

Then flashM his hlows so quickly round. 
That many their quietus found 

But soon a shout arose ! 

* * m m 

Perfidious as fiend from hell 

Black as the thoughts with Satan dwell !s 

Her streets were free as ray of light — 
Burst were her brazen gates — her hright 
Gold palaces which smote the sight 
now nodded to their fall. 

The second line is an evident imitation of 
Stemhold — 

The Lord will come and he will not>>— 
Tany! 

One more quotation must suffice. 

Hurling through the ringins* air 
Dust, hats and stones to lay nim low 
Or make him pain and torture know ! 

And now, who is there will deny that America 
is the native soil for the Bathos ? 

«« Oh reader ! if that thou cans't read,** 



• Quere. Who dwells with Satan ? 
^ AliM Thf Lord will come — and he will noC-^ 
VHere the clerk sartff the line J 
&ieep iUeiio&— hat i^enk out I 
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and didst butknowthe depths of prof undity into 
which I have plunged, in order to pick out these 
morceauXy I am sure you would pity my case. 
and oh ! thou shade of the mighty Scriblerus, be 
not incensed at my presumption ! but if ever I am 
found venturing again into these quagmires, I 
shall deserve and shall demand neither pity or 
assistance ! 

Before I conclude, I must beg the bards from 
whom I havfe quoted, not to be offended on 
account of my having indiscriminately placed 
them all on the same level. For they must 
recollect that in the bathos, all prosecute their la- 
bors upon an equal footing; and besides most 
of the works from which the foregoing selections 
have been made, have come into the world with- 
out either father or mother — There may be two 
causes for this. Either the authors wished to 
avoid the torrent of applause which would have 
rolled upon them, or they were too much asham- 
ed of their productions to put their names to 
them. Between these two, Judicet lector. 
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[7« the following sketchy an attempt is made toimi" 
tate Gray's celebrated "elegy xn a coun- 
try CHURCH-YARD."] 

During my residence in these parts, I fre- 
quently employ my hours^ in making solitary 
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excursions about the neighboring country. I 
ramble, amidst verdant hills, and flowery mea« 
dows, along the banks of rivers, and among those 
rural scenes, and romantic spots, which nature, 
in one of her most pleasing humors, seems to 
have produced. Naturally possessing a lively 
sensibility, and a contemplative cast of temper, 
the time spent in these lonely wanderings, passes 
away with the most exquisite satisfaction and 
delight The objects that present themselves 
to my view, are such, as are calculated to engage 
the happiest exertions of the fancy, and to ex- 
cite in the imagination, all those pleasing and 
sublime ^motions, which enlarge the soul, and 
elevate it to the highest regions of enthusiasm. 

In retui:iuag home, on a summer's evenings 
from one of these excursions, I chanced to pass 
through a churchyard, which lies in the way to 
my dwelling. My mind having taken a melan« 
choly cast, I determined to remain on the spot, 
and indulge myself in those reflections which the 
scene naturally tended to awaken. 

It was just the close of day. The tolling of 
the village-curfew, the ploughboy driving the 
herds from the pasture, to his father's door, the 
weary peasant returning from the toil§ and la- 
bors of the day to his anxiously expected home, 
all proclaimed the setting of the sun, and the 
near approach of solitude and of night. Dark- 
ness.had now usurped her reign, and silence, her 
constant attendant, brooded over the scene, dis- 
turbed only at intervals by the screams of the 
lonely owl, which inhabited a neighboring, so- 
litary mansion. These circumstances, together 
with my peculiar situation, contributed to raise 
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in my mind, such a multitude of unusual and 
gloomy ideas, as made me almost forget, that I 
was an inhabitant of this terrestrial globe. The 
idea of the frail and contemptible state of man, 
insensibly forced itself upon my imagination. 
How many, thought I, of those that surrounded 
me, had formed a thouiiand various plans which 
they confidently expected to execute ! how ma- 
ny had pleased themselves with the fond hopes 
of future happiness and pleasure in this earthly 
scene I The sweet and captivating fragrance of 
the early mom ; the pleasing notes of the joyous 
birds just risen from their nests, no longer incite 
them to sympathy with the genial delight, which 
animates the face of nature. In vain does the 
shrill cock proclaim for them the appearance of 
day ; in vain do the loud horns of the hunters 
resound, to rouse them from their deadly slum- 
ber : alas ! none but the sound of the last trump 
shall ever wake them from their lowly beds. No 
more shall the parents sit cheerfully round the 
enlivening hearth, and amused with the sportive 
tricks of their children, anticipate with pleasure 
their future destinies in the world. The frugal 
wife shall no more arrange domestic concerns, 
nor the hardy husband attend to the labors of 
the field. Once the peasant was healthy, cheer- 
ful and strong; with what readiness, did the 
stubborn sod part under the pressure of his glis- 
tening ploughshare, while he merrily and care- 
lessly drove his team over the well-trodden 
ground. Often have the yellow fields of autumn 
yielded to his crooked sickle, and the sturdy oak 
of the forest been felled under the repeated 
strokes of his^ vigorous arm ! 
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course to ridicule to undermine her, and misre- 
presentation to render her disgusting. Their 
labours have unhappily been too successful ; oo 
the minds of the youn^ in particular they hav^ 
made the deepest impression. Too often left to 
its own guidance in this its most important coDt 
cem,destitute of that experience which proves the 
necessity, the beauty ,the infinite value of religiooi 
youth too frequently looks upon her as a bar to 
pleasure, considers her paths as ways in which it' 
is disgraceful to tread, and her commands as re? 
fltiaints to whicii the dignity of man cannot with- 
out degradation submit To youth I address the 
warning of affectionate solicitude ; and would 
entreat a moment's attention while yet that mo* 
ment remains. How long our stay may be pro- 
longed, infinite power alone can determine, but 
the monuments of death which every where 
meet our eye, the hearse which we daily see con- 
veying to their silent homes, those who so late* 
ly enlivened the circles of society, speak awful- 
ly to the heart that the hour must come, and that 
its arrival is to us uncertain, when all that is gay, 
light and trifling, must pass away, and the solemn 
trump of the archangel summon us to the bar 
of that Justice we have so vainly derided. If 
man is dependent, if he is indebted to the good* 
ness of his God for every blessing he enjojrs, gra- 
titude is certainly due to the source from which 
these favours emanate. To the vilest of men, 
considered as a benefactor, that tribute of grates 
ful acknowledgement is confessedly owed ; but 
how. strong is the obligation to it when every 
blessing which crowns our life proceeds from 
4me Being 1 Considering the Deity as infinite ia 
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isdom, in Goodness, and in Mercy ». as the eter- 
I source of Justice and every perfection, can 
i pride of man which thankfully acknowled- 
I the benefits of his fellow man think itself 
lased by grateful submission to the Su- 
£M£ ? Can he who without repining, renders 
xlience and honor to an earthly superior, re- 
Q compliance with the will of his Maker ? 
DL he who listens with pleasure to the voice of 
rt^ eloquence ; who pursues the path which 
ing man points out, withhold the tribute of 
3ntion when his Creator speaks, and turn big 
tsteoB from the ways, which he prescribes ? 
ia. fine, can he whose heart glows with love 
119 relations and his friends^ who admires in 
m the faint reflection of the Maker's excelr- 
c^e^ refuse his love, his soul, his every faculty 
EiiM who is infinite in all ; who is indeed the 
tie and the fountain of perfection ? 
?he attributes of the Deity present to the 
id the strongest incentives to religion ; they 
her forth in the most enchanting light, and 
da lustre upon her, which infidelity will essay 
rain to obscure* 

?he, calm which the exercise of religious du- 
. imparts to the breast, far outweighs the tu- 
Ituous, the agonizing emotions of what the 
rid terms enjoyment, 

Kere I in the search of pleasure to cheer the 
h of youth ; were I endeavouring to select 
fairest blossoms to strew his ways, I would 
2e the chaplet of religion upon his head, and 
L her flowers to invite his smiles. Recurring 
heir own experience, the young will confess^ 
t the mpn^^ite they have spent in tiie fascia 

3 ♦ 



I 
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nations of sin, have ever been succeeded by un- 
easiness and remorse : they will allow, that even 
when satiated with enjoyment, they have turned 
from her enticements ; they have ever felt a va- 
cuity, a want of something worthy of their men- 
tal powers. The charms of Religion are attend- 
ed with no such sensations : no change succeeds 
the bliss she imparts ; no variation is in her, save 
an increase of happiness, no alteration but a 
more exquisite enjoyment of the Creator's bles- 
sings. Here is an exercise indeed, for man's no- 
blest, boasted powers : on infinite wisdom his 
speculating mmd may worthily fix itself, end- 
less mercy his grateful soul may adore, and eve- 
ry faculty find a full emplcwment in the contem- 
plation of the perfections of the Deity. The in- 
ward satisfaction, the consciousness of well-doing 
which always accompanies the discharge of the 
duties of religion, is as irresistible an evidence <rf 
her truth and pre-eminence, as the gnawing 
heart, the restless, unsatisfied mind, is of the in- 
«ufBciency of vice to render happy, and of her 
-tendency to destroy a soul which is designed for 
immortality and bliss. The fear of ridicule, I 
.am sensible, has an alarming influence on the 
mind of youth ; I am aware that some resolution 
is requisite to withstand it. Let us not be dis- 
couraged in our endeavours : if we look around 
us, we shall perceive that nothing great is attain- 
able without persevering industry. We despise 
the object which has been gained without an ef- 
fort, and estimate its value only in proportion to 
the labor we have bestowed m its acquisition. 
Apply this example to religion ; were it possi- 
"hie to tread her paths without exertion, where 
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would 1)e the pleasure they afford? Let us 
make but the effort, and her ways once gained, 
will ever present to us the only pure felicity of 
which our mortal nature is susceptible, a felicity 
which the accidents of life cannot impair, but 
will on the contrary increase ; and those vicissi- 
tudes which bear so hard on the worldly-minded, 
will become to us but occasions of new triumphs ; 
will continue to advance us more and more in 
ouf-Maker's favour, and finally, when we shall 
appear before the God of Creation, ensure us a 
place in that mansion, where dwells the fulness 
of everlasting joy. Though the world may 
scoff, yet it will respect and admire us. There 
is a majesty in religion which challenges admi- 
ration even from its enemies, and those who have 
best fulfilled its duties have ever held the highest 

1)lace in the esteem of mankind. Were the ta- 
ents of a Newton, a Locke, a Hale, and a 
Jones obscured by their profession and practice 
of Christianity ? Was the reputation of an Ad- 
dison, and a Paschal diminished by the fer- 
vor, and exactness with which they and the 
long train of Christian worthies trod in the foot- 
steps of their master, Jesus ? Thus supported 
by the example of the greatest men who ever 
graced the path of life, we may laugh to scorn 
the empty derision of the world, and rest se- 
cure in the heavenly panoply which protects 
us* 

CLE/yiENS. 
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Gbrtlbiibk, 

Ifth^J'olhvoin^ narratipn mil serve tfiepurpoae eith^ of^utr 
Struction or reproofs it u at your aervicejhr insertion in yjaur M,isc^ 
lany, 

Henry D , waa the son of respectable and 

^uent parents in the city of N . The only 

child of nia idolizing parents, he had everything 
at his* command, and his want9 were ever satis^ 
ed. Possessed of a fine person, an c^rqs^ive 
countenance, a generous heart, a wc^rm imaginar 
tjion, and a quick understanding, he was the far 
vorite of all who knew him. His thirst for 
knowledge was ardent, a^d his progre3S in the 
Attainment of it_as rapid. With these advantjEh 
ges, and these attainments, he was soon s^blp tip> 
enter as a student at one of the colleges*. It wa^ 
tb^i'e that I became acquainted with him*. Q^ 
yf,9ii^ first in his class, beloved and respected by 
liii^^ companions; encouraged and rewarded, by 
li^ . t^eachers, Q« select^ nxe as his intimatp 
fcieod^ apd h^nqe I, had an opportunity of wit- 
.^^ssiug the ca^^e$; of th€ wreck of one of tjhe 
i^iieat ^inda that ever adorned a huQiian beipg. 

Vanity is a predominant passion in the hejeu;t 
of loan, and f((^w are not exposed to its slow, but 
fatal attacks. Henry, accustomed from his 
childhood to hear himself praised, and behold 
himself beloved, naturally gave way to that fa- 
tal propensity. When attacked^ through the 
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medium of his vanity, he inras unable to resist, 
and thus were many things gained from him, 
which in another situation he would have indig- 
nantly refused. 

Of the various characters to be met with in a 
college^ there are generally some, whose whole 
time is spent in fashionable dissipation, in idle* 
ness, and in a total n^lect of their studies. 
Such were some of Henjiy's companions; and 
while they looked with the eye of envy upon hie 
superior merit, their minds revolved the plan of 
undermining his character, weaning him from a 
love of study, in one word, to make him like 
themselves, a FASHIONABLE STUDENT^ 
Useless were it to enter into any detail with res- 
pect to their endeavours. I saw the coming 
aaager; I advised, admonished, intreated; tiU 
my soul was weaiy, and ail hope had fled. He 
feU from his proud pre-eminence. The ingenu- 
ous blush of modesty, that once had mantled on 
his cheek, gave place to the brazen front of l»p- 
dened impudence. His studies were n^lected, 
his character forgotten, his reputation no longer 
esteemed,—- that he might run the mad round of 
dissipation, and indulge in all the follies of fasb- 
ionable life. Mistaken youth ! Feeling no longer 
4he same inward satisfaction with his conduct^ 
,he only rushed into greater dissipation to drown 
the stings of reproving concience. I beheld him 
as he proceeded — without the power to raise him 
from the gulph into which he had plunged. I 
beheld him lose the love, the esteem, and the con^* 
fidence of his companions, the praises of his in« 
fttructors, his standing in his class ; and finally, 
after revelling in crime, expelled from that coU 
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lege of which he had been once the brightest or- 
nament. 

Here, would that the mournful tale had con- 
cluded ; — but alas ! it required a few more 
ccenes to put the finishing hand to this eventful 
tragedy. His mother, who had long been in a 
declinmg state, only found her end accelerated 
by the misconduct of the darling of her bosom. 
Mr. D — '■ — , soon after^ied of a broken heart; 
rent asunder by the foss of his wife, and the 
crimes of his son. These events made for a time 
iideep impression on Henry's mind; but they 
ivore away, and he went on to squander amid 
riot and luxury, an ample fortune. 

Here my acquaintance with him ceased. I 
knew not what had become of him, although my 
heart still throbbed with sympathy towards his. 
Not long ago, however, business requiring my 
presence at N— — ,1 took lodgings there for se- 
veral weeks. As I was walking one day alon^ 
the street, I observed a man, ragged and muffled 
up, apparently watching my motions. The 
next day I received a note in a well known hand, 
requesting my presence to see a former friend 
before he expired. I obeyed the summons ; 
and sought the habitation, as directed, in a low 
street in the suburbs of the city. I was shewn 
into a miserable chamber, where lay extended, 
on a wretched pallet, a pale, emaciated figure, 
whom I instantly recognised to be Henry D — ! 
Forgetful of his conduct, I rushed into his arms, 
and strained to my bosom, one whom I would 
have given all to have saved from this end. He 
sank exhausted on the bed, and pressing my 
hand, feebly uttered, a few words, almost inar- 
ticulate. 1 had come too late. The last gasp of 
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nature was at hand, and a few convulsive strug* 
gles proclaimed that he was no more ! ! 

From a paper I found addressed to myself, I 
discovered, that having spent all his fortune, be- 
ing reduced to beggary, and loaded with dis^ 
ease, he had voluntarily hastened a death which 
he supposed, could not be far off. Thus expir- 
ed a young man, who, with a genius that might 
have grasped at all the stores of science, with an 
imagination of poetic brilliancy, with a heart, 
where all that was noble and generous once 
burned, 

*< Handiu that the rod of empire might have iway*<l, 
Or wak^d to extMy the lirin^ lyre^ * 

fell a victim to the snares of fashion and of dissi- 
pation, broke the hearts of his parents, blasted 
in their bud the hopes of all his relatives and 
friends, and at last perished obscurely, without 
one ray of religion, or of hope to break the dark- 
ness of the gulf that separates us from a future, 
world, driven by the cold hand of penury, and 
the writhing lash of remorse, to be his own de- 
«troyer! 

I might lengthen out my communication, by 
detailing to you my own sensations. But 
enough, I trust, has been said, to point out to 
your youthful readers the course they must 
avoid, and enable them to direct their footsteps 
in that path, that leads in truth and safety to 
TiRTUE and to god ! ' 

I remain, &c. 

PUBLIUS. 

■■ I II Mip— a— I m il II 9 mmm^mmm^tm 

• Graj. 
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Gbrtlembk, 

Ifth^Jolhtoing narratipn will serve tfiepurpose eitkpr of^ 
9truction or reproofs it u at your acrviaejhr imertiqnin jf.ourMitcf^ 
lany, 

Henry D , waa the son of respectable and 

affluent parents in the city of N . The only 

child of his idolizing parents, he had every thiuj 
at his* command, and his wai]it9 were everiaalisjGr 
ed. Possessed of a fine person, ^ exprQs$i\:e 
countenance, a generous heart, a wc^nn imaginar 
tjion, and a quick understanding, he was the f9r 
vprite of all who knew hini. His thjurst for 
knowledge was ardent, a^d his progres9 in the 
attainment of it as rapid* With these advantEh 
ges, and these attainments, he was sooa abl^ tp 
enter as a student at one of the colleges.. It wap 
there that I became acquainted with him.. Q^ 
Vf.9;^ first in his class, beloved and respected by 
biipi companions ; encouraged and rewarded, by 
bis . teachers, Qe select^ nxe as his intima^ 
friend^ apid h^nce I, had an opportunity of wil^ 
ft^ug the cau^e9. of the wreck of one of the 
finest minds, that ever adorned a human beipg. 

Vanity is a predominant passion in the heEu:t 
of man, and few are not exposed to its slow, but 
fatal attacks. Henry, accustomed from his 
childhood to hear himself praised, and behold 
himself beloved, naturally gave way to that fa- 
tal propensity. When attacked^ through the 
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medium of his vanity, he was unable to resist, 
and thus were many things gained from him, 
'which in another situation he would have indig- 
nantly refused. 

Of the various characters to be met with in a 
college, there are generally some, whose whole 
time is spent in fashionable dissipation, in idle* 
ness, and in a total n^lect ot their studies. 
Such were some of Heniiy's companions; and 
while they looked with the eye of envy upon his 
superior merit, their minds revolved the plan of 
undermining his character, weaning him from a 
love of study, in one word, to make him like 
themselves, a FASHIONABLE STUDENT. 
Useless were it to enter into any detail with res- 
pect to their endeavours* I saw the coming 
danger; I advised, admonished, intreated; till 
mv soul was weary, and all hope had fled. He 
fell from his proud pre-eminence. The ingenu- 
ous blush of modesty, that once had mantled on 
his cheek, gave place to the brazen front of har- 
dened impudence. His studies were neglected, 
his character fcM'gotten, his reputation no longer 
esteemed,-— that he might run the mad round of 
dissipation, and indulge in all the follies of fashf- 
ionable life. Mistaken youth ! Feeling no longer 
•tiie same inward satisfaction with his conduct, 
,he only rushed into greater dissipation to drown 
the stings of reproving concience. I beheld him 
as he proceeded — without the power to raise him 
from the gulph into which he had plunged. I 
beheld him lose the love, the esteem, and the con* 
(idence of his companions, the praises of his in- 
structors, his standing in his class ; and finally, 
after revelling in crime, expelled from that coU 
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HYMN TO PEACE. 
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I. 1. 

Hatl ! oSspring of the skies X 
Celestial Peace ! ive see thy star arise, 
To break the dua and dismal gloom. 
The howliDg tempest to illume, 

AAd «haae its elouds away. 
Awl paiir agrees the earth agaio, 
Fmib mountaio top to verdant plain. 

The suosh&ie and the day ! 

I. 2. 

Kapolepk^ ^star Imset in night, 
Tlia glory faded from his brow, 

VMjM^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^An Ik^b^^i^^^M ^A^^^^^^A A^^^ ^m^mm^^ 

Tfmn pauiui uciucb uigcu uic ngm, 
And bade the JBres of battle glow. 
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The Lord of heaveo, and earth, and air. 
Has stayed the angel of despair. 
And bade the glittering sword of death 
Sleep unremembered in its sheath ; 
In mercj from the throne of heaven 
To suffering Europe peace is given, 
And smiling plenty blooms once more, 
And pours her rich and fertile store 
From hill to hill, from shore to shore ! 

I. 3. 

Tet in the regions of the west, 
Bj Nature's beauties ever blest, 
Red war has raised his bloody crest. 
And grasped the trembling spear ; 
And towns in smokiag ruins lain, 
And armies dashedlb dust again. 
And blighted crop, and hungry plain, 
Spread far the sound of wo^ the voice of fear ! 

• 11. 1. 

O! iron hearted War ! 
Curse on thy blighting and thy baleful star! 
Like livid bolt of thunder driven 
Thou com'st, a judgment from the heaven 

Upon an impious land — 
We bow before thy cruel path — 
We groan beneath thy daemon wrath—* 
Thy bloody heart and hand ! 
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IL 2. 

Yet hark t what warUed i^iiii^aief 
EDtranee the mute and Usteniog ear! 
ItSs the mnnc of the skiea— 
It is the breaking of the ipeart 
The tidlogs glad of pkack have come^- 
HuflAi the loud roar and rattUng drum ; 
The olive branch of peace they raiie, 
And War extinguishes his biase. 
Breaks the strong axle of his car. 
And bids his coursers^ hence, afarv 
Then, like the bird amid his fires^ 
In his own ashes he expires, 
And gives to millioos their desires ! 

IL 3. 

O thou ! JEHOVAH ! GOD OF LOl 
From thj blest throne of light above, 
Has come the olive-bearing dove t 

We bless thee for the boon ! 
Inspire our souls with thankfulneA, 
That from the day of gloominesl, 
Tiie dajr of darkness and distress,* 
Has burst the glowing Uaae, of fiur refi4gent i 



^ Zeph. i. 16. 
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rOR THS ACAOIMIC B1CRSATI0V8. 
ODE TO IfUSIC. 



X^rict f9ff*tyf» Atoxxa- 
Tbnimn hiostwr MticHf • 



LI. 

Magic Mistress of the soul 1 
Celestial Music / at irhose dread control 
Nature her faiiy irorks suspends, 
And to thj warbling harp, and heavenly yoice 
attends! , 
Along thy bright and golden lyre, 
Flow the bright streams of firing fire» 
And notes entrancing, shake each trembling wire ! 

I. 2. 

Thj power can tame the ruddj brand. 
That gleams on Jove's unerring hand, 

And quench its flame in night S 
While heaven's proud bird before thee bends^ 

And itoopa his soaring flight, 
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And slumbers when thy rapture rends 
The bright abodes of light.^ 

I. 3. 

Or, soaring on the azure heayen. 
To thee Ms given 
To strike the golden harp, and wake the soog 
Amid the high seraphic throng ! 
Sailing o^er the liquid air 
Angels bend their pinions fair. 
And touch with thee the hallowed string. 
To heavenly themes in heavenly numbers sing, 
And pour celestial fragrance, borne on aether's wing 

11. 1. 

Thou ! on time's unfolding page. 
Triumphant still, thro' each revolving age ! 
Thy voice was heard in days of yore, 
jO'er new-born earth's domains, and nature's farthes 
shore \ 
The forest bowed before thy might, 
And cities gladdened at thy sight, 
Aod hailed thy harp that beamed with heavec 
ly light! 



* KdCi Toy du^(jjLA*tdL» n^atufov c^nvuus 

Vum, PyTB. 7. 2. a. 
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IL 2. 

And hark ! on Dsmmaek'9 icj stnoid 
The BUDBtrd strikes with flowing band ; 

The lisleniog king is fired. 
And roused to madness by die sound 

That aD his soul inspired. 
He hurled the yengeiul weapon round— 
And many a soul expired l^ 

IL 3* 

Tet not k> deeds of madness ever 
Thy numbers quiver. 
Thine is the boon, to wake the gentle lute, 
Or mid embowerii^ groves the flute I 
Thou canst sing of gentle love, 
Mercy, pure as air above ! 
And win the heart, and charm the soul, 
Tho' o'er the sky the storms of terror roll^ 
And bleak adversity usurps her dread control f X. 
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FOLLIO, 

VBB rOVBTH BCLOODB Of VIB6II« 

[It }s aremaikable fact, which tends greatly to cohp 
fixm the truth of Divine Eevelation, that the traditions 
^ all nations before the birth of oua savioub, poioted 



.|^ Cfie L king vf Dvimiark, wat romdl lo meh * degree of fienif, 
^yy^ exqmiute perfonaimce of ajniiiiCrel| that he slew, is biffaros- 
Ttai, fourof liis gnardi. 

4* 
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to some gredX penoDage who was to appear oq earth, aad 
whose coming was to cause a remarkable change id the 
world. The s^ billins prophecies from which Yib- 
gil's fourth eclogue was takeu, bear a great similarity 
to certain passages in Isaiah. According to the former 
the iron age was to cease, and the fabled golden age 
which the poets sung as liaving formerlj reigned upoa 
earth, was to return; when war should no longer de- 
solate the world, when crimes should cease, 

^* And white roVd innocence from heaven descend.^' 

This eclogue is one of the most curious productions 
of antiquity, and has occasioned as much dispute as 
any in classical literature. Many different conjectures 
have been formed, and many learned critics hav^ dis* 
cussed the point, but as is often the case, they have 
coBtributed to involve the subject in deeper obscurity. 

CoNSTANTiNE the Great, thought this production of 
TiRGiL, a prophecy of Cubist ; and said that 

"jam virgo redit" 

referred to the Virgin Mary. But how as one of the 
entics asks, can ^' rediV^ refer to the motlier of Christ? 
But independent of this, there are many other things ia 
the Eclogue, altogether inconsistent with such a suppo- 
siti'^n. 

There has also been much difference about the child 
of whom Virgil speaks ; some saying it was Mar- 
CELLus, others Salonicus, the son of Follio; while 
others have offered different opinions. But Marcel- 
liXTs was an illegitimate child ; and as to Pollio, there 
is no evidence of his having had a son bom in the year 
in which this Eclogue was written. He did not take Sa-^ 
lone until the year after. 

The most probable conjecture seems to be, that the 
child whose "coming into the world TiRaix< celebrate^ 
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the oflTspring of Scribomii, the wife of Augvs* 
which aifterirards proved to be a daughter. It is 
eat that the poet prophecies its sex, from his be- 
luDg LuciMA to smile upon its birth. Yieoil 
ed to establish himself ia the favour of Augustus, 
to flatter the Romans, by ascribing to them the 
ur of producing the great prince, who, as all the 
tions and prophecies predicted, was about to ap-. 
That he would be the son of Augustus, was 
linlj most probable. In the year 715, after the 
ling of the city, according to Dio CaFsius, Julia, 
bonia's daughter was bom. The eclogue was 
en at the close of the preceding year. 
tie dispute between Anthony and Octayianus, 
settled previous to this time, and plenty reigned in 
»ty after a famine, which had caused great distur- 
es in Rome. Caius Asinius Pollio was the 
ntssioner appointed on the part of Anthony, to 
3 the dispute ; and was Consul at the time. The 
m was auspicious, and the poet hails it, as that in 
:h the predicted prince was to appear. The fot 
ag is an attempt at translation.] 



LiAN Muses, raise a nobler strain 
)ftier measures now the song maintain ! 
rural themes, the groves delight no more, 
rander subject bids the poet soar, 
old the last of the appointed years, 
^ by Cumcean prophetess appears : 
from the gulph of time an age arise, 
m heaven-bom justice quits her native skies ; 
URN once more his bounteous leign extends, 
a new race from heaven's high arch descends 
Munteous powers ! O smile upon his birth, 
bids all iro and toil depart from earth ; 
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Who bids the golden age return again, 
Behold the babe is bom, behold Apollo reign t 

Much honored Pollio ! 'tis beneath thy sway, 
That first the babe of peace shall see the day, 
The appointed months shall urge their blkrtil way. 
And thou, should any latent trace appear 
Of former crime, shalt free the earth from fear. 
The immortal boy, receiy'd in heaven's high dome, 
With gods and godlike heroes finds a home; 
He o'er the worid his grateful fetters throws, 
The world, which to his fieither's ralor bows. 
See earth, blest babe, produce her offerings; 
Beneath thy feet the smiling flow'ret springs— 
Behol4 the ivy twine, th' acanthus bloom, 
And all Arabia waft her rich perfume. 
O'er pastures rich, the flocks shall fearless tread,' 
19'or the grim lion's cruel fieuigs shall dread. 
Around thy cradle flow'rs spontaneous spread, 
While rosy crowns shall deck thy infant head, 
"No more the swain shall fear the serpent's breatli^ 
Ko more the guileful, pois'nous herb, to death 
In falsest form the hapless wretch shall doom» 
Assyrian spikenard in the plains shall bloonu 

But, when your ripening judgment shall unfold ; 
When you shall read of heroes fttmed of old ; 
When, as your father's godlike deeds you know. 
Tour youthful bosom shall with ardour glow ; 
The earth spontaneously shall yield the graiii, 
And yelloi^liar?esta wave upon the plain. 
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Prom the wild thorn the niddj grape shall grow 

from the old oak, the dewy hoiie7 flow ! 

But yet some vestiges of crime remain. 

The blood-stained sword shall quit its sheath again ; 

The bark once more through tumbling billows pliesy 

Thetraich is sunk, the brazen walls arise* 

Another Tiphjs, with her chieb, shall guide 

Another Argo o'er the ocean wide, 

And in another war, great Thetis' son 

Before the Trojan walls, his glorious course shall run I 

Bat when thy youthful years are past and gone, 
No more the wave, beneath the keel shall groan« 
The pine shall quit it's native wood no more. 
To bear the merchant's wealth from diore to shore* 
Her fruits the eartli in rich abundance yields, 
And plenty revels in the jocund fields* 
The labors of the hardy steer shall end ; 
The vines unprun'd beneath their load shall bend* 
Ko more to art, the wool it's dye shall owe, 
£ach varying tint upon the herd shall glow* 
To cut the thread shall cease the sisters three ; 
"Roll OB ye years l" Such is their fix'd decree. 

! great descendant of the pow'rs above, 

I'he adopted offspring of Eternal Jove ! 

Soon roay'st thou come to cheer us, and to claim 

^hy destin'd honors and eternal fame ! 

S^ the round world beneath thy footsteps nod; 

£arth, ocean, heaven, hail the coming God ! 
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Ohl sbtnld nijr qpirityet on eailk ranaio, 
And had I powen to iiiie the lofty strain, 
Kot e'en the bard thai borooght a shade from hell, 
Nor Limfs' self should then the song excel ! 
Thoi|^ Obphsvs glow with all his xothkb's ilre^ 
And Linus catdi the q>lrit of his sni ! 
E'en Pan, should he contend the prize, shoaU owiv 
Arcadia's self the judge, his laurels gone- 
Blest Babe ! thy mother's anxious cares beguile^ 
B^ghitoknowher by her tender smile ; 
A parent's smiles now hail thy glorious bte^ 
And blissful seato in Jofb's bright realms aihdt I 

BPB9S9BBSSgBIBmmBmBeamBB9SeSBSBBBaESB9BBBBaBB^^ 
FOB THE ACADEMIC REC&EAXIONS. 



ODE TO FAME. 

Oh thou t the Goddess at whose si 
Mortals with prostrate reverence bo>w» 

And seek the laurels thou canst twine 
Forever fresh, around the brow. 

Lo ! o'er the world thy power extendi^ 
Man in all ages owns thy sway ; 

Before thy throne with awe he bends- 
All nations humbly incense pay* 

Alike o'er all extends thy reign, 
The high, the low thy ioflueDce feel, 

The monarch and the meanest swaia 
Alike before thy altar kneel. 
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-3DJnpoiigh scenes of cama^ Mood wd fltme 

Behold, th^ undaiuited soldixr seek, 
^0 gain the laurel wreaths of fame, 

The conquering heroes broirs that deck ! 

"IVhen ocean biitows rage and roli» 

And stomy tempebts furious sweeps 
What oheers the hardy sajlor's soul 

As glides the tall bark through the deep ? 
See o'er the boundless waste of waves 

Columbus' soul in search of fams ; 
His comrades' fears, each danger brarea. 

And gains a nerer-dying name ! 

When foul ingratitude had thrown 

The bold adventurer in chains, 
This hope, this cheering thought alone. 

His spirit worn with toil sustains. 
Oh foulest, blackest robbery ! 

To snatch away the well-eam'd crown-« 
Behold another takes from thee, 

The glory due to thy renown. 

Yespusius bears the pakn away. 

And time the theft has ratified, 
Tet shall Columbia's offepriog pay 

To thee the honour due the deed, 
Wliile anxious thousands toil to gain 

The summit of the sacrbd mount; 
And gladly bear each toil and pain 

To quaff the pure Pierian fount; 
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and we shall be very much mistaken, if the ap- 
pearance of so much candour is found to injure 
us in the estimation of our readers. The same 
incentive, though perhaps in difterent degrees, 
no doubt, stimulated our predecessors in this 
department of literature — and we shall not be 
at all displeased, at being ranked among those 
who were ambitious without being jealous, and 
solicitous of their own reputation in subservi* 
ence to the public good. 

But the last and most potent reason, and one 
which to the exclusion of all the preceding is 
sufficient to justify us, is the importance attach- 
ed to this Society, when considered in its effects 
upon American Literature. This may appear a 
bold assertion, and its truth at first view by ma- 
ny may be doubted ; but the least reflection will 
render it perfectly obvious. This Society is in- 
timately connected with Columbia College. 
Columbia College is one of the many institu- 
tions in this country, on which essentially depends 
its intellectual character, and in whose history ia 
involved the progress of Education and Science- 
Who then can doubt of the importance of this S6- 
ciety to the interests of literature in general ? Thus 
things apparently of little value, rise into conse- 
quence when viewed in their proper associations. 

Under these impressions it is proposed to give 
a history of the origin and present state of the 
Columbian Peitho-Logian Society, col- 
lected from original documents in the possession 
of the Society — the whole digested on a new plan. 

Before proceeding, we cannot refrain from 
condoling with the public, that this Society does 
;aot lay claim to a more ancient origin — and 
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that even the time of its foimation is not alto- 
pther unknown ; for then would the Historian 
nave a noble field to flourish upon. He might 
commence by lamenting the irretrievable loss 
^stained by the scientific world in the destruc- 
tion of the early records of so learned an institu- 
tion. From this-he might make an appropriate 
digression by way of consoling his readers,and pic- 
lure to their fancy, hundreds of Grec i an and Ro»- 
"JiAN works, far superior to Homer or Virgil, 
which have probably in the same manner, perished 
forever ! From this fact^ he might amuse himself 
with drawing conclusions of the comparative 
estimation in which the efforts of Genius have 
been held in ancient and modem times, and then 
go on to describe in glorying colours the hard- 
«hip8 attending a literary life, especially that of 
an Historian and Antiquarian^— the mortiiic^a* 
tioiis experienced in fruitless researches after 
musty folios and worn-out manuscripts — and 
the cold ingratitude with which the public has 
frequently treated such invaluable labors. 
Then too would he have had an opportunity of 
displaying his ingenuity in conjecturing when 
and by whom this Society might have been form- 
ed, and when and how the documents relating 
to this important event might have been lost. 
The reader is now capable of judging what 
could have been done did circumstances permit, 
and if he perceives no display of learning or elo- 
quence in the following narration, he must attri- 
bute it, not to the want of inclination j but to ne- 
cessity. 

For the accurate information concerning its 
origin, the Society is indebted to the foresight 
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and prudence of its founders, who sagely pre? 
dieted that it would one day rival the most ceie» 
brated Societies in the world ; and we commence 
our work with feelings not dissimilar from those 
which we suppose to have agitated the bosoms 
of Homer and Virgil when they invoked the 
ismiles of the muse on their epic labours. i 

In the year 1806, a number of the Students -] 
affected by the declining condition of learning ^ 
and morals, held a meeting, to take into consider- 
iition the propriety of establishing a Society, i 
destined to promote both those objects. Thii 
was justly thought a matter of much importp 
ance, and therefore was not decided till after the 
most profound reflection and able discussicHi* 
The debates are said to have continued a whole 
month. However this may be, it is sufficient 
for the reader to be informed, that they finally 
terminated in the establishment of our associa* 
tion, and fortunate was that result for him, be- 
cause we have formed vast plans for his amuse** 
ment and edification. 

Thus has been dispatched in a few sentences 
this important fact In this respect, this History 
differs from all others; but our intention was 
that it should, for it is digested on an improved 
plan. The reader has here an opportunity of see- 
ing the difference between true and false history, 
for truth is always simple and concise, disdaining 
those puerile ornaments with which it is found ne- 
cessary to embellish the fictions of distempered 
fancy. 

In imitation of other learned societies, there 
are a President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, invested with powers similar to those 
given to such officers;^ in other institutions oi 
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the fiame nature. But hitherto we have had no 
Conesponding Secretary ; because, holding no 
ioreign correspondence, none was needed — and 
we have always been decidedly op{>osed to Sine- 
cnre& The public has, no doubt, condemned 
m as extremely selfish, in thus refusing all in* 
tercourse with them, but our express object 
originally, being the improvement of ourselves, 
we thought it unnecessary to inform others of 
our success in the process of self-reformation; 

Sed teBuporamutaDtar, 

and being now, in our opinion, sufficiently im- 
proved, we cast an eye of tender sympathy upon 
the public, and forthwith resolved, if possible, 
to improve them also. 

A member, not long since, proposed to open 
a correspondence with the Royal Society of 
London, through the medium of some of the 
Fellotos of that Society in this country ; but this 
was soon overturned by the suggestion, that it 
might be construed into a treasonable intercourse 
witb the enemy ; and a determination worthy 
oi Roman dignity, was unanimously agreed to, 
viz. never to make the first overtures for ,the 
purpose of forming an acquaintance with toy 
Society, however respectable or learned, whether 
Royal or Republican. 

Our Association, although a Republic of Lite^ 
Tature,is like the great body politic, divided into 
parties, with this dijBTerence, that in the one the 
contest between them is for principle, in the 
other for power. They arose in consequence of 
a debate on the relative value of the study of the 
mathematics ^md the dead languages. Fierce 



i 
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%nd long was the dispute, each maintaining their 
ground with wonderful courage and p^raeve* 
ranee; but the Mathematicians at length retreats 
ed before the clouds of words with whidi the 
Linguists attempted to overwhelm them ; and 
although the charge was repeatedly renewed, 
they were completely routed. This diyisicm has 
not, however, embittered or destroyed our pri- 
vate friendships, for Mathematicians and Lin- 
guists, although in the fields of controversy, they 
are marshalled in hostile array, when they have 
put off their armour, know how to interchange' 
the offices of good-will and affection. 
' The following area few of the fundamental law» 
of our institution, all of which are admirably cal* 
culated to further the objects proposed by its 
establishment: 

1. No Student of immoral character shall be 
admitted. 

2. No Student who does not think Columbia 
College the first in the United States, shall be 
admitted. 

3. No Student shall be admitted, who is un- 
able to translate Virgil apd the Greek Testament 

4. No Member shall be permitted to receive 
a Diploma, unless he be able to translate eveiy 
word of it accurately. 

5. No Student who visits Washington Hall 
or Tammany Hall more than twice a year, shall 
T)e admitted as a member. 

Before we conclude our narration, it will be 
proper to give some account of the origin of the 
present publication. 

The considerations which had the most influ- 
ence in determining the opinion of the Society, 
were a regard to its own reputation and the good <rf 
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tbe public, the9e operated so powerfully, that it 
was no sooner introduced than unanimously sup- 
ported* But though all were united with r^ard 
to its propriety and even necessity, yet great 
dissension arose about the execution, and a 
most formidable discussion took place on the oc- 
casion. The Mathematicians and Linguists were 
as usual, opposed. The former insisted on pub- 
lishing a quarto volume annually, maintaining 
that any thing less, would degrade instead of 
elevate the character of the Society ; that those 
Societies which had acquired the greatest fame, 
had pursued this method, and there was not the 
least doubt, that their quartos had been the 
chief agents in procuring their celebrity. The 
Linguists argued that our views should be more 
limited ; thatquartos, notwithstanding their res- 
pectable appearance, were so grave and dignified, 
that most people were afraid to open them, and 
it being all important that our work should be 
readj they advised that the publication should be 
monthly, and of the size of the Spectator, 
Salmagundi, &c. Upon this, the Mathemati- 
cians broke forth into a violent gust of rage, ex- 
claiming that productions of this description 
were more injurious than beneficial ; by their 
light trifling and foolery, they had so vitiated 
and corrupted the public taste, that Philosophy 
was despised and Science disregarded. 

The Linguists being the majority, won the 
contest, notwithstanding it is evident, that the 
weight of the argument was on the other side. 

We cannot conclude without clearing up a 
difficulty which probably has occurred to many 
of our readers. It has doubtless been matter of 
much surprise^ never to find among the numer^ 
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0U8 titles appended to the names of Literaiy 
characters, that of Honorary Member of this Soot 
ety. Perhaps it has been presumed that it was in- 
cluded in the precious non-descripts — &c. &c. 
which generally bring up the rear of the loi^ 
phalanx. Reader, thou art mistaken! A deter- 
mination which we long since adopted, "and 
which has been tenaciously adhered to ever 
after, is never to confer these Honorary disi- 
tinctions. Our motives were truly charitable: 
compassion for these literary gentlemen Uiem^ 
selves, whose ' blushing honours* werealready lw 
* thick upon them,' that we began to fear for their 
safety — ^and pity for the printers, from whom we 
are in daily expectation of receiving a deputatioa 
to thank us for our regard to their convenience. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



An Essay on the Origin^ Progress^ and Perfection^ 
of Romantic fiction^ both in Prose and Verse. 

KO. II. 

Many have been the disputes with respect tO 
the origin of Modem Romantic Fiction. It has 
successively been ascribed to the Scalds, the 
Arabians, or Saracens, the Bretons, and 
the Greeks. Useless were it at this time to 
enter into any discussion with respect to the 
merits of these several theories. They have al- 
ready been handled by the ablest pens, and we 
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ail therefore proceed to a consideration of the 
Qeral progress of Fiction, going however, upon 
^ hypothesis, that the imagination of writers 
ded more to the formation of Romance, 
Q the wild legends, or uncouth mythology of 
' particular nation.* 

^o pass over the numerous, but feeble attempts 
lewritersofRoMANCEfora long period subset- 
nt to the commencement of modem history, 
attention is roused by the boldness which chi- 
•ous enterprize gave to the eft brts of Romantic 
tioD. Destitute of learning, involved in the mis- 
doud of ignorance, the dark ages presented a 
ancholy picture of mankind, the prey to super- 
Ion, and the bigoted victim of gloomy terror, 
: as the mind of man can never be altogether 
), and as its productions always take the charac- 
of surrounding scenes, from the superstitions of 
kened Europe, sprung those wild and romantic 
snds, upon which the ignorant peasant still 
ights to dwell, which Romance, " parent of 
ien dreams," has adapted to her variegated 
aery, and to which Poesy has had recourse, 
ieck her verses with the tales of yore, and 
wine the amulets of enchantment with the 
lands of her lyre. The common superstition 
L race of superhuman beings universally pre- 
led, and gave a magic colouring to the specio- 
us of early Romance that have been handed 
)Osterity. The populace of Europe, already^ 
disposed by the nature of their own supersti- 
is, eagerly imbibed a full belief, originally 

Sec EixiB*8 ^ Specimens of early Engf1i-;h Metrical Romancet** 
1. p. M, and Duirtor's '^ History of Fiction/' toL 1. p. 127. 
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transported from the east, in all the attributes of 
these imaginary beings. The minstrels adapted 
their airs to this belief, and mingling it with the 
heroic annals of the brave, shot forth a bright, 
though melancholy flame from the darkness ojf 
the middle ages. 

But that which tended most to promote the 
advancement of romantic writing, was the in- 
troduction of Chivalry into Europe ; which 
produced a most important change in the moral 
as well as the intellectual character of the Eu- 
ropean nations. When it became a duty, ^ re- 
ligious, a sacred duty to take up arms in d^ence 
of injured innocence, and to protect the weaker 
sex n'om the rulFian attacks of lawless oppression, 
with the shield and sword of honorable valor, it 
was then that the genius of Romance, winged 
upwards his aspiring flight, and blended 



.with moral truth 

Romantic feats, when dauntlesi Rvigbthood gm?^ 
Its hrififht example to reform ; and save 
FnsheTtered virtue from oppressiou's power j 
Chastised dishonor ; freed the injured slave 
Of tyrant thrall ; attacked the dragon hower ; 
Broke beauty's captive spell, and stormed th* enchanted tower! 

Macneil^s Lybic M dsb of Scotland. 



As the spirit of chivalrous enterprize encreas- 
ed, superstition had its proportionate effect upon 
that branch of human employment, and pointed 
the blade of the warrior to deeds of high renown, 
but of romantic danger. It was this that lent to 
the poetry of thosedays, the daring, but wavering, 
and inconsistent flights of imagination for which 
it is so remarkable. Fancy spread her airy pin- 
ions, and all her fantastic train followed to allure 
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to amuse mankind. Thus was acquired a 
^te for narrations of the most improbable ad- 
ventures, of the most preposterous accidents, 
ilnchanted castles, peerless beauties, and unri- 
alled knights ; 



•••••••t**** 



.... Jerce faces tbreateniiifif war,^ 
Gianti of mightjr bone, and bold emprise, 

id every thing which imagination could iih- 
mt, and fancy dictate, filled not only the poeti« 
li, but the prose romances of the age. The ig- 
>rance of mankind gave credit to these strange 
Nations, and the writers themselves did not 
yubt their possibility. 

The earliest Romances of Chivalry are. 
loee which relate to the exploits of Arthur, 
le British prince, and Charlemagne, with, 
lose of their peers, knights and attendants, 
'he chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
^as the groundwork of the English Romances, 
rhile that ascribed, though falsely, to Turpi n, 
rchbishop of Rheims exerted a decided influ- 
nce over those of France. It would be needless 
3 enumerate the several authors of Romance 
irho then flourished, as our limits would allow 
s to give nothing more than a bare, uninterest- 
ng recital of their names. Amadis de Gaul, 
Jsuarte of Greece, Agtsilan of Colchos, Palmes 
in of England^ were among the chief Romances 
hat graced the soil of the Spanish peninsula, 
ndead, in Spain, wnere the high spirit of chi- 
alry burned with renovated ardor, and the na- 
ure of the climate filled the inhabitants with a 
ofty desire for the feats of romantic story, this 
pecies of writing became a greater favorite* 
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than in any other country, and she has accord- 
ingly produced some of the greatest works on 
this branch of literature. 

Italy, though the tales of chivalry infused 
not their spirit into its prose Romances, is yet 
remarkable for their ease, variety, and beauty* 
The tales of the Troubadours and Trouveurs laid 
the foundation of Italian Romance, and were 
successfully imitated and surpassed in the Cenio 
Novelle Antiche or II Novellinoy and afterwards in 
the Decameron of Boccaccio. But let us not 
forget and pass by the poets that Italy has pro- 
duced in modem days. Upon her shores, and 
beneath her cloudless skies, the harp of song has. 
been struck with an untrembling hand, and the 
voices of her bards have swelled in the chorus of 
universal exultation. T a^so^s JerusaJem ddivered 
will remain a model of poetical romance to the 
latest posterity ; and, with the Orlando Furioso 
of the immortal Ariosto, continue to be read 
and to be admired, when this, and many genera- 
tions of men shall have sought 

That nndiscorered conntry, from whose boom 
No traveller returns ! 

The lofty sentiments, the brilliant diction, the un- 
rivalled and untamed energy, with which these 
poems are replete, have excited and shall for 
ever excite the astonishment of man; while his 
imagination shall be delighted, his heart captiva- 
ted, and all the better feelings of his nature called 
into active play, by the romantic incidents, the 
tender descriptions, the noble and elevated cha- 
racters of the heroes of the song. Each of them 
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Bows onward like a calm majestic etream ; love* 
iy fliid enchanting in the breeze^ and leud, and 
swelling in the storm. 

In a word, Italy has shewn that her soil is 
that of true and classic poetry. The Morscante 
Mor^iore-aS Luigj le Pulci, and the Oriqndo 
Inamorato of Boiardo, are among the principal 
f^' foetic Romances tiiat remain of Italy. These, 
t j{ as wdl as the poems of Ari osto aini of Tar^o, 
If turn ia a greait measure upon supernatural ma- 
tiliinen^. The taste for oriental ima^ry had 
beeet infosed into the mimls of the italtan 
lurds, and rendered their writings full, not on4y 
of the irregular tales ofchivalry, butoft)^ewil<£• 
«8t images o4* Arabian -enchantment, and the 
3ii0st«xuberant investions of eastern iK)esy. 

Suck teas Italy ; — penowned in arts and 
.Brma, we haTe seen Rome the triumphant n»is- 
^ress of the world, bow before the desolating 
whirlwind of barbarism, that swept away in ito 
^devastating progress all art, and science, and 
taste. Y-et have we ^beheld the banner of reiino- 
-ment again uiifuried, and music, and painting, 
and poetry, again dxifuse their influence from 
^ose regions of -enchantment over the rest of de- 
lighted Gurope. Even those days too have fled, 
-anid Italy produces no more her statesmen, lier 
heroes, ber philosophers, her bards. 

Germany, too, has been favourable to Ro« 
MAKCCy and has shot forth Tays 'Of inextinguish* 
ableglory. But, so wild and fantastic have ever 
-been -the eflforts df'6-BRM an Romancers, that the 
<mind is^not'easHy induced to attend to them. 
There is a mistiness 'about them, a gloomy, mys- 
^terions-mode cff expFSSsion, »t wht^ it 'hesitates* 

F 
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They possess a flow of language, but dark, wild, 
and luxuriant They seem to delight in what 
terrifies, rather than softeus, and to cotyure up 
the spirits of the invisible world, in order that 
the imagination of the reader may be carried 
away, and his senses stupified, rather than to cull 
the blooming flowers of fiction, to please the 
heart, and fill the imagination, not so much 
with the images of terrific grandeur, as with 
.those which are calculated to inspire the soul 
^ith softer and more pleasurable emotions. We 
heed but mention the names of Wieland, of 
•Goethe, and of Paul, to be convinced of the 
justice of these remarks. 

The Romantic Poetry of Germany is 
liable to the same exceptions. In fact, the 
.'German Romances are principally works of 
.imagination; sometimes, indeed, pathetic, but 
with affectation ; and without exciting the feel- 
ings in a high degree. There is a verboseness, 
and a redundancy in them which is displeasing ; 
.in endeavouring to find the best words, they 
overshoot their mark, and present a string of so- 
norous epithets. This may, perhaps, be partly 
. owing to the nature of the language. In Roman- 
tic incident, however, the Germans are by no 
means contemptible, and to the lovers of horri- 
ble and terrific imagery, they will ever be ac- 
ceptable. Setting aside the above-mentioned 
extravagancies, they loudly call for our admira- 
tion and our praise. 

The two countries, however, where this spe- 
cies of writing has been carried to the greatest 
perfection, remain yet 40 be considered •. — I al- 
lude to FnANCf) and £noi<an]> ; wbo^e writeis 
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have indeed encircled their glory with the 
wreath of immortality ; 

LOKG. DB SCBUM. Sect. 1. 

And as they demand a more ample description 
than any of the other nations, remarkable for 
Romantic writers, we shall resume the subject 
in our next, in order that a connected view may 
be presented of the origin, progress, and perfec« 
tioQ of Romance in France and England ; 
and a summary notice be given not only of their 
Prose Romances, but of those bright and shining 
luminaries of Poetical Fiction, which have» 
from the age of Chaucer to the present day, 
continued to burn with pure, and undiminished 
splendor. 

M ThoQemilingmieenofeTerytunefolbreM^ 

Indal^ntfaaoy f from the iniitfol banki 

Of Avon, whfince thy rovy fin^ra cull 

FKsh flowers and dews tospnukle on the tmf 

Where Shakespeare lies, be present ; and with thee 

Let Fiction c(Htte,upon her vagrant wingis 

Waftinr ten thousand odors thro^ the air, 

Which by the rlances of her magic eye 

She blends and sh ifts at will, thro* countless forms, 

Btr wild creation. Akensidk. 

X. 



VOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



On the Pleasures of the Student 

There are in this wayward world, who can 
gee no pleasure in the pursuits of literature, no 
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flowem ia the path that lead» to Helicon. There 
are, whose intellectuals are so conkptetdy bo» 
clouded by the mists of moral darkness^ as not 
to perceiife any advantage in peru»ing -the pro- 
ductions of ancient days, or devoting hours to 
the acquisition ot the languages of the times o^ 
•id« To SQch I would exclaim 

I deshre not to tabernacle under the same roof 
iRTith them, nor to hold converse with such Igno^ 
ipami ! But perhaps a brief and rapid sketch of 
the delights of the Student may not be alto* 
gether amiss — Perhaps some remorse may b^ 
txcited in the mind of some rebel to the cause 
of science — Perhaps some chord may be touch- 
ed which will make him thrill through hk 
whole system ! This essay shall have one 
beauty, (though it be negative — )it shall be 
short. 

Let us then commence with the language in 
which HoM£R sung, a language allowra on all 
hands, to be the most perfect in the world. 
One of its beauties is that the number of origin- 
al and primitive words is comparatively small. 
This affords the Student one of his chief amuse- 
jaents, viz. digging for Greek roots. WitH 
eyes sparkling with rapture, ho turns over the 
leaves of the huge quarto, while his eye 
glances down the columns for the object of 
his search. Long is it ere the large letters 
greet his eves, which proclaim that his search 
jBs^tanendl 
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What a pity it is that they had not succeeded 
who endeavoured to derive the Greek tongue 
from the Letters/ Then had there been an ex- 
haiistless potatoe-patch, where we might forever 
di^and still find roots to eradicate! 

The digging of Greek roots is useful in a two- 
fold sense. Firsts as a trial of Patience ; a most 
indispensable requisite, in the attainment of ex- 
cellence in any trade or profession. Secondly, it 
sometimes happens that the root thus patiently 
hunted up, is transplanted into the soil of the 
Memory. This however cannot be accounted a 
very great advantage. That repository is a leaky 
'Tesfief, and committing such stores to its trust, 
bears great resemblance to the punishment of 
the daughters. of Danaus, pouring water into a 
perforated hogshead. And herem consists the 
oeauty of the thing, and this renders the fund of 
amusement exhaustless, for one can daily expe- 
rience the same emotions of delight, at finding 
the same treacherous root. 

In reading the Grecian and Roman poets, the 
next pleasure the student enjoys, is scanning; 
that is to say, cutting up the words, and mixing 
them altogether, so as to make th^m read beau- 
tifully and sonorously — £• G. 

Coxen dizehoe nizqneci lixna trixqneea Hxque, 
Tliryxqiiela rixeto ayxpyz nnquesa Uzquefi lizqne ! ! 

How musical! how soporous! how grand! 
Every word is halt a dozen mouthfuls. One 
ought to grease his jaXvs when he attempts to 
rei^ such poetry as that. Perhaps the toliow- 
ing lines are more harmonious^ though, the La- 
tinity is not«o pure. 

V 3 
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than in any other country, and she has acc< 
ingly produced some of the greatest works 
this branch of literature. 

Italy, though the tales of chivalry infu 
not their spirit into its prose Romances, is 
remarkable for their ease, variety, and beai 
The tales of the Troubadours and Trouveurs 1 
the foundation of Italian Romance, and m 
successfully imitated and surpassed in the O 
Novelle Antiche or II Novellinoy and afterward 
the Decameron of Boccaccio. But let us 
forget and pass by the poets that Italy hasp 
duced in modem days. Upon her shores, i 
beneath her cloudless skies, the harp of song 
been struck with an untrembling hand, and 
voices of her bards have swelled in the chom 
ttniversal exultation. T a^so*s JerusaJemdelwt 
will remain a model of poetical romance to 
latest posterity ; and, with the Orlando Furi 
of the immortal Ariosto, continue to be r« 
and to be admired, when this, and many gene 
tions of men shall have sought 



That andiscorered conntry, from wltose boom 
No traveller returns ! 



The lofty sentiments, the brilliant diction, the i 
rivalled and untamed energy, with which tb 
poems are replete, have excited and shall 
ever excite the astonishment of man ; while 
imagination shall bedeligHted, his heart capti 
ted, and ail the better feelings of his nature cali 
into active play, by the romantic incidents, i 
tender descriptions, the noble and elevated d 
racters of the heroes of the song« Each of tb 
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J onward like a calm majefitic «treawi ; love- 
lid enchanting in the breeze, and loud, and 
ling in the storm. 

a word, Italy has shewn that her soil is 
of true and classic poetry. The Monxante 
riore-oS Luigi lb Pulci, and the Ortando 
\orato of BoiARDO, are among the princi[>al 
ic Romances tl^at remain of It a l v. These, 
ell as the poems of Ariohto and of Tasso, 
in a 'groait measure uf>on supernatiiTal ma- 
3ry, The taetc for oriental imajrery had 

imfnsdd into the minds of the Italian 
B, and rendered their writings (Full, not only 
e irregular tales of chivalry, but of t'jewilcL- 
images ot* Arabian enchantment, and the 
;*exuberant inventions of eastern poesy, 
lok teas It alt; — venowned in arts and 
I, we have seen Rome the triumphant mis- 

4af the world, bow 4)efore the desolating 
■Iwind of barbarism, that swept away in ite 
stating progress all art, and science, and 
J. Yet have we fcelield the banner of refine- 
t again unfurled, and music, and painting, 
poetry, again diffuse their influence from 
B regions of enchantment over the rest of de- 
ed Europe. FA'^en those days too have fled, 
Italt produces no more her statesmen, lier 
es, her philosophers, her bards. 
ERMANY, too, has been favourable to Ro- 
rc«, and has«hot forth raysof inextinguish* 
glory. But, so wild and fantastic have ever 
1 the efforts df^jl-BRMAN Romancers, that the 
1 is 'iiot 'easily induced to attend to them, 
re is a mistiness about them, a gloomy, mys- 
»ttsinode of expression, at which dt^besitateff* 

F 
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Tninpetor nmise ntqni Marlet eoAtavha Wbat 
Xtpee cueperri wlgpen dutolike tail of a dead pijf. 

But of all the delights the man of science eil« 
joys from the perusal of the Greek and Romia 
authors, the tarious readings are a Source of tte 
most keen and never ending speculation. Me- 
thinks I see the indefotigable Bentley, surround- 
ed by duodecimos, octavos and quartos. With 
his destructive weapon in his hand knocking 
out, altering and interpolating-*-^-Oh ! mighty 
shades of dead ladies and gentlemen, is itnofc 
toough to rouse you ftrom your leaden slumbcrt? 
is it not enougn to fecal you from Ercbns, 
though Styx be wound * nine times round yoo? 
Perhaps after all the admiration we have profes- 
sed for the relics of the ancients ; we have been 
admiring every thing else but their works. In 
some cases this is certainly true. The famotti 
ode of Sappho has always been looked upon « 
t masterpiece of the kind by the lovers of flw 
poetry. It has but seventeen lines which h»^ 
liurvived the wreck of learning, but there ar» 
forty or fifty " varlae lectiones.^ It is thefefci^ 
fifty to one that this is not Sappho's odeatftlL 

But time would fail me, were I to endeavoil 
to enumerate all the enjoyments, classical liten 
ture affords the Student. There is a trifling dii 
advantage how&ver, which attends all the pa 
sing and the "scanning aiid digging for roob 
%bich is» that the ideas of the author «nd tl 
emotions he nokeant to lexcite are apt to »I 
tthixHigh. the fingem. That U bow^vQr ^oomp 
»tit^Jy.ftf»all importaj[)c6. •. . .• ^ 
: The st:^y .of n^etapbyskls, is one in which k1 
jipeculative mind always find9|^i;ofi»odit;y eikOHl 
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to dive into; profundity which grows still deep* 
fraud darker. The Student may turn his eyes 
inward till they ache for it, in examining the in- 
side of his head. In this operation it sometimes 
liappens that he disorders the whole economy of 
bis pericranium, and turns ail its furniture top* 
sjr-turry. So complete has this metamorphosis 
bera, that some philosophers have believed them- 
teives, and.all the objects of their vision to be 
nere ideas ; in short, that there was nothing ma- 
erial in creation. In ail probability, in turning 
heir eyes inwardly, they made a hiatus, through 
rhich all that was within escaped ; and thus 
bey believed with reason, that there was no- 
ting material therein. The first step in the 
tudv of metaphysics, is to be convinced, that 
11 the notions we formerly entertained, areabso- 
itely and diametrically false. The Student 
nds he was mistaken when he said he saw with 
is eye»— ^For the eyes do not see, the nose smell, 
\yt ears hear, nor the tongue taste. He learns 
liat there is no heat in fire. For why ? The 
[ft has no sensation of heat 
In natural philosophy, he makes a wonderful 
liseovery. He finds that there is no such thing 
% contatt in the world. That he never touchea 
ny thing in his life^ but that there is a certain 
avisible, intangible and incorporeal &c. &c. &c. 
abetance, which is always between any two ob- 
!CtB whatever*. 



• A 70™W vm^ to wh«m thit pitooe <»f kiio«vl«4iir« inm OMBioawea^ 
\^irv9r a Hne on the table wUh Ills naUa, ana asked «wU»tina<l« 
Kihe i t tw iA?** 
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These things I have indited, for the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, and the acceleration of the 
tardy, 

Vt studio majore petent Helicona Tirenteai. 

SHADRACa 
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On Talent. 

Whether all men are bom ^ith equal pow* 
ers of intellect, is a question not to be agitated 
at this time. The fact that those powers, eith^ 
influenced by a previous organization, or impro- 
ved and modified by discipline and education, 
are as variegated as the shadows on the hills, is 
sufficient to excite our curiosity and arrest our 
thoughts. It requires no deep and continuous 
observation of the world, to procure in its chil- 
dren every gradation of intellect, from the moit 
small and msignificant, up to the most com- 
manding eminence of sublimated genius. There 
are some who seem bom to penetrate with eagle 
glance, the darkest recesses of nature ; otben 
to ff rope in all the terrible obscurity of moral 
midnight : some by their lofty and towering 
minds, to challenge the admiration of succeflsi^ 
ages; others, by their idiot gaze, only to excite 
our commiseration, and to make us to wonder 
at this most interesting but most awful contiast 
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moral purity, talent is tbat standard^ 

1 every mfuCs importauce sbouki be re* 
every other i« spurious and mean, when 
1 to this. The sordid power of accu« 
money, too often, in every community, 
gs in scone measure a standard, even 
« who have other qualifications besides 
heir purse. But mind can never be so 
ly degraded, even in the most avari- 
nmunities ; sooner or later it takes a 
elevated front, and succumbs not to the 
olence of the worst and most contempt-^ 
I aristocracies, that of mere wealth. He 
esses more intellect than his neighbour, 
ey come in contact, infallibly rule him. 

necessary result, for if it were not so, 
ould be radically changed ; laws which 

this principle for at least one of their 

would be idle and useless, 
is something in the human mind, that 
it to delight in every thing elevated or 
lether it be in the productions of nature, 
3 exertions of intellectual excellence : 
fact tends to prove its high origin, that 
ised as it is by vice, and the perversion 
best faculties, still it sometimes breaks 

clouds which envelope it, and shines 
)rbof day, in thf full blaze of its glory. 

no sublimer object of mental percep- 
I great talent. The contemplation of 
ons, are, however, not of that sort which 
delightful emotions. Not like that of 
ing star which sheds abroad its benig- 
t, and induces a calm melancholy over 
Dgs, but like that of the burning comely 
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which with its fiery appendage, wheels through 
the regions of illimitable space; and though we 
would turn our eyes to so splendid an object, yet 
it casts a dim and lurid light, which awes us into 
silence. There is a height, and dignity, and 
grandeur in great minds, which we admire, 
while We fear ; which too often, alas ! excite our 
little passions, and do not permit u$ to taste all 
the intensity of feeling which such an exhibition 
should inspire. 

That great blessings, that high and important 
qualiiications might by abuse be converted into 
tne greatest evil and most pre-eminent disad- 
vantage, appears to have been a constitution of 
God, throughout all his works, physical and 
Tnoral. That which the bounty of Heaven has 
given us for our nutriment and support, may 
often be changed into the most active poison- 
that which once gave health and vigour, may 
now only prove the bane of our existence. All 
those affections and passions which are given to 
us for noble and exalted purposes, become, by 
the corruption of our nature, the direct sources 
of moral depravation and natural dissolution ; 
and man himself allied by his crimes with the 
brute that perisheth. Great talent itself, when 
not consecrated by purity of head and heart, be- 
pomes the foulest and most fatal curse which the 
world can experience. Before we revel in the 
delightful anticipation of seeing the infant mind, 
which now in the bud, promises the beauty of 
full-blown glory, which now germinating shows 
ample prospect pf rearing its proud branches to 
the clouds, of triumphantly looking over the 
tallest trees of the forest, and bearing with tena- 



I 
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[irmness the rudest shocks of time, the 
occupation is to supplicate heaven for its 
on and employment, that instead of heing 
ry, it may not be the dishonour of its pos- 
; instead of being the happiness, it may 
the ruthless destroyer of the peace of mil- 
1 every age. And is this a phantom con- 
iip to frighten and dismay ? Is it the airy 
ation of distempered fancy ? Oh ! no ! — 
there had been no Bona partes, no 
AIRES. Did not the one for more than 
^ years by the efforts of his enormous but 
ected talent, agitate Europe to its cen- 
id introduce the wide and desolating reign of 
Ation and crime ? Did not he pour out the 
of millions upon the crimsoned plains of 
t every country of Europe, and trium- 
ly trample over their bodies in his march 
EMPIRE OF the world ? What taught 

forget his best hope and to consign him- 
>the dark, the dreary, the hopeless regions 
jck and cheerless iniidelity, but the wit and 
ence of a man, whose exertions against 
tianity even at this day have not lost their 
r, the consequences of which a miserable 

1 have felt from the equal, the stern decrees 
libutive justice ? Every perversion of our 
ties mustnecessarily accumulate the amount 
sery and distress ; and God does not send 
the earth a more terrible messenger of his 
sancCy than great talents, destitute of moral 
liple. The fact itself is repugnant to our 
%8 : the man who has all the vigor of intei* 
:x>mbined with all the baseness' and vice of 
h human nature is capable, is an object ter« 
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rible indeed. The foul fiend of lieit who once 
was an angel of light, and w^io, though he hat 
lost his purity, has not lost his intelligen<^, is a 
subject of contemplation equally soothing. But 
let us not be of that class of miserabte reasoners 
Wiio argue t lat because talent may beebnsed, 
therefore it is wort:ik?SB. Wnen under proper 
direction it is a high and honorable distincfbioB ; 
it tends to extend the sphere of our «Befuliieai| 
to enlarge our pleasures, to make otliers partici- 
pate in tiie fruit of our labor. 

But do great talents contribute more to ftehapt- 
|>i4»essof4nan,than a plainand decent mediocrity? 
Providence «eeKU9 to hare distributed ^retlj 
equaUy the good and the evil ; amd peiimps upon 
iconsideratAon, we should Sod, in this instance, 
the general law has not been coFfftnwrened.'Cri'eat 
genius is always connected with great sensibili- 
ty, wnich ever exposes its possessor to varieA 
dii^ress, anxiety, and solicitude. No downy <^ouck 
for it prepares the |m11ow, or courts its soft fiQuni* 
bers ; for it cam snatch but a broken repose from 
amidst the projects -of ambition and isf ffmi& 
Calumny, that ceaseless tornventor, lei^te itt 
ttiOstdeadly shafts at the great, and makes thett 
writhe imdenr the torture 'Of its scorpion sfeing. 
Pale thought sits brooding on the brow^mi^' 
ty intellect, and the fear of failure or the hope ctf 
suooesK,akerna(tely darken intomidnight or iU»- 
minftte with the ray ofthe sun beam, its pale-mid 
winkled w^HSage. Too often deathtihe consequence 
of ^LS ^eU as the relief from hard, continued la- • 
bour^ lays low the proudei^t ^genius, bsFffles ils 
plans for the amelioration -of human conditicm» 
i»mfss a sorrowing WGVld 4» ^be sileiit -aiiA 
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adore. Not such the lot of him who possessing 
moderate talents keeps the ^* noiseless tenor of 
his way*' undisturbed by the pains of racking 
care, or the powerful darts of malignant envy. 
The day closes upon his labor, the social eve- 
ning circle sheds its gentle gleam of satisfaction 
on his soul, and each morning wakes him to new 
delights. Should discontent seize him, let him 
look to the catastrophe of the wretched Chat- 
TERTON, or contemplate the life of Savage, and 
let him press to his bosom with extacy, the hap- 
piness which is almost without alloy. A. 
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On the Developement of Mind. 

That the constitution and nature of man has 

I been radically and essentially the same at every 

. epoch of the world, as it is at the present hour, 

both reason, history, and experience most une- 

quiyocally concur to establish, beyond the reach 

^controversy and dispute. On comparing the 

observations upon human character contained 

in the writings of eminent men who flourished 

in different ages, we cannot fail to be struck 

Widi the extraordinary coincidence of observa- 

tkm and sentiment, and even sometimes of ex-* 

lireasion which their delineations of human ac- 

tiOiiBaiid manners so frequently exhibit Ho- 

BACB and Shakespeare, perhaps the two 

G 
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flawer» m the path that lead» to Helicon. Tbere 
are, whose intellectuals are so completely he^ 
clouded by the mists of moral darkness, as not 
to perceive any advantage in perusing -the pro- 
ductions of ancient days, or devoting hours to 
the acquisition of the languages of the times of 
•Ul« To aoch I would exclaim 

I desire not to tabernacle under the same POof 
1«rith them, nor to hold converse v^rith such Igno- 
Tami! But perhaps a brief and rapid sketch of 
the delights of the Student may not be alto« 
gether amiss — Perhaps some remorse may be 
txcited in the mind of some rebel to the cause 
of science — Perhaps some chord may be touch- 
ed which will make him thrill through hkt 
whole system ! This essay shall have one 
beauty, (though it be negative — )it shall be 
short 

Let us then commence with the language in 
which HoM£R sung, a language allowed on all 
hands, to be the most perfect in the world. 
One of its beauties is that the number of origin- 
al and primitive words is comparatively small. 
This affords the Student one of his chief amuse- 
JBents, viz. digging for Greek roots. WitK 
eyes sparkling with rapture, he turns over the 
leaves of the huge quarto, while his eye 
glances down the columns for the object of 
his search. Long is it ere the large letters 
greet his eyes, which proclaim that his search 
El at an end! 
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What a pity it is that they had not succeeded 
who eDdeavoured to derive the Greek tongue 
from the Letters ! Then had there been an ex- 
haiistless {>otatoe-patch,^i^here we might forever 
digy and still find roots to eradicate! 

The digging of Greek roots is useful in a two- 
fold sense. First, as a trial of Yatience ; a most 
indispensable requisite, in the attainment of ex- 
. cellence in any trade or profession. Secondly, it 
sometimes happens that the root thus patiently 
hunted up, is transplanted into the soil of the 
Memory. This however cannot be accounted a 
very gres^t advantage. That repository is a leaky 
•Tegsel, and committing such stores to its trusty 
bears great resemblance to the punishment of 
the daughters. of Danaus, pouring water into a 
perforated hogshead. And herem consists the 
beauty of the thing, and this renders the fund of 
amusement exhaustless, for one can daily expe- 
rience the same emotions of delight^ at finding 
the same treacherous root. 

In reading the Grecian and Roman poets, the 

next pleasure the student enjoys, is scanning \ 

that is to say, cutting up the words, and mixing 

. them altogether, so as to make th^m read beau- 

. tif uUy and sonorously — £• G. 

» 

Coxen dixdMB nizqiieci lixna trixquecft lixaae, 
Pb^rzquela rixeto ayxpyx nixquesa lizquen lizqiw ! ! 

How musical! how' sbrprous! how grand! 
£very word is halt a dozen mouthfuls. One 
ought to grease his jaWs when he attempts to 
res^ such foetry as that. Perhaps the ioliow* 
iiig lines are more harmonious^ though, the La« 
' timty is BOt«o pure. 

V 3 
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I 

Tninpetor nmue ratqui icarlet toatiunha Wbat 
Xtpee cueperri wlgpen dulbiike tail of a dea4 pi|^. 

But of all the delights the man of scieAC« en- 
jdys from the peruMl of the Greek and Roman 
authors, the various reading9 are a Source of the 
most keeti and never ending speculation. Me- 
thinks I see the indefotigable Bentley, surround- 
ed by duodecimos, octavos and quartos^ with 
his destructive weapon in his hand knocking 
out, altering and interpolating— —Oh ! mighty 
lihades of dead ladies and gentlemen, is it not 
Enough to rouse you from your leaden slumbers ? 
is it not enough to fecal you from Erebus, 
ihough Styx be wound * nine times round you/ 
Perhaps after all the admiration we have profes- 
sed for the relics of the ancients ; we have been 
admiring every thing else but their works. In 
4bme cases this is certainly true. The famous 
ode of Sappho has always been looked upon as 
* masterpiiece of the kind by the lovers of fine 
poetry. It has but seVi^nteen lines which bavfe 
fiurvived the wreck of learning, but there are 
forty or fifty ** varf ae lectioneS.^ It is theftfdife 
fifty to one that this is not SA^pko's ode at all. 
But «me^ would fail me, were I to endeavour 
to enumerate all the enjoyments, classical liteni- 
ture affords the Student. There is a trifling dis- 
advsu[ita£e how^v^r, which attends sill the par- 
sing and the 'scanning and digging for roots ; 
trbicb \i^ that the ideas of the author fixA the 
cmotiot^. h^ nokeaut to excitja ^rd apt to slip 

through, the fi^ger$. .That id bow^Tt|r /^f ogtnpt^ 
. »tit^JyLftl»^l importaj!ic6. ■•', . / u .^ : • : 

:. TheaMy.rfmetapbysicis, is one m wbkh the 
jipeculative mincl always fmd9|^i;Qfi»odyyty eiMliilt^ 



I 
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to dive into; profundity which grows still deep* 
er and darker. The Student may turn his eyes 
inward till they ache for it, in examining the in- 
side of his head. In this operation it sometimes 
happens that he disorders the whole economy of 
his pericranium, and turns ail its furniture top* 
sy-iturry. So complete has this metamorphosis 
been, tnat some philosophers have believed them- 
selves, and. all the objects of their vision to be 
mere ideas ; in short, that there was nothing ma- 
terial in creation. In all probability, in turning 
their eyes inwardly, they made a hiatus, through 
which all that was within escaped ; and thus 
they believed with reason, that there was no- 
thing material therein. The tirst step in the 
study of metaphysics, is to be convinced, that 
all the rao^toft^ we formerly entertained, are abso- 
lutely and diametrically false. The Student 
finds he was mistaken when he said he saw with 
his eye»— ^Forthe eyes do not see, the nose smell, 
th« ears hear, nor the tongue taste. He learns 
that there is no heat in fire. For why ? The 
fire has no sensation of heat. 

In natural philosophy, he makes a wonderful 
discovery. He finds that there is no such thing 
fts conlo^ in the world. That he never touched 
any thii^ in his life, but that there is a certain 
invisible, intangible and incorporeal &c. &c. &c. 
substance, which is always between any two q\^ 
jectswhata^er*. 

• A. yofuw tnMi to wlMm thit pitooc <»f kii(Mvl«4iir« ^rm OMBioawaH. 
CjS, mm a HM on tb« table wUh bis naUs, anaaikeU <*wUatina<la 
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These things I have indited, for the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, and the acceleration of the 
tardy, 

Vt studio majore petent Helicona Tirentem. 

SHADRACH. 



FOA THE ACADEMIC R£CREATIOKS« 



On Talent. 

Whether all men are bom ^ith equal pow- 
ers of intellect, is a question not to be agitated 
at this time. The fact that those powers, either 
influenced by a previous organization, or impro- 
ved and moaified by discipline and education, 
are as variegated as the shadows on the hills, is 
sufficient to excite our curiosity and arrest our 
thoughts. It requires no deep and continuous 
observation of the world, to procure in its chil- 
dren every gradation of intellect, from the mo6t 
small and msignificant, up to the most com- 
manding eminence of sublimated genius* There 
are some who seem bom to penetrate with eagle 
. glance, the darkest recesses of nature ; others 
to grope in all the terrible obscurity of moral 
midnight : some by their lofty and towering 
minds, to challenge the admiration of successive 
ages; others, by their idiot gaze, only to excite 
our commiseration, and to make us- to wonder 
at this most interesting but most awf^ji contrast 
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nnness the rudest shocks of time, the 
occupation is to supplicate heaven for its 
n and employment, that instead of being 
y, it may not be the dishonour of ils pos- 

instead of being the happiness, it may 
the ruthless destroyer of the peace of mii- 

every age. And is this a phantom con- 
p to frighten and dismay ? Is it the airy 
.tion of distempered fancy ? Oh ! no ! — 

there had been no Bonapartes, no 
.IRES. Did not the one for more than 

years by the efforts of his enormous but 
cted talent, agitate Europe to its cen- 
d introduce the wide and desolating reign of 
ition and crime ? Did not he pour out the 
^f millions upon the crimsoned plains of 

every country of Europe, and trium- 
y trample over their bodies in his march 

EMPIRE OF THE WORLD ? What taUght 

> forget his best hope and to consign him- 
the dark, the dreary, the hopeless regions 
:k and cheerless iniidelity, but the wit and 
snce of a man, whose exertions against 
ianity even at tins day have not lost their 
, the consequences of which a miserable 
have felt from the equal, the stem decrees 
ibutive justice ? Every perversion of our 
ies must necessarily accumulate the amount 
•ery and distress ; and God does not send 
the earth a more terrible messenger of his 
ance, than great talents, destitute of moral 
iple. The fact itself is repugnant to our 
es : the man who has all the vigor of intet- 
t)mbined with all the baseness' and vice of 
a human nature is capable, is an object ter« 
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which with its fiery appendage, wheels through 
the regions of illimitable space ; and though we 
woulcf turn our eyes to so splendid an object, yet 
it casts a dim and lurid light, which awes us into 
silence. There is a height, and dignity, and 
grandeur in great minds, which we admire, 
while We fear ; which too often, alas ! excite our 
little passions, and do not permit us to taste all 
the intensity of feeling which such an exhibition 
should inspire. 

That great blessings, that high and importsbt 

aualiiications might by abuse be converted into 
le greatest evil and most pre-eminent disad- 
vantage, appears to have been a constitution of 
God, throughout all his works, physical and 
moral. That which the bounty of Heaven hai 
given us for our nutriment and support, maj 
often be changed into the most active poison- 
that which once gave health and vigour, maj 
now only prove the bane of our existence. Al 
those affections and passions which are given t 
us for noble and exalted purposes, become, b; 
the corruption of our nature, the direct source 
of moral depravation and natural dissolution 
and man himself allied by his criines with th 
brute that perisheth. Great talent itself, whe 
not consecrated by purity of head and heart, b 
pomes the foulest and most fatal curse which tt 
world can experience. Before we revel in tl 
delightful anticipation of seeing the infant rain* 
which now in the bud, promises the beauty ■ 
full-blown glory, which now germinating shou 
ample prospect of rearing its proud branches 
the clouds, of triumphantly looking over tl 
tallest trees of the forest^ and bearing with ten 
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nnness the rudest shocks of time, the 
ccupation is to supplicate heaven for its 
Q and employment, that instead of being 
y, it may not be the dishonour of its pos- 
instead of being the happiness, it may 
he ruthless destroyer of the peace of mil- 
every age. And is this a phantom con- 
p to frighten and dismay ? Is it the airy 
tion of distempered fancy ? Oh ! no ! — 
there had been no Bonapartes, no 
IRES. Did not the one for more than 
years by the efforts of his enormous but 
3ted talent, agitate Europe to its cen- 
1 introduce the wide and desolating reign of 
tion and crime ? Did not he pour out the 
»f millions upon the crimsoned plains of 
every country of Europe, and trium- 
f trample over their bodies in his march 
SMPiRE OF THE WORLD ? What taught 
forget his best hope and to consign bim- 
:he dark, the dreary, the hopeless regions 
k and cheerless inhdelity, but the wit and 
nee of a man, whose exertions against 
anity even at this day have not lost their 
. the consequences of which a miserable 
have felt from the equal, the stem decrees 
ibutive justice ? Every perversion of our 
es must necessarily accumulate the amount 
3ry and distress ; and God does not send 
he earth a more terrible messenger of his 
mce, than great talents, destitute of moral 
pie. The fact itself is repugnant to our 
s : the man who has all the vigor of intel* 
ombined with all the baseness and vice of 
\ human nature is capable, is an object ter- 
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rible indeed. The foul fiend of hell who once 
WHS an au^el of light, and w-^o, though he hM 
lost his purity, has not lost his intelligence, is a 
subject of contemplation equally soothing. But 
let us not be of tliat class of miserable reasoneri 
w:io argue t tat because talent may be abused, 
therefore it is wort ik'ss. VVt^en under firop^ 
direction it is a high and honorable distindtioa; 
it tends to extend tlie sp^^ere of our osefuliiea^ 
to enlarge our pleasures, to make others partici- 
pate in t.Ye fruit oi* our labor. 

But do great talents contribute moFeiodiefaap* 
piness of man, than a plain -and decent mediocrriy? 
Providence iseems to hare distributed pretty 
equaUy the good and the evil ; and pertiaps upon 
'consideration, we should 'find, in this instence, 
the general law has not been contravened. Crreat 
genius is always connected with great 'sensibili- 
ty, wiiich ever exposes its possessor to varieA 
dis(tre8S, anxiety, and solicitude. No downy couck 
for it prepares the pillow, or courts its soft slum- 
bers ; for it can snatch but a broken repose from 
amidst the projects -of ambition and of 4iEan& 
Calumny, that ceaseless tormentor, levels its 
most deadly shafts at the great, and maikesthea 
writhe under the tortupe *of its scorpion sting. 
Pale thought sits brooding on the brow -of miglh*^ 
ty intellect, and the fesr of failure or the bppe of 
sucocsK, alternately darken intornidnigKt or ilhi>- 
ininate with the ray of the sun beam, itS'pale and 
winkled visage. Too o^n deaththe consec^uenoe 
of as Miell as the relief from hard, coi>tinued Ifr- , 
bottr, :lay6 low the proudest •genius, baFllies ito 
plans fdr the amelioration of human condition, 
auid tettves a sorrowipg world 4» ^be 'silent and 
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>re. Not such the lot of him who possessing 
Klerate talents keeps the " noiseless tenor of 
. way*' undisturbed by the pains of racking 
"e, or the powerful darts of malignant envy. 
le day closes upon his labor, the social eve- 
ig circle sheds its gentle gleam of satisfaction 
his soul, and each morning wakes him to new 
lights. Should discontent seize him, let him 
»k to the catastrophe of the wretched Chat- 
RTON, or contemplate the life of Savage, and 
him press to his bosom with extacy, the hap* 
which is almost without alloy. A. 
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On the Developement of Mind. 

That the constitution and nature of man has 
en radically and essentially the same at every 
och of the world, as it is at the present hour, 
th reason, history, and experience most une- 
ivocally concur to establish, beyond the reach 
controversy and dispute. On comparing the 
servations upon human character contained 
the writings of eminent men who flourished 
different ages, we cannot fail to be struck 
th the extraordinary coincidence of observa- 
Q and sentiment, and even sometimes of ex* 
ession which their delineations of human ac« 
ins and manners so frequently exhibit Ho- 
lcs and Shakespeare, perhaps the two 
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most accurate and subtle observers of " men^ 
their manners and their wavs" that the worUt 
ever saw^ may triumphantly be adduced in sup- 
port of the doctrine we maintain. Their de* 
ecriptions of man in all his various phases, lightly 
and shades, in all tlie stages of his existence^ 
and in all the relatione and situations of his be-, 
ing, afford direct, positive and unimpeachable 
testimony that the human character is uniform- 
ly and invariably the same in all its qualitiesand 
capacities both physical, intellectual, and mond, 
throughout all the ages, and in all the countiiei 
of the world. 

No individual possesses the internal metns of 
developing the powers of his understanding : in 
the intercourse of society alone are they cherish- 
ed and ripened to their full maturity* The dif^ 
ficulty of unfolding them to their highest extent 
and farthest limit of expansion, must ever be in 
proportion to their native strength and the fine- 
ness and delicacy of their feelings. The common 
and ordinary occurrences of domestic and social 
life are sufficiently adequate to call forth the cv 
pacities of a mind not above mediocrity, as its 
originstl structure and configuration i&justadapW 
od to tb^t species of knowledge and instruction 
which common events can afford. But to mindi 
of a higher order, miiids which possess poweiS' 
of a ditierent cast, and of a far more exjsHed 
character, another species of discipline andiedur 
catii>n is necessary ; it can be only great and; exr 
traordinary .circumstances that are adequate, to 
the. complete development of such understaiHt 
ings. As these occasions, which are so absolute^' 
ly cpiH\ected with their full display, occur lo 
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arely, it must follow as an irresistible inference, 
liat the powers of genius are seldom enlarged to 
he extent of their capacity, or ripened to their 
Perfect maturity. As ordinary and common- 
)lace understandings find the means of tlicir de« 
relopikient in the vulgar routine of social busi- 
lefls, and are most frequently brought sooner to 
Perfection in the particular sphere for which na- 
ure designed them, than mmds of a higher cha* 
ider, they are certain of becoming the subjects 
if preference in the decision of the superiicial 
Alt of mankind, while the substantial merits of 
;e»uine talent are entirely unnoticed by their 
mmitBM and incautious exsuBinations. 

No one surely will cry ont for proof, when 
ne a£m that no individual possesses within 
linself the means or power of unfolding his un- 
ietstsnding. It is curious, however, to corisi- 
ier in the examples which we have not long 
•nee bad, of two men taken wild from the 
Mods, the one in the Pyrennees, the other 
n the fore^of Germakt : curious I say to 
XNiftider, to what a degree of stupidity the hu- 
OMMft animal is capable of being i>educed, when 
dnit out from the advantages of social inter- 
Dourse. What is the cause of that contrariety 
of chamcter which prevails between the pea- 
sant and the inhabitant of the city ? The one we 
Aacrve to be dull, heavy and phlegmatic, the 
other lively, active, and ingenious. The solu- 
tion to this question requires scarcely the smal- 
lest reflection. Who will dispute that diffei'ent 
degrees of mutual association produces these op- 
posite characteristics ? It is not uncommon to 
see men of fine talents, and eminent scholarship. 
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in excbai^ng the Btudies of the University for 
the pursuits of a country gentlemen, lose all the 
acquirements by which they were formerly dii^ 
tinguished, and become almost as stupid aod as 
iraorant as the horses and hounds with ivhich 
tnev associate* There being no one to afford 
fuel to the fire, the flame gradually subsides^ 
till at length it finally expires. 

An association for the advancement of lettets 
and philosophy was instituted at Paris, undei 
theactiveand enterprizing administration ofCARp* 
DiNAL Richelieu, who was perfectly aware 
of the immense superiority which a concentniF 
tion and collision of intellectual strength posset* 
sed over the unassisted efforts of individual ex- 
ertion. This was the first literary establisi^ 
ment to which Europe gave birth, and the 
success which accompanied its efforts fuUy jut* 
tified the forecast of its illustrioua founder, 
while it reflected the highest lustre upon hit 
genius and his enterprize. The productions of 
the society in the first stage of its progress, wete 
comparatively few, feeble and insi^ificant; but 
the light which then glimmered with so pale and 
faint a lustre, soon began to emit a stronger ity, 
and gradually " shone more and more unto the 
])erfect day : and it is a subject of the highest 
astonishment to consider the rapid and prodi- 
gious strides which were made by science and 
philosophy, under its encouraging support, and 
propitious auspices.' 

• This wa» the narent of many other societies of a similar chaiac- 
ter, not only in Trance, hut in various parts of Eusopb. T^to 
VmmKCB Aoabimt, avoag other», traces its origin to thb prioMtfjr^ 
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I noticed flbore, that inferior minds unfolded 
their capacities more rapidly than those which. 
poBsess the higher intellectual qualities. The 
occasions for c^ling forth the latter are compara- 
tirely ftw ; it is seldom that in common life we 
meet eyents which are in the least degree ade- 
quate to excite such powers as those of judgment, 
reasoning, and imagination. Their nature and 
aim is hish and lofty, and they demand a corres- 
pondent dignity and elevation of circumstance to 
rouse their energies into action and display. 

They are plwts which flourish only in a 
strong and vigorous soil. But the lesser powers^ 
such as perception, association, and memoiy, 
find their aliment in almost every daily and 
hourly occurrence. The same fifame which 
scarcely warms the sturdy oak, wraps the har- 
vest field in a sheet ojf fire. 

As an^ evidence that great national emergen* 
cifB, interesting and momentous periods of do- 
m^itic and foreign relation, invariably call into 
display the exertion of high and commanding 
talent, we need, only point to the page of past 
histoiy. The annals of the world teem with ex- 
aniples illustrative of this important and univer- 
sal principle. We will call the attention only 
to some of the most remarkable epochs of the 
trbrld, and as the events connected with them 
are generally known, will notice them without 
comment. 



4iMmi ef IImsbbiio. The ffuiti of this society^ labon, at cseiD. 
pliSed Id that gi^pantic production^ the French Encyeiopedky wiU 
eter renaiii a lutiog' monument of the vahiahle achieyemeotB. and 
f^ U|^ QtiUty of an enligrhtened combination tif genius, 

a 2 
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The empire of Persia, under the government 
of the illustrious Ctrus ; that far-famed period 
in the history of Greece, when her single arm 
opposed and crushed the gigantic forces of Feb- 
8IA, seconded by the resources of nearly die 
whole of civilized Asia ; Rome in all the dif- 
ferent stages of her progress, from her first esta- 
blishment as a petty community to the period 
when she shone forth as mistress of the world ; 
our own memorable revolution which gave birth 
to, or rather introduced upon the theatre of the 
nation as eminent and illustrious a race of spirits 
as ever signalized and adorned the counsels of a 

fovemment ; the present extraordinary aera of 
luROPSAN history, distinguished as much by 
the lofty character of its events, as by the splen- 
dor and variety of active genius. 

Few minds can be cited as instances contain- 
ing all the nobler powers. Most men of ge- 
nius are apt to cultivate and improve a single 
faculty to the expense and ruin of another. By 
habit they become attached to some favourite 
pursuit, which requires the exercise of a parti- 
cular power ; to that alone they give their undi- 
vided care and attention, while they suffer the 
other qualities of the understanding to languish, 
through want of nourishment, and ultimately to 
expire. Some excel in jud^ent and reasonmg, 
who are tbtally destitute of imagination, while 
on the other hand we can point out many mindi 
of the highest order of genius, in whom the fires 
of the imagination bum with the brightest lustre 
where the judgment and reasoning seem entirely 
to have vanished, ^nd 
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^ Like the iMselea fabric of a ymoUf 
Left not a wreek behind.** 

The style of the former is cold, barren, and 
equally destitute of ornament and interest. The 
latter are deficient in sound reasoning, and pot 
possessing a capacity of patient research and 
minute investigation, most commonly deduce 
unjust conclusions either from their own pre- 
mises, or from the positions which they receive 
from others. To prevent therefore these glaring 
defects in the intellectual character, it is ol^ 
vious, that equal cultivation should be bestowed 
upon all the powers of the understanding. We 
cannot be too urgent to enforce this all-important 
doctrine, that a partial education of the mind, an 
exclusive exercise to one intellectual power, 
has an invariable and constant tendency, like 
Aaron's rod, to swallow up the rest. 

If, therefore, we keep alive all our powers, by 
reading, conversation, reflection and habitual 
composition, the balance of the mind will be 

Preserved, and the happiest results will ensue, 
*he perception will be sharpened, the associa- 
tion quickened, the memory strengthened ; the 
imagination will receive vigour and lustre, and 
power and stability be imparted to the judg- 
ment. 

That genius is called forth bv the reciprocal 
action of contemporaneous minus, the history of 
mankind bears the most unequivocal testimony. 
It has more than once been remarked, that great 
men have most commonly appeared in clusters. 
Mark that period of Grecian history which ex- 
tended from the time of the commencement of 
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and he was seized with a fever, from which he 
never recovered. A little before his death, a 
young woman was presented before him, in 
whose pale, wan, degraded, but still beautiful 
features, he traced the lineaments of his wife's 
features, and recognized his daughter! She 
pressed his chilly hand, and kissed his fevered 
brow ; and while she knelt to implore his for- 
giveness, and supplicate his dying blessing, her 
head sunk upon the bed, but her soul was gone 
forever! He beheld her expire; the paroxysra 
of fever seized his brain, and he died in a fit of 
delirium, incessantly calling on the names of 
his beloved. They were interred together, and 
upon their tomb was placed this simple inscrip- 
tion: 



HERE REST IN PEACE, 
THE UNHAPPY VICTIMS OF MISERY 

AKX> INGAATITVSS. 

W. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



VOS THE ACADEMIC BKCBBATIOMS. 



ATHLIN AND ANNA ; 

OB TUB LBOBND OF THB I8LE8: 

A Fragment of a Scottish Tale. 



Wh7 droops joD banner o'er the deep ? 
Wbj mourns yon villow on the steep ? 
Whj rises yon sepulchral mound 
Amid the desolated ground, 

"Where scanty herbage springs around ? 

# * # « 

Sad island of the northern main, 
Tour wilds shall gladden not again ! 
Lone spot ! sequestered from mankind. 
The sport of many a winter wind, 
Alas! the pipe of joy is still. 
Its notes no more thy woodland fill : 
The peasant tends in grief his flock 
Upon the hard and flinty rock. 
Around the winter's evening-fire. 
Thy sons relate that legend dire, 
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And children learn to li^ the tale, 

And matrons pour the mournful WaiL 

# « # # 

" Farewel! farewel! my lovely bride! 
^' I go beyond the roaring tide; 
'< To hardy Scotia's rugged realm 
^ I haste to point afar mine helm ; 
*' May no dark billoirs overwhelm I 
'' May no tempestuous ocean roll, 
«' To blight the comfort of thy soul !'' 

His bark is on the main afar. 

And evening gladdens in the west, 
While fair on high, the loVely star 

Shines beauteous on the ocean's breast. 
The heaving prow, and snow-white ssul, 
Court the mild murmurs of the gale. 
The billows gently swelling, gleam 

Beneath bright Vesper's sacred beam ! 

# * « # 

Fair Anna stands upon the steep. 
And watches there the rolling deep : 
The swelling surge, and ocean gale 
Bring yet no glimpse of Atulin's sail, 
And many a day has past away — 
And many a sun has drench'd his ray 
Amid the surges of the main, — 

And still she watches there in vain ! — 

# # « # 

How transient every earthly joy t 
How fiill of care and base alloy! 
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'"^is like the Ulj's lovelj flower, 

That bloomi od diilaot AvBicf t p1tio» 
And spreads around, in wanton hoar, 
Its dyes of nature^s purest stain p~ 
Tet, ah ! beneath those beauteous dyes 
The deadly paisan rankling lies, 
And when the heavenly songster's feet 
Have come — ^to taste the fancied sweets- 
Alas I those fluttering wings declare 

e hope of bliss is altered for despair I* 

# * * * 

^ 'Twas midnight; and we heard the tide 
^ Rise with its l411ows dashing wide ; 
" The mournful tempest raised its sound, 
^ And utter darkness ruled around; 
^ We stood uponthe rustic bridge, 
^ Afraid to cross its narrow ridge, 
" And long we heard his shriek for aid, 
'' Till the tide rose above his head \ 
*^ Amid the darkness of the night, 

^ Between the pauses of the gale, 
^ We heard him cry — but ah • no licht 

^ Was there, and none could bend the sail— 
We knew not where he stood' 
^* So dark, so lonely was the scene, 
^ So sad his voice the gusts between, 



See Babrow^s ** Travels in Southern Africa^ for a dencription 
lit lily, of which the pe(^le gire an account not unsimilar to the 
den related of the Bohon Vpas of the Island of Java. 
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^ LikeMMHeaMtflU^^PiieekMniVI 
« Aft if aMbt the grie kad MRM*!! 
» The ^pirii af the AmmL 

The oMmiBs buK the SBlci of UnH 
*« The nwlesdevMkhed with the nisht; 

«" The tide agaia had Mu^ it! bed— 

"" ButATULni! ah! waacoldaaddead— 

*' Laihed ta a pole bk cone «e iod, 

«« And slili, and bleachiDs io the wind r» 
* • • • 

Tet! reason httlonook her bralat 
And idll abe ttosen ta eoaplaia ! 
Her gaze npoo the lieayiogBaiB 

la bent continaallj, 
Aa if to watch again, theaail 
Before the proud and proapeiana gak^ 

Kide onao gallandj! 
Or to ber lovei^a tomb ahe benda— 
And there ber weary boon abe spenda 

lo solitary grief-— 
"So words can soothe the waves that roll 
Amid tbe darkneas of ber aoul, 

No hand convey relief! 



• 8m Mb. aooTT*B reouurk ob<* Amtuun tcatar** iu Um *< Mitutn 
tht Scottish Border r where b given a letter f mm Dr.Cume,reI 
tt mott mcbuichuly accident which happened to a traveller in the 
of Molway, who was overtaken by the tide while crossing the sai 
ttiichf 3— which vtoi^' has been iocoiporated iu tbe present poen. 
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she dead ? — beside the wave, 
ares her lover^s tranquil grave. 
1 ! the sound of jojr no more 
scho on the winding shore, 
lingle with the billow's roar ! 
THLiM wasthe island's prides- 
boast was e'er his lovely bride t 
ow — they rest baieath the sod- 
bones are mouldering in the clod ! 

is the melancholy tak, — 
hat shall grief or tears avail ? 
is the legend of their woes— • 
ow they slumber in repose ! 

X. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



A number of this work will io fature be published ob 
the last day of every mooth, ia the saine form and man- 
ner as the present one. No subscriptions can be takea 
for less than a year. They will be received at the 
Literary Roams of Eastburn, Kirk & Co. comer of 
Wall and Nassau-streets. Communications will alio 
be thankfully received, to be left with Mr. Jones, Jon- 
itor of Columbia College. 

*ji^* P. is informed that prose translations are not in- 
cluded in the plan of our work. 

^^^ SuLLENRoc's communication partakes too modi 
of the nature of his subject. 



ERRATA IN NO. 1. 

Page 3 line 12 (or but read they. 

26 1 7 — before enshrined insert not. 

—43 12 for Dio read Dtott. 

•43 29 Cumcean read Cumeeaa^ 

•48 24 band read brand. 
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An Essay on the Orifrin, Progress^ and Perfection 
of Rotnantic fiction^ both in Prose and Verse. 

NO. III« 

When more refined taste and more cultivated 
manners succeeded to the darkness and barbar- 
ism of the middle ages ; — when the joust, and 
the tournament, the pompous boast of knight- 
hood, and the barbarous shout of domestic 
conflict, subsided into the more congenial sym- 
pathies of private and public affection; — ^Ko- 
MANCE then experienced a similar change in its 
fluctuating pages. It had no more to tell of the 
exploits, the dangers, the triumphs of chivalry ; 
the castle of the enchanter, and the wand of the 
magician faded before the light of science, and 
mankind listened no longer with blind and un- 
discriminating credulity to the wild» irrational 
stories of chivalric Romance. 

In no country has Modern Romance taken 
such root as in France. There has it sprung 
up, and like a vigorous tree, watered by innu- 
merable rivulets, spread abroad its branches, 
vride and verdant, to all the civilized countries 
rf Europe. They have been refreshed by its 
shade, pleased by its beauty, and gratified by 
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its productions; and although it has of lateen- 
grafted upon its branches fruits of a deadly and 
deleterious nature, we are constrained to look 
witli wonder on what it has effected. 

On the Romances which immediately suc- 
ceeded those of chivalry, it rs unnecessary to 
dwell. In Pastoral Romance, the mostcoB- 
spicuous writers were D'urfe in France, and 
Sir Philip Sydney in Englj^nD. la wbit 
has been generally stiled Heroic Romance* a 
vast swarm of works appeared, founded partly 
on the remnants of <jhivairy, and partly to be 
traced to the tales of ancient Greece. They 
abound in long and tedious details^ and were 
often swelled to an absurd length. 

We shall therefore proceed to conskler more 
particularly the late Romances of France ,*— 
not indeed all the fictions of tiliat country, but 
those which are included under the pecaliar 
name of Rt) M A N c E. 

Among the best, are the Prinoesse de Geces 
and the Zayde of Madame La Fayette. 
They are the first which break through Uie stiff- 
ness and improbability of the old Romances, and 
present us a living picture of human life. Tbqr 
Ubound in interest, aire replete with delicate sen- 
timents, and exhibit that Tefinement of man- 
ners and of language so little to be found before. 

Were I to expatiate on the omamoented and 
brilliant «tyle of Marivaux; the dark, trag- 
ical, gloomy, but at times immoral tales of the 
Abb6 Prbvot; or the delicate, pathetic, and 
animated productions of Madame Riccohoni '* 
I might swell the relation to an undue length. 
Th^ exhibit the rapid advances which geniu'' 
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taste and learning can make from the fetters of 
ignorance and credulity ; they serve forcibly to 
illustrate the proposition, that when once the 
bonds of mental oppression are burst, the human 
mind springs upward with a force which noth- 
ing can withstand, which none can subdue. 
. There is another species of literature, which 
htm been greatly cultivated in France, and 
which ought certainly to be ranked under the 
kead of Romance. 1 allude to that branch of 
Htmture commonly termed Fairy-Talbs. 
irtiich took their rise from the imagery and fan- 
ciful decorations of oriental writers. It is my 
intention, in a subsequent paper, to attempt a 
sketch of the history of the introduction of 
Eastern literature into Europe, and of its ef** 
fects upon the writings of the latter ; a subject 
extremely curious and interesting, to the lover 
of polite learning. . 

The Fairies or Peris of the east, were clad 

S' the poets of the oriental countries with all 
e gay and brilliant coloring that fancy could 
invent They suffered their imagination to revel 
in invention ; they bestowed upon their fairies 
•11 the loveliness of which nature is capable ; and 
invested them with aetherial forms, whose grace- 
ful steps skimmed over the tenderest flower, 
without ruffling its foliage. With as lovely at- 
tributes of mind as of body, they delighted to 
render good to mankind, and looked down from 
their rain-bow chariots to succour and relieve. 
Unfading, though not immortal, thev bloomed 
in perpetual charms, in one unlimited round of 
power, pleasure, wisdom, and good will. 
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and he was seized with a fever, from which he 
never recovered. A little before his death, a 
young woman was presented before him, ia 
whose pale, wan, degraded, but still beautiful 
features, he traced the lineaments of his wife's 
features, and recognized his daughter! She 
pressed his chilly hand, and kissed his fevered 
brow ; and while she knelt to implore his for- 
giveness, and supplicate his dying blessing, her 
head sunk upon the bed, but her soul was gone 
forever! He beheld her expire; the paroxysm 
of fever seized his brain, and he died in a fit of 
delirium, incessantly calling on the names of 
his beloved. They were interred together, and 
upon their tomb was placed this simple inscrip-< 
tion: 

HERE REST IN PEACE, 

THE UNHAPPY VICTIMS OF MISERY 

AliD INGRATITVBfi. 
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than those of their predeceseor. They are 
lively, but become tedious and monotonous by 
the constant uniformity of their events. They 
tatn but aa few passions, and hence soon cease 
to interest. "Love and envy," to use the words 
of ft modem writer, " are the only passions 
bought into action : all the distresses arise from 
oonfinexnent, metamorphosis, or tlie imposition 
sf onieasonable tasks." 

There have been many imitators of this kind 
fkf composition in Fhanck ; and among the rest, 
Mftd. Makchanb, Mad. Leveque, and Gueu- 
liSTTB, were particularly distinguished, be- 
ndea a prodigious multitude of writers, whose 
tales appeared in the Mercure de France^ 

Oriental tales were also very prevalent in 
FsAKC£ under the Augustan reign of Louis 
XIV. As Asiatic literature became encoura- 
ged and pursued, a taste for these productions 
was created, and numerous translations from 
tbeorimital languages, were made and circulated. 
Translations however were not always made ; 
Ihejr were often rather alterations from the 
original works, and net unfrequently the pro- 
ductions of European imagination. An ex- 
tensive acquaintance was fiMrraed with the man- 
nen, customs, religion, and laws of the nations 
of tbe east, and the writers of fiction were thus 
enabled to give the appearance of oriental^origin- 
to their own productions. 

In these tales, as in the fairy-tales of Europ¥» 
an order of beings were employed, superior in 
every endowment to- man. They were termed 
Genii ; a race of anterior formation to that of 
Apam. They were an intermediate link in the 
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prcat chain of being, between God and Man, or 
rJither, according to the Mahometans, between 
ans^els and man. They possessed a power which 
nt> human force couhi resist; and were of two 
kinds, <roo</ and evil Genii. Of the former kind 
were the Peris; while the latter were deformed, 
revengeful, and malevolent They were still 
supposed to have an influence upon the affaire of 
mankind, and exerted it according as their tem- 
pers were benevolent or the contrary. These 
tales also forcibly describe the superstitions of 
the eastern countries, the state of their society, 
the manners and customs of individuals and of 
communities; — thus being rendered extremdy 
amusing and interesting. 

They are generally conducted all on the same 
plan ; that is to say, they are a series of of stories^ 
invented for the amusement or diversion of some 
great personage, such as a prince, princess, &c. 
With the Arabian Tales^ supposed to have been 
WTitten in the fourteenth century,* and the most 
remarkable of this species of relations, all my 
readers are no doubt acquainted. They wenj 
translated into the French language, by M. 
GALLAND,and have been much admired, for the 
purity of their language, the warmth and beau- 
ty of their descriptions, and the accuracy of 
their pictures. 

After them appeared the Persian TaleSy trans- 
lated by M. Petis de la Croix, a man of ex- 
tensive information, and great learning; and 



* Othen bowover, rrfer the period of Aeir writing to the spaee 
daded betireen the eighth aaa twelfth centuries. 
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ihough they have been considered by some as for- 
geries, are now clearly ascertainetl to be ge- 
nuine oriental productions, and are said to have* 
been Indian plays, turned into stories by aDer- 
vise. Lcs Contcs TurcSy or Turkish talcs were 
translated by the same hand. 

These productions, as was natural, created im- 
itators, wno were struck with the rich and blow- 
ing colours in which the eastern authors delight- 
ed to paint their narrations. Among the imita- 
tors of the Arabian and Persian tales^ is GueU'* 
LETTE, author of Les mille et un quart d'hcure^ 
Conies Tartares, — Les Contes Chinois, ou les 
mentures merveiHeuses du Mandarin Fum-Hoam, 
— <uid Les Sultanes de Guzaratte^ ou lcs sons^es dcs 
Uommes doeilUs, Contcs Mogols. But however 
well managed the imitations of oriental fiction 
nay be, they cannot avoid detection. The in- 
flated language, the rich apparatus, the splendid 
accompaniments of the Eastern tales may be imi- 
tated; but it is impossible for an European to 
tbink like an Asiatic, and have his mind filled 
with the brilliant images that every where pre- 
sent themselves to the eye of the latter. The imi- 
tator must fail too when he comes to the delinea- 
tion of national and individual character; and ni ust 
submit to acknowledge, that nothing but an inti- 
niate acquaintance with them can qualify a writer 
forattempting their delineation. The Fleurd'Epine 
^nALes Quatre Facardins of Count Hamilton, 
Were written to burlesque these imitations. 

The remaining ciassof French Romances will 
be mentioned in a few words. They consist prin- 
cipally of imaginary adventures to unknown 
vorlds and countries^ told in a romantic style, and 
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intended to convey satire under a pleasing 
garb. 

The prose Romances of Engl Awn will be rae 
subject of our next essay. In those of France, the' 
unprejudiced reader will never fail to perccittei 
great delicacy, great refinement, accurate dclitf^ 
eation of human character, but, unhappily, a t«»' 
frequent dereliction of the principles of-viitate'' 
and religion, and a strong tendency to dtssemt 
nate the perriicious doctrines of immorality naif' 
vice. Too often, when taken up foi' the amaso* 
ment of an idle hour, they have been found to8oiK^| 
the seeds of corruption m the breast of youth, tt^j 
introduce licentiousness, to scatter ** fire branfil^^ 
arrows, and death," over the untainted floweir 
of rising excellence. It is on this account that W 
should be extremely careful what French wofi(# 
of fiction we peruse; and cautious, to pluck not the^ 
golden fruit, which conceals the pestilence and^ 
the plague, but the simple and the modest floor- 
er, which yields happiness and life. X. 
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Oniht Advantufi^es of Science to the Causes/ 

Christianity^ 



!: 



(ODSFCLDDSn riOK OM LA».) 

There have been some, it is true, who hiw 
appeared with no small lustre in the republic of 
lettecs, while tbey have openly avowed their ' 
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boBtiiity to the Christian system; and this hos- 
tility has ever been ascribed by their associates 
Im principle, to the immediate influence of sci- 
ence on their minds ; rendering them superior 
tjfk: '* vulgar prejudice and general error." But 
H|is is not its true source ; for as the same causes^ 
|a the same circumstances, must invariably pro- 
dace the same effects, were it the natural and 
direct tendency of intellectual acquirements, to 
Ihew the falsehood and absurdity of the gospel, 
tbexk would every son of science have successive- 
^ pursued the same track, and been conducted 
Ip.. the same result, the disbelief of revealed re- 
J^gion. This however is not the case. There 
kave b&n thousands and tens of thousands, 
JQhiristians both in heart and life, who in point of 
lative genius and acquired information, tower as 
||Mr above the most illustrious of these sceptical 
[MiUoBophers, as the cloud-aspiring summit of 
the loftiest A Ip is raised above the smallest hillock 
in the plain. 

. From whom then shall we form our estimate 
of the genuine effects of science on the mind? 
Shall it be from those whom it has most tho- 
roughly enUghtened? It must then be from 
Christians. Shall superiority of numbers dccidi^ 
the question ? Let it be so — the decision will 
8tiU be the same ; for Christianity can boast of 
innumerable adherents in almost every part of 
the civilized world ; not only in tiie cottages of 
poverty, and the habitations of ignorance, but 
hi the palaces of royalty, and in the tein])les de- 
dicated to literature. Judging therefore from 
(hose who form the most numerous and respect- 
able class of literary characters, wc see that siU 
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ence, instead of shelving the falsehood of Chriti 
tianity, has sensed most strongly to convinod 
men of its trutii, and to promote its prooiuig»^ 
tion. " • ^ 

Here it may perhaps be said, that if we deaf ] 
the opposition which is made to the gospel, Mf i 
be the effect of science, it is incumbent on us Itf j 
ofler some other cause to account for the foct 

The task is by no means difficult. Amemf 
the variety of motives which generally influentf 
human conduct, it is easy to find some, wirictf 
may reasonably be supposed to have indfittsi 
man to reject the Christian scheme. The^Mbi 
of singularity^ is perhaps one of the most proiiii 
nent Affecting to be endued wilh^more thii 
ordinary penetration, they disdained ^ tread M 

Eath in which their forerathers from lage to i^ 
ad walked, and which was as free for the unM* 
tered peasant, as for the philosopher. Despsiiti 
ing of obtaining celebrity for the brilliancy «( 
their talents, in the way in which it had Detf 
sought by their more noble competitors, they re» 
solved, boldly to strike out into a new path, ifll 
which they might be unrivalled and alone; 
What though it was untried, and might possiblf 
conduct them to " the chambers of death ?* 
The certainty of acquiring a name of attracting 
the notice and attention of the world, taugb* 
them to brave the danger. This was the object 
of their pursuit; and this they resolved toob* 
tain, though it should be by rejecting and ex- 
posing to ridicule, all that was held sacred 
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, vpBOiig men ; by tearing from the heart, those 
»l|Cf>esand consolations, which, and which alone, 
> cin c^eer it amid the sorrows of life, and support 
: it in the agonies of expiring nature ; even though 
f-Hihoukl he bought with their own perdition, 
itmi sealed by tiK ruin of thousands; thus re- 
( IBmUiBg the man,*^ who reduced to ashes one 
of the noblest monuments of art, that he might 
VHMTtalne Ms own name, though it would be 
lUH'iiilM.ied only to beexecratecL 
ifHie «ost general cause however of that op« 
iJBsilieB toCnriBtianity which is ascribed to the 
tjjuumi ^tf science, is an aversion to those vir- 
4lNM which the gospel continually inculcates, 
9iid «i attachment to those vices which it une- 
jlpirrocally condemns. Could men once be 
imught to give up their sinful pursuits and 
pik?30urcfi, their doubts and scruples would not 
be iovig retained; and in proportion as their res- 
pect fer truth, and their lovefor virtue increased, 
iFOttld their oj^inion of Christianity become more 
md more favorable, until it ended in settled 
owUFiction. Bat they do not wish it to be true; 
it -IB tiiepefore an easy task to persuade them- 
sdsKS Aat it is not They have only to magnify 
e¥eiy travial difficulW.and objection that may be 
viged ^^aiiist dt, and wholly to nes lect the evi- 
dences by which iti8.8upfkorted, and the work of 
examination is over; their minds are at ease^ 
ttod Aey boldly juronounce it false. 



< EBATOOTRATrs, an Ephbsian, who Imrnt the ceiehrated Temple 
■of BiAMA^ at EraBSra, which was. not completed until 220 yean after 
,iii fnamistiott, and was cawidfredtM oae of 4he Bmtm Woaden of 
til'eWalU* 
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Tf, among the numerous pretenders to kuowiF 
rdge who have renounced the Gospel, there b 
any who are sincere in their disbelief of it, that dft 
belief has probably arisen from their haviitf 
formed an incorrect opinion of their own intep: 
lootual endowments, and from their having aj^i 
plied them to subjects wholly beyond their read^; 
Not knowing that their sphere of action was kHJ 
tended to be circumscribed, they trusted impli*; 
citly to their guidance throu0;h tne mazes of nW"; 
taphysical speculation, until they terminated, 
their investigations in all the wildness of unoev^' 
tainty and error. To them, learning was a snuft, 
It betrayed them at once into vanity and p» 
sumption. Yet the fault was in themselmi 
They stopped too soon in the course. They tad 
just been initiated into the Jirst principles d 
knowledge, when they conceived themselvei 
masters of its most hidden arcana. Had thet 
been 7nore ignorant^ they would perhaps have ad- 
hered to a faith," which was approved by honest 
hearts, and wiser heads. But their acquirement! 
were just sufficient to enable them to feel the 
force of objections, and perplex them with diffi- 
culties; had they been more extensive they 
would have furnished an answer to the one, and 
a solution of the other. Better therefore had it 
been for them, in compliance with the advice of 
the poet, either never to have •* tasted," or ebe 
" deeper to have drank," from the " Pieriai 
spring;" for they have strikingly verified his cor- 
respondent observation, " a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing." 

From the foregoing observations, it therefore 
appears, that, notwithstanding the assertions of 
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(idelity, it is a fact, proved by the whole past 
ktoiy of literature^ that science has a natural 
idency to promote the advancement of Chris- 
fianity ; and that a state of ignorance is directly 
pApoaed both to its purity and rapid promul^a- 
$fgm : and that the rejection of the gospel, which 
lift by many ascribed to the influence of science, 
VlAOBt generally proceeds, either from a desire of 
jttttracting notice by singularity in opinion, from 
ilttachment to vice and hatred of virtue, or from 
too great a reliance on the intellectual faculties^ 
^kiad their application to subjects too abstruse for 
tjKir investigation. 

THEOPHILUS. 
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Scribendi Cacoethea, Jdv. 

■ 

' Among the many manias which have in dif- 
iferentages ruled over mankind, that of book^ 
making is one which has been in full power 
ever mnce the art was discovered, and which 
has for its effects, perhaps no parallel. It has 
oontributed to civilize, to amuse, and to instruct 
mankind, at the same time that it has set them 
by theirs, and occasioned every species of broil, 
from the shedding of ink to the effusion of blood. 
Of the precise time in which letters were invent- 
ed, we are ignorant. The Rabbins say that 
Adam wrote books. It is certain that the Ante- 
diluvians must have had some more durable 
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records- than mere tradition ; for Noah vand 
taniily must have had remarkably goodmeifiO" ] 
ries to be able to enumerate the names and ages 
of all their progenitors. 

Vanity and the love of distinction, are passiom 
which have ever retained a firm hold upon the 
soul. The former renders a man blind to bit 
own imperfections;- the latter prompts hiin to 
let the world behold the effusions of his brain. 
He is but little disposed to observe the precepti 
of Horace and keep his productions ibr nine 
years before he publishes them. The bard.«f 
Venusium well knew the ardent desire which 
men feel to be known by the public, and the 
failure which so often attends such rash pro- 
<%edings. He tells them — 

• Neacit vox missa reTerti. 
A word ouce published ne*er can be recalled. 

But these words are unmusical to an authoii 
ears. His bosom glows with the hope of emi- 
nence : be thinks he hears every tongue repedt' 
ing.hisJ^.ai^^e; and carried away by the. airy de- 
1 Vision, beholds the gates of the temple of im- 
jnortality open to receive him. 

But alas ! his hopes are like a golden dream 
from which he is destined soon to awake ; they 
are like a cloud of surnmer, which the popular 
breath shall soon puirg,way. Even if bis work 
be gQod and worthy of success, there are a 
tliousand chances against it. Enyy, ignorance 
and innumerable, other causes may blast the 
fairest expectations of the unfortMnate writer. 
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than those of their predecessor. They are 
lively, but become tedious and monotonous by 
the constant uniformity of their events. They 
turn but on few passions, and hence soon cease 
to interest "Love and envy," to use the words 
of a modem writer, '' are the only passions 
brought into action : all the distresses arise from 
confinement, metamorphosis, or the imposition 
of unreasonable tasks." 

There have been many imitators of this kind 
of composition in Fkancr ; and among the reslv 
Mad. Makchamd, Mad. Leveque, and Gueu- 
LETTB» were particularly distinguished, be- 
aidee a prodigious multitude of writers, whose 
tales appeared in the Mercure de France^ 

Oriental tales were also very prevalent in 
Frakcb under the Augustan reiga of Louis 
XIV. As Kjriiltic literature became encoura- 
ged and pursued, a taste for these productions 
was created, and numerous translations from 
the oriental languages, were made and circulated.- 
Tra&AlatioBS however were not always made; 
thejr were often rather alterations from the 
original works, and net unfrequently the pro* 
ductions of European imagination* An ex- 
tensive acquaintance was formed with the man- 
ners, custom«9 religion, and laws of the nations 
of tbe east, and the writers of fiction were thus 
enabled to give the appearance of orientalorigin- 
to their own productions. 

In these tales, as in the faiiy-tales of Eurqp¥» 
an order of beings were employed, superior in 
every endowment t<y man. They were termed 
Genii', a race of anterior formation to that of 
Adam. They were an interoo^iat^ link in the 
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by the solicitations of hisfriends, &c. &c. ; which J 
is the general cant of the authors of miscellanea 
ous poems. Thus in the process of time, the 
grocery stores are stocked with waste-paper. 
Such have been the last resorts of neglected 
genius since the days of Horace, 

Deferv in yiesn TeB^Kntem^it et odom^ 
£t piper, et quioquid chattis amicitor inepUs.* 

When an author once sees himself in printi 
he feels quite above those who have never had. 
that honor, and thinks it entitles him to respect 
and awe — 

A book*8 a BOOK, ahh<nig)i tiiere^s nothing in*t. 

Such was the height to which the itch tot 
writing had got among the Romans, that they 
used to compose at their meals, where doubtless 
their libations to the jolly god assisted their 
mental labors ; as we well know what bright 
effusions are produced in modem days when 
the glass has been put in rapid circulation. 
This mania has not been carried so far in the 
New World as yet; though the American 
press has groaned under trash enough in all con- 
science. Among others, it has seized upon se- 
veral literary societies in the different colleges of 
the United States — New-Haven and Schb- 



■ Down to the street conv<»yr<l, 

Where popper, odors, frankincense are sold. 
And all small wares in wretched rhinies enrolled. 
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NECTADY have given birth to periodical publica- 
tions, and the distemper hath at length infected 
the Peitho-logian Society. 

I was lately ruminating upon the different 
stages paper goes through from its metamor- 
phosis from rags till it reaches its end. I was led 
among other things to the x\cademic Recre- 
ations. I thought of the fate of similar pro- 
ductions, and despaired of its being a solitary 
exception in the black catalogue of failure. 
The public may excuse what they do not think 
urorthy of their notice on the score of the youth 
of the authors, but it is not to be expected they 
will read their productions with much avidity. 
Besides, periodical works of this nature, do, and 
ought (according to the corrupt state of human 
nature and the depravity of taste and feeling) 
to labor under peculiar difficulties.^ It is totally^ 
inconsistent with the dignity of a literary institu- 
tion to fill their paper with light and trifling 
matter. They cannot therefore please those 
whose powers of intellect are too shallow, or 
whose taste is too much vitiated to relish any 
thing else. Again; iti attempting other subjects 
of a cfecper nature, it is not to be expected that 
they can communicate much amusement or in- 
formation to those literati, whose pinions have 
already dared far bolder flights. And yet I 
thought it would be " pitiful, wondrous pitiful" 
iSour labors were devoted to the ignoble purposes 
to which so many other works have been applied. 
Thinking of these things I fell asleep; and" 
the soul, not being incumbered with any thing 
earthly, descended into the infernal regions. 
Methought I had passed through the tremen- 
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dous cave which the son of Ulysses entered in 
search of his sire, and stood upon the banks of 
the Styx. But instead of beholding the ghosts 
of human beings, I was surrounded by the shades 
of books which had left the earth. I beheld 
tiiem of all sizes, descriptions, and languages. A 
huge cloud of ancient volumes was floating 
through the dusky and foul air above ; — ^these 1 
took by their appearance for the famous Alex* 
ANDRiAN Library, which fell a victim to barba- 
rous rage. I distmguished also the library of the 
renowned hero of La Mancha ; but such was the 
multiplicity and constant motion of the tenants of 
these regions, I could scarcely catch a glimpse 
of any of tiiem long enough to distingiusli 
it, before it was lost among the crowd. At 
length I addressed myself to a little yellow duo* 
decimo — ^** Tell me O shade," I exclaimed, " if 
it is lawful to know, through what perils and 
adventures thou hast past, and how thou hast 
come finally hither ?" The little shade repli- 
ed in the following words, and gave me the 
brief history of his career." 

" A young man in who did not kncnr 

what else to do to gain a livelihood, resolved tio 
study divinity. But in order to do this, it was 
*' necessary to raise the wind to support faom du- 
" ring the period of his studies. Not Beein; 
" any other way, he made another determina^ 
" tion, which was to turn poet He according'" 
'^ ly made shift to produce a sizeable volume, 
•* which Was published by subscription, upon 
" the strength of the motive to which the 
'^ money was to be applied. From this be 
*' leaped a tolerable harvest^ and was so smittea 
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with the muses that he pestered them ever 
after. This little yellow book he printed at 
•* his .own venture. The publisher sold one 
** copy, and the rest were sent to auction. The 
•* first which was sold was set up for sixpence, 
*' and the author bidding ninepence carried it 
*t oflf in triumph. He afterwards made it a present 
to a gentleman, who made it a present to his 
children, who burnt it to see the sparks go 
"out; 

EcBip. Mbd. 

. I now saw two little shades of sixpenny pam- 
phlets ; in one of which the author abused the 
<^her which was also his own performance ; an 
eld trick which he thought would succeed in 
the new world. But the fair ladies for whose 
amusement they were professedly written, used 
lliem for curling their hair and such like pur- 
poses. 

But what next I saw, I may not telL Were 
I ta disclose that secret of the grave, I should 
neveir rest in my bed after it Suffice it to say,, 
that the last shade with whom I held any con- 
versation, was a yellow pamphlet which I instant- 
ly recognised to be the Academic Recre- 
ations I " Oh outrage upon humanity V* I ex- 
claimed ; " how cam'st thou here ?'^ " A young 
man/' said the shade, '* who stood behind a 
cravat, took me to light his cigar." In my in- 
dignation— I awoke — and found 

^ tbatl dreamt adieaa.** 

SOMNISCRIBA. 
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Oh female talent ; with <z few remarks on the tV 
fiuence of females upon Society m^ 



Among the communications which have been 
received for our third number, we were favor- 
ed by a fair correspondent with an essay on thc^ 
genius and talents of women. Our motives fop 
not inserting this will be found in the answers to* 
correspondents. In the mean time, we would' 
venture to offer a few remarks on that commu-* 
nication, and the subject of which it treats. 

That genius and talent have not alone beenr 
the boast of the male sex, the author of the essay- 
before us is, we think, a distinguished proot. 
Pierhaps, however, she is mistaken in asserting, 
that females are qualified to take the placQ of 
men in almost every department of life. It is 
true, as she remarks, that the glory of Assyria, 
Pai.myra, Russia, Britain, Germany, and 
Spain, was raised and exalted by some of their 
female sovereigns. Around their noble brows 
is placed a wreath of immortality, rendered infi- 
nitely more engaging by the attraction of female 
loveliness. Yet it is, and ever has been our opi- 
nion, that the burthen of government is too 
weighty for the weaker sex to sustain; and 
though some bright examples have appeared, 
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fet it will generally be found, that woman is 
3etter calculated to tread in softer and in 
smoother paths ; — to leave the tumultuous bu8« 
:le of public life, to spread light, cheerfulness, 
and felicity ia less splendid circles; — to charm 
by the force of her mind, to enliven by the sal- 
lies of genius, to smooth the rugged path, and 
diffuse the powerful charm of attractive beauty 
in the calmer scenes of life. The pen and the 
lute far better become the female hand than the 
iceptre and the sword. Had Mary, the lovely 
bat unfortunate Queen of Scots been placed by 
fortune and birth in an humbler sphere, her ta- 
lents and her beauty might have contributed to 
a more extended circle of usefulness than the 
ane she filled. And how few have excelled in 
tiie difficult art of government, while how many 
have shone forth with dazzling brilliancy in the 
more congenial climate of literature! Equally 
incoDsisteBt with the general character of their 
sex were some of the heroines of the French 
Revolution ; although even there, aA if to light 
the -darkness and the gloom of revolutionary con- 
flict, appeared a few stars of lovely radiance ; — 
they stood, like the angels of Mercy, amid the 
crumbling ruins of religion, government, and 
law; and steered out their little barks to succour 
where they could, the victims that were drown- 
ing in the surging and bloody waves of promis- 
cuQus camc^e, and universal desolation. 

InlAiff age, more than in any other, h^s female 
gemus, and female excellence, attained a great 
teight of perfection. In former times, the 
Q^inds of women were suffered to run to waste 

• 

m concerns merely domestic : their hands were 
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employed on the loom, or in the tapestry. . BW 
latterly, the civilized nations of the ^lobe hare 
paid more attention to their education; andfe* 
male genius has accordingly blazed forth with > 
lustre equal to that of many of the other sex; 
In every department of literature, especiallji 
ot polite literature^ the females have triumphantljBt 
excelled. They have shown that > the • cultivi^ 
tion of female genius is essentially conducive to. 
the advancement of society in virtue and in wii^ 
dom. For how can rthe. civilized communis 
lailto make rapid advances- in .«very>moralaM 
intellectual excellence, while they attentivel]^ 

g^ruse and study .the writings of a More, ai 
DGEwoRTH, a Porter, an.OpiE, or aPiLK- 
INGTON ; besides innumerable^ others who have 
graced literature by their presence ? The lyre 
too has, in the hands of beauty, emitted such en- 
chanting sounds, such soft and soothing notes, 
that the mind is Jost in wonder, while the ear it 
entranced with the harmony. . Among thepo- 
€tc.we* of our. age, Joanna Baily stands per- 
haps the first; and justly, for we are unavoid' 
ably struck with admiration at her insight intc 
human character, and the display; of surpassing 
genius in all her dramatic productions. Mari 
Eussel Mitford, for the tenderness of her ef 
fusions, the sweetness of her language, the puritj 
of her thought, and the chasteness of her expres 
sion, ranks the next Her portraits of female 
character are astonishing ; while her lesser poemi 
are fully entitled to the highest commendatioi 
that female excellence should receive. These 
two females are bright and splendid omamenti 
to the literature of their &ex ; and . while we 



dvall upon their unparalleled merits ; when we 
listen to the energetic and spirited verses of 
Mils HoLFOBD ; the melancholy warblings of 
llns. TiGiiE ;*and the blaze of poetic fire, and 
he march of poetic language displayed by Anna 
fANE Vardell, inher Pleasures of Human Life^ 
we are called upon ,to pay the tribute of respect- 
*ui homage to female genius. 

The concluding remarks of our correspondent's 
sflsay are peculiarly excellent. They shew, that 
dbe female bosom is the iittest receptacle for the 
niid influence of religion. They point out the 
neat, l^etamportant duties incumbent on woman. 
If she sway not the sceptre, or direct her fellow- 
beings amid bustle and confusion, she has at least 
duties of a noble and exalting nature to perform. 
As a mother, as a wife, it is hers to cultivate the 
buds of youthful genius, — ^to lull to slumber 
die feverish brow^ aching with the noise and trou- 
ble of life, — rto hu«h the thunder of the drum, 
and still the restlesstrumpet, by the gentle voice 
pf domestic . love. 

As was before remarked,' the cultivation of fe- 
Qiale genius is conducive to the welfare of soci- 
ety. Where the. females are well-educated and 
well-informed, where they are virtuous and up- 
right, we may rest assured that the rising gener- 
tion will exhibit a degree of refinement, which 
maternal caire alone could produce. Where 
women are fettered and restrained, the conse- 
quence is, that the members of the community 
yndergo no advances in refinement ; — they be- 
come insensible to all the finer feelings of. the 
soul, Jind take delight in ruder scenes, and more 
brutal gratifications. .n'a:d the ancient legisla* 
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tors been aware of this important truth, and 
acted accordingly, the nations of antiquity would 
have transmitted to posterity memorable exam- 
ples of refinement, taste, and politeness. In the 
Mahometan countries, where men look on 

.wMnan ai but dntt. 



.„ .woman ai dui crai^ 

A soalless toy for tj^rant^s luitj— . 



where 



.woman^s voice it never beard : apait| 

And icaree penaitfeed, gvarded, vefl'd, to rove. 
She yields to one her peraoa and her heart j;^ 

AH genius is stifled, all noble sentiment is crush- 
ed, ail exalted and daring flights are impeded ia 
their outset ; the wings of genius, ere they at- 
tempt to rise, are ** borne down and pinioned to 
the ground." Condemned to perpetual igno- 
rance, treated as beings of an inferior rank, the 
female sex are unable to benefit their country, 
even by instilling good principles into the breasts 
of their children ; and their ofiispring grow up, 
destitute of feeling, of energy, of greatness of 
character. 

Let us reverse the picture. Instigated to sctt^ 
timents of lofty grandeur by the voice of mater- 
r^dl aiFection, behold aspiring youth,, crowned 
with the victorious chaplet in whatever he under- 
takes. Fostered in the bosom of a mother, who 
is willing and able to nourish and develope itf 



•LordByroji. 



^ 
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ius rises pre-eminent above the surrounding 
ivd. As a wife, a well-educated woman is 
ible of doing acts of incalculable utility. In 
ord, the females of a civilized community 
3 a decided influence on every thing relating 
tie amelioration of the heart, the reiinement 
iste, and the cultivation of polite literature. 
I who is there who will not own the merits 
he female sex ? Behold her, in the days of 
airy, encouraging by her beauty theyouth- 
lero, and placing upon his temples the corO- 
Df victory. Behold every rank and every 
on, acknowledging the supremacy of beauty 
grasping the sword and the spear in her de- 
e. 

Who liath not, kneeline* at thy shrine, 

TowM fealty and duty, 
OwnM thy mild {Viwer and sway divine, 

O never dying beauty I Miss Mitpord. 

id now, though the; age of chivalry is past, 
voman still claims and possesses the devo- 
3ss of the. other sex to her service. She still 
inues one of the great links of civilized so- 
, and shall be so for ever ! so long as reli- 
virtue, and law, spread their benignant 
over the universe. If they should fail, 
an would become enslaved and degraded ; 
rhole world would exhibit a mournful and 
ncholy spectacle of lawless oppression and 
idled anarchy ; — 



Cogrnatas aoies ; et nipto fopdero regni 
Certatmn totis concussi viribus orbis, 
in commune nefas j — Lucas. 

K 
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Of blood by friends, by kindred, parents, spilt,^ 
One common horror and promiscnons guilt ^ 
A shattered world in wild disorder tost, 
Leagues, laws^ and empire in confusion lost. Rows. 

The blood-hounds of desolation, no longer awed 
and softened by female charms, would be let 
loose to tear to pieces and destroy every vestige 
of human happiness. With what fervor may we 
therefore join in the invocation of the poetess, to 
maternal affection, — 

Hail, love most blessing and most blest ! 
Thou c'entiest imnata of the breast. 

All hail, for thou art pure ! 
And ceaseless as revolFing* time 

Thro* every changing day ; 
In nation^s rise and laug-hing prime. 

And in their sad (kcay, 

Tbo^ states and empires fade away. 

Thy harbour is secure ; 
Source of our earliest bliss, our latest tie ; 
While woman lives, thou can'^st not die. 

Miss MlTFOBD. 






f'OR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



Thoughts on Gentlemen* 

There are many words in our language, 
which from being frequently used in various 
senses, become at last so very indefinite, as to 
mean any thing, every thing, -or nothing at all. 
The idea affixed t6 any particular word, is dif- 
ferent at diifenent times, and at the sanae timei 
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among different men and among the same men : 
thus the word virtue which the ancients de- 
nned military courage, has with u& a meaning 
widely different from theirs, and a meaning too 
at the present time, distinct and peculiar to the 
t^rious classes and professions with which it 
bappens to be used. ^ 

' it ia not our intention to enter into a discus- 
4non, relative to a term, which in its correct, le- 

S'timate aense, as applied to practical life, has 
)corM almost obsolete, nor yet with some phi- 
losophers to enquire, whether virtue and beauty 
-are aynonymous terms ; for could such a propo- 
iition be established, it would strike at the root 
4if that beauty which is now fashionable. 

Qsem pnMt trbUrisn est^ «t jus si norma loquesdi. 

Hob. 

A few detached thoughts, will be thrown out, 
with respect to a term, as much corrupted from 
ils original sense, as is the former — it is the word 
Gentleman. With the same tremulous awe as 
the poets felt, when they touched the consecrat- 
ed vale, do we think on this important subject. 
It involves tlie rights of the whole community ; 
lor where is the man who is not a gentleman ? 
We feel that it is a task of the greatest magni- 
tude. It calls for an effort of the highest daring. 
We shall however, do and dare what we can, 
making truth our guide, and facts our argument, 
well aware what was the fate of that man who 
attempted to please every body, and pleased no- 
body. As this is a term strictly English, we 
.must enquire into the primitive sense of the 
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word. CiiAMBERLAYNE tells US, " that a gcft- 
tleman is one whose ancestors have been freemen, 
and have owed obedience to none but their 
prince ; on which footing no man can be a gen* 
tleman who is not born so.'* Mr. Camden also 
observes, *' that the distinction of a gentleman of 
coat of armour, or an upstart and a gentleman of ; 
blood, is the bearing of arms from his grand- 
father, and that he who bears arms from \m 
grandfather, is to all intents and purposes a gen- 
tleman of blood." GuiLLiM, in his chapter of 
gentlemen, says, " that they have their begins 
ning, either of blood, as being born of worshipfid 
parents, or that they have done something either 
in peace or war, whereby they deserve to bev 
arms, and to be accounted gentlemen." He fur- 
ther says. Chap. XXIV^ "if a jgentlemai^ be 
bound apprentice to a merchant or other trader, 
he hath not thereby lost his gentility," and he 
desires it to be remembered for the honor of 
frade, " that King Harry VIH. thought it no 
dishonor to him, when he quitted bis <|ueeii, to 
take to his wife Anne, the daughter of Thomas 
BuLLEN, sometime Mayor of London." To 
wliich may be added the thought that the first 
William who founded our royal race, was the 
grandson of a tanner. Here then we have the 
authorities at length, so that if any blame be at- 
tached to our declardtioQS, the authorities may 
take part Tlw^y may be impeached, it is true, 
ip one material point, viz. their application to. 
the feudal system : we will endeavour to ex- 
amine them, very briefly. With respect to Mr. 
Camden then — what says he? — why " that the 
distinction between a gentleman and an upstaiit 
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ig» that the former bore arms from his grand- 
&ther." In a republican government, like our 
Dwn, which professes to set at nought, and levels 
ia the dust all the artificial distinctions of civil 
society, the terms of the above authorities are 
■ome what obscure ; what was the origin of coats 
of arms, and the like, i$ left to be decided in the 
treatises of heraldry : that man does not enquire 
very deeply, into what is meant by " bearing 
aarms from his grandfather," to whose unlettered 
mind, no other idea presents itself, than of the 
ruaty musket with which, his grandfather fought 
in the revolution, or the well-worn broad axe, 
by the constant use of which the family was 
aubaisted ; from this authority be would with-* 
out hesitation pronounce himself a " gentleman 
Qf blood." 

The next authority tells of the origin of geq- 
Uemen, which is first from birth. The writer 
i^efrains from enlarging upon this part of the 
subject, as the most of our grandfathers, no 
doubt, bore no other crest than '' a hammer in 
baud" which for jjerve and sinew, much resem- 
bled that in front of ttie Mechanic's Bank — suf- 
ficient index of their noble origin. 

We hope we shall not be understood in this 
place to attempt to undervalue, an illustrious aa- 
cestry ; for to a generous mind no motive can be 
presented more powerful than the excitement to 
emulate theglory of our fathers,insomuch that the 
war-shout of the Greeks and Ro:*ians always 
reminded them of their wives and their firesides, 
and the glory of their sires ; and besides, the 
declamation against birth, rank and wealth, dis- 
guises from mankind, and not unfrequently from 

K 2 
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the possessor himself, an ardent desire for the 
possession of the self-same objects. The next 
source of gentlemen we are told, is, " that they 
have done something either in peace or war, 
whereby they deserve to be accounted gentle- 
men." Here then is a rule laid down, which we 
ardently desire was the only rule ; at all events, 
it is the only one which has its foundation in 
Hniversal truth, applying to all men and all go- 
vernments^^, it demonstrates how correct is tte 
principle, that the aristocracy of merit is the 
only legitimate aristoqracy — the only aristocracy 
natural to man. A s to the fact, ** that in the pur- 
suit of trade, gentility is not thereby lest," as is 
proved by the conduct of Harry tlie Eighth, we 
perfectly agree. The examination of authorities 
is not very amusing, I suppose, because it actsas 
a sort of rein ta our fiery Pegasus, we shall en- 
deavour to bring the matter nearer home, and 
enquire what deiines a gentleman at the present 
dav. 

\Ve are here tbrust out at once into the regions 
of probability — no compass—- no guide : uncer- 
tainty usurps the place of truth ; we have con- 
jectures instead of axioms ; claims as various,, 
conflicting, and doubtful as the fashions of 
the antipodes. *' Who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree ?" On the one side antiquity looks 
at us with a terrible aspect, and demands 
a decision in her favor. She bids us be- 
ware how we raise our sacrilegious pens to at- 
tempt the overthrow of opinions venerable by 
time : on the other, the modern gentleman looks 
fierce and threatening, with a challenge written 
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0ti his brazen brow, and a weapon in his uplifU 
cd arm — he dares and delies your decision. Old 
common sense exclaims — 

When Adam delred and Eve spaa 
Where was then the Gentleman. 

Precedent fails us in such a complicated case, 
we will therefore only state facts, and leave the 
Jesuit with the reader. 

We have seen what was* tlie gentleman of an- 
ient times — what then is he now ? It is a ques- 
tion not difficult to solve, for there are many 
kinds of gentlemen : as for instance, gentlemen 
of the bar, and military gentlemen, and ladies* 

gentlemen, and time would fail us to tell of 

♦be rest But who is " the gentleman," '^t* §^cx»if 
by way of eminence, is not so easy to answer 
with precision; for even of this last description, 
there are two species. The first must have, as> 
the element in which he breathes, moiiey — 

rem, quocnnqne modo rem; 

Asto bis occupation, he does — ^nothing ; to be 
mre he is sometimes a student, but it is merely 
For amusement, by way of an accomplishment; 
Dr perhaps with a view of serving his country in 
political life, as he was born (except when he 
(vould wish his parentage kept out of sight) a 
statesman, destined by " family and fortune" to 
wield the destinies of this great state, or roll the 
rumbling tbunder of liis eloquence, into the ra- 
rished ears of the sovereign people, collected at 
i ward meeting. But these are flights, whicli 
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fancy in her airy castle building, only sometimes 
pictures. 

Musa ! quo tcodis ? — medio tatissimos ibis. 

His philosophy acts upon the feathers of a flea, 
or the talons of a louse, and sometimes rises even 
to the fangs of a poplar wonn. His historic 
knowledge is ample in the stores of ancient fash- 
ions. Of books, he can tell you of the binding 
and edition, sometimes; and this is the modern 
intellectual gentleman. But who is that insect 
fluttering in the noonday sun ? warmed into 
life by the summer ray — hovering from flower to 
flower, extracting sweets from none? why be 
can live even without that sinequanon — money, 
for, poor fellow, he " quills" it hard all the 
morning, and with " this little all" put upon 
his back (as the terrapin) he exhibits himself 
like the Philistine giant, mailed in the panoply 
of fashion, and busivin'd with a bright and glossy 
pair of boots. Thus armed, accoutred and 
equipped, he marches forth to level the batter- 
ing rams of his handsome person, and jump into 
the fortune of the iirst old maid that he meets. 

For such a worthless tbing we have no more 
time, for should you sweep him even with the 
besom of destruction, it would be to raise the 
thunderbolt to transfix a flea. He makes us to 
exclaim with uncle Toby — " poor thing, there 
is room enough in the world for me and thee.** 

T. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 



VOB TUS ACADEUIC BEC{tEATIONS, 



A POETICAL ADDRESS, 

SPOKEIT 

AT THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE 
COLUMBIAN PEITHO'LOOIAN SOCIETY^ 

Jvnu 27, 1814. 
fWritlen for the oocaiion hj a Meviber of tbe Societj) 



WoiTLix that tome were given flie lyre. 
Fraught with a more thao mortal fire. 

O'er whose (Nright chords of heaveDly make 
Might roll tbe echoes of the song» 
In yaried cadence, wild and long, 5r 

And all the inmost soul awake« 

Would that to me were given the power 
Of Foesy^s enchanting hour, - 

To sing, in rapturous notes, my lays, 
So would I pour the mellow strain, 1(^ 

So from your hands, would seek to gain 

Ai^und my brow, thepoet's bays. 
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But ah ! DO minstrel raptures flow, 
No poet's fairy phantom gtow ; 

For me, the lyre shall sound ui vain ; 1^ 

Else, would 1 sweep its hallowed chords, 
And breathe the miostrers glowing wordsi 

And raise to you the votive straixu 

To night, we've sought the public ear, 

And strove 1^ avert the critic's loeery ^^ 

By humble efforts for success ; 
Ventured to light our youthful flame» 
Unaided by established fame. 

Then, consummate our happine8& 



Poets iMiy all tlieir feociet^ slof , 
Minstrels may wake the silver string, 

But lost and hopeless is their cause, 
Save when a public's fovoiiog voice 
Bids them, in sweetest tones, rejoice. 

And crowns their efforts with applauset 



25 



30 



Then, grant nt your benignant sndles^ 
Brighter to us than western isks^ 

When the red sua retires to rest; 
Brighter to us than eveninfl^ star, 
Tliat lights its twinkling lamp afar, ^^ 

Upon the confines of the west. 

O that indeed our youtliful lays. 
Might gain this^ve tb' impartial praise,. . 
Of beauty, and of wisdom joined; 
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M«jr a§e the eovied meed bestow^ 40 

And the gay laurels deck our broir. 
By beauty's faiiy Bagen twioed. 

Let not experience sager eye, 

Mark out each fault, but pass them by;-—* 

Remember, as you hear our words, 45 

'Tis not^e^gjferitnce strikes the lyre, — 
^Tisy^miVs unsteady, wavering firc^ 

That plays amid the tuneful chords* 

We boast no bold pretensions here. 

Our only aim to please j our ear, 50 

And draw th' approving smile from you ; 
O let our efforts not be vain, 
Let us our fondest wishes gain. 

And find our happiest presage true* 

Lo ! now CoLVMi^iA^s rising star 55 

Beams on the eastern skies afar. 

Hail to the long and happy day ! 
Assembled in harmonious choir, 
Columbia bide us sound the lyre. 

Our country calls — ^we must obey. 60 

She bids us spread the reign of art, 
She bids base ignorance depart. 

And in Cimmerian darkness dwell; 
Sons of Columbia ! rouse, expand 
The flag of science o'er the land, 65 

And the triumphant paean swell ! 
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Raiie, raise od Ugh the chonil itniol 
—Ad empke of the western main 

DemandB the voice of all your Ijrefl, 
VTelcome fair science to out shore, — ^^ 

Let uolYersal — welcome ! — roar- 
Roar — to Pebuyia's central fires. 



Twice hath she left th* abode of man- 
Twice— since her boanteons reign began. 

Greccv saw her leave the blooming plain, 7^ 
And yield her throne of heavenly lighl^ 
Besigo her potent sceptre bright, 

To ignorance^ despotic reign. 



Home welcomed the fair fbgit]^ 
But ah ! how Ihtle did thej strive 

T' assert her uncontrolled sway ; — 
She bloomed awhile ; — ^but short the bloom, 
Too soon she sought the silent gloom. 
That hovers o'erthe murky tonib^ 

Too soon she found a deep decay* 

Tet, tho' her bright meridian blaze 
Had far withdrawn its glowing rays. 

Still on fast-fadiDg Rome there shone 
A lingering, feeble beam of light ; — 
But oh ! how dismal was the night. 

When that lastlingeringbeam was gone ! 

Long did the struggle last, to break ' 
The chains of darkness^ and awake 



85 
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To life, to reason, Europe's realm. 
But as some bark, by currents driven, 05 

Or bj the vengeful lightnings riven. 

Still did the dark tide overwhelm. 

But sa7, when rooming^s gates unbar, 
Qast thou e'er marked day's brilliant star 

Lift from Eoin waves his head, — 100 

Say, hast thou marked the shadows fly, 
Als he, far beaming o'er the sky. 

In glory left his safiron bed ? 

So did EuROPA rise, and claim 

The fairest wreath from sounding Tame, 1 05 

The loudest blast, the brightest plume ; 
So did the heaven aspiring blaze. 
Shedding around its golden rays. 

Barbaric darkness hr illume. 

And now the noon-day splendors shine 110 

Of science, splendors e'en divine; 

And shall the children of the west 
Refuse t' establish here her sway, 
Refuse her sceptre to obey — 

A sceptre, by all nature blest ? 115 

Say, — shall her robes of glowing white, 

Sayy — shall her crown of living light. 

Beam not their glories o'er the main ? 

L 
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word. CuAMBERLAYNE tells US, "that a gen- 
tleman is one whose ancestors have been freemen, 
and have owed obedience to none but their 
prince ; on which footing no man can be a gen- 
tleman who is not born so." Mr. Camden also 
observes, " that the distinction of a gentleman of 
coat of armour, or an upstart and a gentleman qf 
blood, is the bearing of arms from his grand- 
father, and that he who bears arms from his 
grandfather, is to all intents and purposes a gen- 
tleman of blood." GuiLLiM, in his chapter of 
gentlemen, says, " that they have their begiiv 
ning, either of blood, as being born of worshipful 
parents, or that they have done something either 
in peace or war, whereby they deserve to bev 
arms, and to be accounted gentlemen." He fur- 
ther says. Chap, XXIV^ "if a gentlem^jgi be 
bound apprentice to a merchant or other trader, 
he bath not thereby lost his gentility," and he 
desires it to be remembered for the honor of 
trade, " that King Harry VHI. thought it no 
dishonor to him, when he quitted his c^ueen, to 
take to his wife Anne, the daughter of Thomas 
BuLLEN, sometime Mayor of London." To 
wliich may be added the thought that the first 
William who founded our royal race, was the 
grandson of a tanner. Here then we have the 
authorities at length, so that if any blame be at- 
tached to our declarations, the authorities may 
take pj^irt They may be impeached, it is true, 
ip one material point, viz. their application to 
the feudal system : we will endeavour to ex- 
amine them, very briefly. With respect to Mr. 
Camden then — what says he? — why " that the 
distinction between a gentleman and '^n upstart 
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is, that the former bore arms from his grand- 
father." In a republican government, liue our 
own, which professes to set at nought, and levels 
in the dust all the artiiicial distinctions of civil 
society, the terras of the above authorities are 
somewhat obscure ; what was the origin of coats 
of arras, and the like, is left to be decided in the 
treatises of heraldry : that man docs not enquire 
very deeply, into what is meant by "bearing 
arms from his grandfather," to whose unlettered 
mind, no other idea presents itself, than of the 
rusty musket with which his grandfather fought 
in the revolution, or the well-worn broad axe, 
by the constant use of which the family was 
subsisted ; from this authority he would with- 
out hesitation pronounce himself a " gentleman 
of blood." 

The next authority tells of the origin of gen- 
tlemen, which is first from birth. The writer 
refrains from enlarging upon this part of the 
subject, as the most of our grandfathers, no 
doubt, bore no otlier crest tbau " a hammer in 
baud," which for nerve and sinew, much resem- 
bled that in front of the Mechanic's Bank — sujf- 
iicient index of their noble origin. 

We hope we shall not be understood in this 
place to attempt to undervalue, an illustrious an- 
cestry ; for to a generous mind no motive can be 
presented more powerful than the excitement to 
emulate the glory of our fathers,insomuch that the 
war-shout of the Gueeks and Ro:^ans always 
leminded them of their wives and their firesides, 
and the glory of their sires -, and besides, the 
declamation against birth, rank and wealth, dis- 
guises from mankind, and not unfrequently from 

K 2 
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I 

And teach th' untutored savage here, 
Her mild, sweet warbiings to revere^ 120 

Upon Ajibbica's wild plaiu? 

Yes, — with one voice let all reply — 
In rapturous clamors rend the sky. 

CoLUMBrA, from thy mountain throne, 
Hark to her voice whom all obey, 125 

Watch her refulgent light of day, 

That o'er thy fair domain hath shone. 

Lo ! o'er the lacd fair science throws 
Her shadowy light, her banner, glows 

Ilesplendent on the breeze of morn, 130 

Learning and art extend their wings. 
And music wakes her fairy strings. 

Upon the buoyant sther borne. 

And who so boldly peers among 

Columbia's sons, a rising throng ? 135 

Who science' temple rears on high ? 
Who bids proud art display her store, 
And all her various treasures pour. 

To crown her with prosperity. 

'Tis York ; — fair waves her yellow grain, 140 
Her white sails cover all the main ; — 

Long may her children have this boast 
Long may she flourish and increase, 
Mid broils of war, or calms of peace. 

By breezes borne, or tempests tost 1 43 
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Look where the flames of science burn; — 
Stranger, thy doubting eje-balls turn, 

And saj, before thy wondering gaze, 
Bise not, in majesty supreme, 
Those flames on liigh ? bursts not the beam 1 50 

Of science to a splendid blaa^ ? 

Ijopk only on these ancient walb, 
Tread only o'er these mouldering halls, 

And, canst thou say, has science fled ? 
Walls that have stood for many a year, 155 

The winter-tempest beating drear 

Around their venerable head* 

What tho' dire tumult rends the globe. 
And war displays her crimson robe. 

What tho' across the arch of heaven, 160 

Beltona hath her coursers strook. 
And nations heard her stern rebuke, 

Like thunder thro' the welkin driven ! 

Here science undisturbed, pursues 

Her prosperous voyage ; — here she views 1 65 

Her children trace each various plan, 
Beholds them mount on fancy's car. 
To other worlds, whose plains afar 

Have never yet been tracked by man. 

Behold who point our patlis the while ; — 1 70 
^ge, honor, crown their glorious toil. 
Their name and praise shall never die ; 
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But bright beyond th* appareot gloom 
Of death, the barriervof the tomb. 
Still shall ihcy live in memory I 



175. 



Anil now, farewell ! j% generous throng, 
\VhoVe deigned to listen to our.songl . 

Farewell ! mj lyre its strains must stay! 
Grant that those istraios were not foe nought 
Give us the meed for which we soti^t^ 18^ 

YOUR APPROBATIOl^'S cheering ray I 
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" THE STAB OF PEACE.." 

The clouds that 6*er man's little daj 

Are driven by the storms of fate, 
JMisfortuue's train thai in liis way 

To man his every bliss awail— • 
Proclaim that earth is not his home; 

'Tis but the thorpy, rugged road. 
In which the weary pilgrims roam 

E'er yet they gain their fix'd abode. 

Our transient days of happinesa 
Glide on the pinions of the wind ; 

How swiftly fly our hours of bliss. 

Nor leave " one lingeririg trace" behind! 

Fruition never, never brings 

I' he joys we fondly hpp'd to gain ; 
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Thej fleet awaj on eagle's wings 
They prove unreal, fruitless, vain ! 

The hours wheu sorrow drives her faogs 

Into the bosom worn with care, 
When hopeless misery's fiery pangs 

With ruthless grasp the hieart slriugs tear — 
Limp slowly on-r-such then is man ! 

Oh say ! what is there to be founds 
That should within his narrow space 

£ncha]n the spirit to the ground ? 

9 

The dreams of hope like summer clouds, 

As transient and as fleeting prove ; 
The veil futurity that shrouds, 

No mortal hand may e'er remove. 
There, disappointment fell prepares 

The bitter draught of human woe, 
The source of pining hopeless cares. 

Whence miseries unnumber'd flow. 

Love, sent in mercy from above 

To cheer the pilgrim's thorny path 
Doth oft a baleful meteor prove 

To lure the wretch to woe and death. 
FRiRNDSBip.whose '^ lambedt glories" beam 

With purer, more unwavering ray, 
Should lead us by its hallo w'd gleam 

Should cheer the dark and rugged way ^ 

L 2 



\ 
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But ah t how rarely does she light 

For faitiiless man ber sacred fires ! 
Her heavenly radiance, in the night 

Of GUILT and PERFiDT explrcs. 
And is there then no star to cheer 

Ti]c dark and gloomy wilderness ? 
And must the weary pilgrims ne* er 

Catch e'en one ray of lasting bliss ? 

There IS A star! The stab of peace! 

That dawns upon the mourners soul. 
That bids the voice of sorrow cease. 

The clouds of grief no longer roll-^ 
Tint shoots across the murky night 

Up to high heaven's aetherial dome, 
Discloses regions ever bright, 

And shows the wanderer bis home ! 

Misfortune^s storms may rise and roar, 

Tho* toss'd upon the ocean wide, 
His little bark shall view that shore. 

And o'er the waves securely ride. 
. And when the final hour shall come 

When the cold stream of death rolls by, 
That Star shall pierce the midnight gloom 

And guide the soaring soul on high ! 
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VOR THS ACADEMIC RECBEATIONS* 
ODE TO PHILOSOPHT. 



'elestial nymph ! vbodids-t fromheaveo descend, 

To guide our footsteps through the devious maze ; 
-o bid rudemao his-erriog footsteps bead 
. In trutk and heav^oly wisdom's blissful ways-— 

rreat goddess of the good, the great and wise, 
Whose splendor guides them through this weary vale, 

Lnd bids them seek the bright and glorious prize, 
Daughter of heaven ! all powerful goddess hail ! 

Tis thine in every age to bid the soul. 
Aspire from earth's vile dross and soar on high, 

Vhere wheeling in their orbs the planets roll, 
And countless worlds thro' other's regions £ly» 

from nature's work&to point to nature's King, 
Who from primeval chaos formed yon spheres, 

Chat in their ceaseless course his praises sing, 
Proclaim.his power thro' all the flight of years — 

Twas thine in academic shades of yore. 
With thy own Plato through the groves to stray, 

The regions of departed souls explore, 
When from this mortal mould they wing their way. 
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But ah ! DO minstrel raptures flow» 
No poet's fftirjr phantonn gtow ; 

For me, the lyre shall sound in vain ; ^^ 

Else, would 1 sweep its hallowed chords, 
And breathe the minstrel's glowing wordsi 

And raise to you the votive strain. 

To night, we've sought the public ear» 

And strove f avert the critic's aDQer^ 20 

By humble efforts for success ; 
Ventured to light our youthful fiame» 
Unaided by established fame. 

Then, consummate our happiness; 

Poets imiy aK tlidr isuKiei^ tiof , 2^ 

Minstrels may wake the silver string, 

But lost and hopeless is their cause, 
Save when a public's fevoring voice 
Bids them, in sweetest tones, rejoice. 

And crowns their efforts with applause. 

Then, grant us^ your benignant smiles^ 
Brighter to us than western isks^ 

When the red sua retires to rest; 
Bri^ter to us than evenirn«: star. 
That lights its twiolcling lamp afar. 

Upon the coofioes of the west. 

O that indeed our youtliful lays. 
Might gain this eve th' impartial praise^ . 
Of beauty, and of wisdom joined ; 
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May age the eDvied meed bestow, 40 

And the gaj laurels deck our brow. 
By beaulj's fairjr finigers twined* 

Let Dot experience sager eye, 

Mark out each fault, but pass them bj;-— 

Remember, as you hear our words, 45 

'Tis Qot^experiewe strikes the ijre,---* 
^ThyauA^s unsteady, waveriog fire^ 

Tbat piajs amid the tuneful chords. 

We boast no bold pretensions here. 

Our only aim to please j our ear, 50 

And draw th' approTing smile from you ; 
O let our efforts not be vain. 
Let us our fondest wishes gain. 

And find our hafipiest presage true. 

Lo ! now Columbia's rising star 55 

Beams on the eastern skies afar. 

Hail to the long and happy day t 
Assembled in harmonious choir, 
Columbia bids us sound the lyre. 

Our country calls — ^we must obey. 60 

She bids us spread the reign <if art, 
She bids base ignorance depart, 

And in Cimmerian darkness dwell; 
Sons of Columbia ! rouse, expand 
The flag of science o'er the land, 65 

And the triumphant psan swell! 
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Raise, raise od high the choral strainl 
«^Ad empire of the western main 

Demands the voice fA all your lyres, 
Welcome fair science to oar shore, — 70 

Let univenal — irelcome ! — ^roar — 

Roar — to Febuyia's central fires. 

Twice hath she left th* abode of niaii— 
Twice— since her bounteous reign began. 

Greeck saw her leave the blooming plain, 75 
And yield her throne of heavenly lighl^ 
Resign her potent sceptre bright, 

To ignorance* despotic reign« 



Rome welcomed the fairliigitr 

But ah ! how little did they strive 80 

T' assert her uncontrolled sway ;— 
She bloomed awhile ; — but short the bloom. 
Too soon she sought the silent gloom. 
That hovers o'erUie murky tomb^ 

Too soon she found tt deep decay* S5 



Yet, tho* her blight meridian blaze 
Had far withdrawn its glowing rays, 

Still on fast-fading Rome there shone 
A lingering, feeble beam of light ; — 
But oh ! how dismal was the night. 

When that lastiingeringbeam was gone! 



^ 



Long did the struggle last, to break 
The chains of darkness^ and awake 
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To life, toreasoD, Europe's realm. 
But as some bark» by currents driveu, 95 

Or by the vengeful lightnings riven, 

Still did the dark tide overwhelm. 

But say, T^hen morning's gates unbar. 
Hast thou e'er marked day's brilliant star 

Lift from EoSn waves his head, — 100 

Say, hast thou marked the shadoivs fly. 
As he, far beamiag o'er the sky, 

In glory left his safiron bed ? 

So did EuROPA rise, and claim 

The fairest wreath from sounding fame, 1 05 

The loudest blast, the brightest plume ; 
So did the heaven aspiring blaze. 
Shedding around its golden rays, 

Barbaric darkness iar illume. 

And now the noon-day splendors sliine 110 

Of science, splendors e'en divine; 

And shall the children of the west 
Refuse t' establish here lier sway. 
Refuse her sceptre to obfy — 

A sceptre, by all nature blest ? 115 

Say, — shall her robes of glowing white, 

Sayy — shall her crown of living light. 

Beam net their glories o'er the main ? 

L 
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And teach th^ untutored sarage here. 
Her mild, sweet warblings to revere^ 120 

Upon America'^ wild plain? 

Tes, — with one voice let all reply — 
In rapturous clamors rend the sky. 

CoLUMBrA, from thy mountain throne, 
Hark to her voice whom all obey, 125 

Watch her refulgent light of day. 

That o'er thy fair domain hath shone. 

Lo ! o^er the lacd fair science throws 
Her shadowy light, her banner, glows 

Resplendent on the breeze of morn, 130 

Learning and art extend their wings, 
And music wakes her fairy strings, 

Upon the buoyant aether borne. 

And who so boldly peers among 

Columbia's sons, a rising throng ? 135 

Who science' temple rears on high ? 
Who bids proud art display her store, 
And all her various treasures pour. 

To crown her with prosperity. 

*Tis York ; — fair waves her yellow grain, 1 40 
Her white sails cover all the main ; — 

Long may her children have this boast. 
Long may she flourish and increase, 
Mid broils of war, or calms of peace. 

By breezes borne, or tempests tost 1 43 



^ 
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Look If here the flames of science burn; — 
Stranger, thy doubting eye-balls turn. 

And say, before thy wondering gaze, 
Rise not, in majesty supreme. 
Those tlames on iiigh ? bursts not the beam 1 50 

Of science to a splendid blaze ? 

Ijopk only on these ancient walls, 
Tread only o'er these mouldering halls, 

And, canst thou say, has science fled ? 
Walls that have stood for many a year, 155 

The winter-tempest beating drear 

Around their venerable head,. 

What tho' dire tumult rends the globe. 
And war displays her crimson robe. 

What tho' across the arch of heaven, 160 

Beliona hath her coursers strook. 
And nations heard her stem rebuke. 

Like thunder thro' the welkin driven ! 

< 

Here science undisturbed, pursues 

Her prosperous voyage ;; — here she views 1 65 

Her children trace each various plan, 
Beholds them mount on fancy's car, 
To other worlds, whose plains afar 

Have never yet been tracked by man. 

Behold who point oar paths the while ; — 1 70 
^ge, honor, crown their glorious toil. 
Their name and praise shall never die ; 
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But brigbt beyond th* apparent gloom 
Ofdeaib, tbe barriers of the tomb. 
Still shall thcf live in memory ! 175 

And now, farewell ! ya generous throng, 
^VhoVe deigned to listen to our . song t 

Farewell ! roy lyre its strains must stay! 
Grant that those strains were not foe nought; 
Give us the meed for which we soii^t^ W 

YOUR APPROBATION'S cheering ray I 
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«< THE STAB OF PEACE.." 
The clouds that o'er man's little day 

Are driven by the storms of fate. 
Mis fortune's train thf^ in liis way 

To man his every bliss await— 
Proclaim that earth is not his home; 

'Tis but the thorpy, rugged road. 
In which the weary pilgrims roam 

E'er yet they gain their fix'd abode. 

Our transient days of happiness 
Glide on the pinions of the wind ; 

How swiftly fly our hours of bliss, 

Nor leave « one lingetinlg trace" behind! 

fruition never, never brings 

Tbc joys we fondly hpp'd to gain ; 
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They fleet away oo eagle's wings 

Tliej prove uareal, fruitless, vain ! \ 

The hour? wbeu sorrow drives her faogs 

Into the hosom worn with care, 
When hopeless misery's fiery pangs 

With ruthless grasp the heart strings tear — 
Liimp slowly our— such then is man ! 

Oh say ! what is there to be found. 
That should within his narrow space 

Enchain the spirit to the ground ? 

The dreams of hope like summer clouds, 

As transient and as fleeting prove ; 
The veil futurity that shrouds, 

No mortal hand may e'er remove. 
There, disappointment fell prepares 

The bitter draught of human woe, 
The source of pining hopeless cares. 

Whence miseries unnumber'd flow. 

Love, sent in mercy from above 

To cheer the pilgrim'^s thorny path 
Doth oft a baleful meteor prove 

To lure the wretch to woe and death. 
Friendship. whose '' lambedt glories" beam 

With purer, more unwavering ray, 
Should lead us by its hallow'd gleam 

Should cheer the dark and rugged way^ 

L 2 
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But ah ! how rarely does she light 

For faitiiless man her sacred fires ! 
HvY heavenly radiance, id the night 

Of GUILT and PERFIDY ezplrcs. 
And is there then no star to cheer 

T})c dark and gloomy wilderness ? 
And must the weary pilgrims ne' er 

Catch e'en one ray of lasting bliss ? 

There is a star! The stab of peace! 

That dawns upon the mourners soul. 
That bids the voice of sorrow cease. 

The clouds of grief no longer roll-^ 
Tint shoots across the murky mght 

Up to high heaven^s aetherial dome, 
Discloses regions ever bright, 

And shows the wanderer his home ! 

Misfortune^s storms may rise and roar, 

Tho* tossM upon the ocean wide, 
His little bark shall view that shore. 

And o'er the waves securely ride. 
. And when the final hour shall come 

When the cold stream of death rolls by. 
That Star shall pierce the niidni(;:ht gloom 

And guide the soaring soul on high ! 
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VOR THS ACADEMIC RECBEATIONS* 
ODE TOPHILOSOPHT. 



;ial nymph ! vbodids-t from heaven descend, 
guide our footsteps through the devious maze ; 
d rude man his -erring footsteps bend 
truth and heavenly wisdom's blissful ways-— 

goddess of the good, the great and wise, 
ose splendor guides them through this weary vale, 
•ids them seek the bright and glorious prize, 
ighter of heaven ! all powerful goddess hail ! 

bine in every age to bid the soul, 
lire from earth's vile dross and 8oar on high, 
e wheeling in their orbs the planets roll, 
1 countless worlds thro' s&ther's regions £ly» 

nature's work&to point to nature's King, 
o from primeval chaos formed yon spheres, 
in their ceaseless course his praises sing, 
chum his power thro' all the flight of years — 

thine in academic shades of yore, 
111 thy own Plato through the groves to stray, 
egions of departed souls explore, 
en from this mortal mould they wing their way. 



r 
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The 8UD of tnith upoa the Grecian sage. 
With all its cheering radiance never broke, 

His raptured eyes, her aire-inspiring page, 
To view her cloudless lustre ne'er awoke. 

But reason groping thro' the mistj vale 
Of darkness, saw no cheering light afar, 

Uis bark on the wide ocean spreads her sail 
Without a compass and without a star! 

Tet reason told him that *'it must be so" — 
'Twas thine, fair nymph 1 to guide him on his road, 

And in the heavens above, the earth below 
To point the workmanship, the band of God. 

Thou dwell'st not with the herd who boast with pride, 
That all the dreams of ignorance they spurn, 

Declare, that reason only is their guide, 
And taught by her that there's no Godhead lean ;— 

Nor dost thou smile on those who madly prate 

Of all the nicer subtleties of mind, 
Whose " shadowy tribes" to mock their search await 

Whose bounds to mortal ken are undefinM. 

In vain would man explore the secret cause 
That guides each movement in creation's bound. 

Pervades through nature's works, prescribes her laws, 
And guides the planets in their wheeling round; 
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Thou shew'st the lofty, boasted lord of all 

How far his noblest faculties cau rise, 
Sheiv'st him how weak, how feeble and how small, 

His powers, to scan his Maker's mysteries I ' 

• * 

Saj, wilt thou smile on us^ O goddess fair I 
Direct our fsotitepe where thou lead'st the way^ 

Slay we in all thy choicest bksiuogs share 
The noblest flight that man can dare, essay t 

Say, wilt thon from beyond the roaring main. 
Behold where in the newly risen world, 

Freedom has fixM her standard in the plain. 
Her banner to the mountaialiiieexe unfurrd ? 

Where bonoifd age and wisdom point the way 
O may we gladly seek the glorious prize^ 

Wilt thou on us shed one benignant ray. 
And light for us the fire that never dies !. 

That guides through life, upholds us e'en in death. 

And shines beyond the darkness of the grave. 

Entwines around the tomb the verdant wreath 

That ever fresh and ever fair shall wave ! 

B. 
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FOR THE ACikDEMIC RECREATIONS. 
CASHMERE • 



Hail tliou in bloomiog lustre drest 

Fair queen of India's plain ! 
Bj nature's choicest beauties blest, 

Well worth the minstrel's strain ! 
And well may poet wake ihj praise. 

And strike for thee the lyre ; 
Well may he pour bis silver lays 

And sound the trembling wire t 

For o'er thy fields, perpetual qpiing 

Has made her sweet abode, 
And birds of various note and wing,- 

Bedeck each verdant road. 
Thy streaniiets^glitter to the rays 

Of yon pervading sun ; 
Thy rivers bright reflect his blasQe^ 

As o'er thy plains they run. . 

Or, where arise the forest glade% 
And flies the lonely bird, 

The sound of murmuring cascades 
Across the scene is heard. 



* For a description of this beantiful province of Uiif dostaHj k* 
Mn. Graham's Letters on India, p. 153—6. 
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Spontaneous from thy fertile soU 

Springs up the blushing rose, 
And, ignorant of huoian toil. 

The golden tulip glows* 

Fearless of harm, thy children tread 

The forests' gloomy round, 
Where ample trees their foliage spread. 

To shade the verdant ground : 
For there no deadly serpents hide 

To poistm,— 4o destroy. 
To spread the waste of min wide, 

To strip mankind of joy. 

No 1 from those trees the lovely songs 

Of thousand throats arise. 
All Casumebe^s plain those notes prolongs, 

Tliose heavenly melodies ! 
The insect sporting on the wing. 

The fragrant gales that blow. 
The vernal flowers of endless spring, — 

Like Paradise they glow. 

Hail ! lovely, fair, enchanting clime • 

But be thy sons as blest • 
Like thee, be they remote from crime. 

And soft as ocean's breast ! 
So shall the bird from verdant spray 

Pour forth a welcome song, 
And Cashmere, through her fields of day. 

That welcome strain prolong *• 
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of Romantic fiction. It was followed by the 
Old English Baron, by Clara Reete. In both 
these Romance8,,8upeniatural agency is emplojr* 
«d; which, although it may tend in some(fe*| 
^ree to heighten the interest, by addressing the 
imamnation in the chilling accents of the tomb, 
or tne awful voice of superior intelligence, ren- 
ders the narration evidently improbaUe. The 
imagination is pleased and carried away, while 
the understanding recoils froni the events pour- 
trayed in such Romances. Human agency is 
always more engaging to the mind, than all the 
dreadful machinery that the wildest dreams of 
Romance can summon to its ^id. 

There have been many imitations of --this style 
of writing ; though few are worthy of notioei 
The Romances of Mrs. Rabcliffe have been 
the most successftil ; and they are the moee 
pleasing, because they are carried on without 
the agency of spiritual beings. The language ii 
rich, glowing, and expressive ; thedriineatioaof 
human character is full of strength «lik1 boldneis; 
the pictures of nature present a brilHaiicy of co- 
loring, which dazzles the beholder; while her 
castles, her ruined towers, and her nKmldering 
abbeys, frown in -silent and tjpemendous gnoh 
deur. 

As this species of Romai^ce re<)uirea» more 
than any other, the aid of glowing laBgiiage,we 
may easily account for the many failuies which 
have taken place among the imitators of W^V' 
POLE and IIadcliffe. Withent a quick aad 
warm imaginatioiv, without the power to clothe 
in magniticent words the loose and floaiking idestf 
inf Hoikf AMCi:, none can expect toigaiaany emi- 
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venoe in this department of litentuis. The 
liinple landacape, which in the hands of an ex« 
^eiiced painter, will present all the resplend- 
ait decorations of nature herself, will exhibit 
beneath the pencil, ot the ignorant, but a rude 
ad disgusting daub. 

The author of Moniorio is perhaps possessed 
tf all the abofe-mentioned qualifications in a 
)igfa degree. Setting aside the faults of his Ro» 
fiances, • which Ace numerous and glaring, as 
veAas in thosectf Mrs. Rasgliffe; overlook- 
ng*the many improbabilities- which continually 
xx^ur, the imagination delightsto soar in fellow- 
ihip with all his flightSi^. 'There is a force of 
sxpression, which awes into silent wonder the 
iltentive mind ; there is, if I may so express it, 
imt phienzy of excited genius, which robs art 
lad nature to deck its vivid images, and which, 
hough too often bordering upon the bombastic, 
ises at times to some of the loftiest heights of 
lublimity. His Roinancea are replete with ttiat 
ire of poetic eloquence which bums with aiias- 
)iring and unquenchable flame. 

The Romances of Lewi < are too well known 
o-need any elucidation. But their incidh-.c* rr» 
oo often of such a terrible nature, as ratUe, 
hock the feelings than to please thern. Tue 
IiSTORicAL Romances of the two Po?tTER«, 
re among the most pleasing and instructive of 
hat species of writing. They contain no im- 
probable occurrences, but describe the gi and and 
ievating attributes of heroism, with force and 
irith truth ; — they set forth in full view all the 
nore noble feelings of human nature, and in- 
truct the mind^ amend the heart, and chastfiiR^ 
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the iinagination» by offering to their contempla- 
tion scenes, not indeed decked iu the fairy colors 
of a magic landscape, but adorned with the |i 
chaster ornaments of refined taste and cultivated 
genius. 

Oriental imagery has liad its admirers in 
Cnglanb as well as in France. In our last, 
an attempt was made, to give an account of the 
imitations of eastern &ble, in the latter country. |s: 
In England, Addison cultivated with success 
this kind of composition, and has accordingly 
>(iven to the world a nuniber of tales, in imita- 1^ 
tion of those of the East, in the Spectator and 
Guardian. They are justly to be admired, for 
the closeness of their resemblance, the brilliancy 
of their language, and the vigor of imagioation 
displayed in them. Addison was succeed by 

JoHNi^ON, HaWKESWORTH, CUMBERLAND, and 

others, who '^ have vigorously pursued the patk 
which he had the merit of first opening."* 

As we desert the prose Romances of Eng- 
land, and approach to those which her bards 
have sung, a tlood of golden glory bursts upon 
u%. For no branch of literature is better calcu- 
lated than Poetry to excite the softer emotions 
of the heart, and to rouse its latent energies. 
The lofty effusions of poetic genius call fortU 
our sympathy iu the highest degree ; they bid 
us admire the heroic deeds of the warrior, and 
weep over the distresses of the unfortunate. 
When listening to the enthusiastic and enrap- 



* Drake's Essays on the Taller^ Spectator^ and Cuardlirf 
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tured song of the bard, we already fancy that 

we bear the clangor of war, the clash of arms, 

•the shout of victory, and the agonizing groan of 

death. Does he tell us of celestial things ? Our 

souls are borne on angels' wings amid the realms 

of space ; the harmony of the seraphs seems to 

strike upon our ears, the worlds of light to burst 

upon our view. But Poetry can soothe as well 

as rouse ; it can penetrate to the inmost recesses 

of the human hearty and amid suffering, anguish, 

aind woe, can administer balm, to the distressed 

mind. While it charms^ and delights. Poetry 

^elevates the soul of the hearer ; its images go 

^lirectly to the heart, and seldom fail of leaving 

an effectual and lasting impression. If such are 

.the effects of Poetry, bow much must they be 

increased when Romance lends her powerful 

•aid! If RoMAircB delight in prose, how much 

more must she please, when the fire of poetry 

lights with her a kindred flame! 

Before the age of Ghaucer, the Romantic 
Poetry of Ekoland is worth but little. It was 
reserved for the great father of English poetry 
to add to Romance the glowing charms of 
-poesy, and to combine the beauties of fiction 
-with those of verse. His^Canterbury Tales ex- 
hibit strains of heroism, and of the loftiest ro- 
mantic sentiment, mingled with -the flashes of 
hunKMr, and the sallies oi wit, and expressed in 
elegant and fervid language. With hiscotem- 
porary, Gowbr, he pursued the plan of the 
.Italian writers of Romance^ and has display- 
ed an abundant store of information and learn- 
iag. He flourished towards the close of th^^ 
fwrteentb century of the christian srat - 
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f 

In the sixteenth century, the poems of Arios- 
TO and Tasso called forth the abilities of 
Spenser into active operation; and he accord- 
ingly published his Fairy Queen^ formed on the 
model of his illustrious precursors. The image- 
ry, the language, the sentiments of this noble 
poem, are strong, manly, and vigorous; but the 
shroud of allegory with which he has invested it, 
detracts from its splendor; a shroud, **toa 
dark,** says a modern author, ** to have much 
beauty of its own ; and which, notwithstanding 
the strength of imagery frequently displayed, de- 
stroys the appearance of reality, necessary, in: 
works of imagination, to interest the affeo-^ 
tion8.*'»> 

There have been occasional poetical Roman- 
ces written since the age of Spenser ; but none 
that require particular notice, until we come te, 
the present age of poetry. Indeed, where shall 
we look for a more illustrious period in the his- 
tory of poetry than the present? For a few years 
past, there has shone such a constellation of po- 
etical genius, as has eclipsed nearly all the pre- 
tensions of former times. Amid violence and 
tumult, when all Europe seems to be writhing 
under the agonies of death, literature has^flourisb- 
ed more than ever. Poetry has asserted her: 
triumphant reign. Our eyes are charmed, andi 
our senses captivated ; our minds are expanded, 
and all the imer sensibilities of our nature are 
touched ; by the lofty strains of Soutmey ;-r 
the heroic minstrelsy of Soott ; — the striking, 
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nd tender delineations of Byron ;■ — the enef- 
etic and manly numbers of Campbell; — an<l 
he soothing, though at times, melancholy verses 
f Montgomery. Poetical 'Romance has, 
a their liatids, blazed with an unaccu8tome<l 
plendor. Let us first of all consider the Uo- 
aances of Soutmey, an author who has acquir- 
ed a just reputation, by tlie extent of his iearn- 
ng, the number of his writings, and the vigor of 
lis inijigination. In sublime and elevated de- 
icrtptions, he soars above most of his cotempo- 
uries. Though he has sometimes failed in re- 
itiaining the overgrowth of his genius, and in 
opping the luxuriance of an imagination, per- 
laps extravagant, yet, considering him on the 
irhole, he is a poet, whose beauties we can never 
iuificiently admire, and whose defects we would 
willingly pass over. His Madoc^ to select one 
Tom* his numerous poems, will stand an ever- 
asting monument of his fame. Instances every 
¥here abound, not only of the beautifully de- 
«riptive, but also of the terribly sublime ; the 
oul of the reader is softened by the contempla- 
ion of his exquisitely tender pictures, while it is 
exalted to a tone of enthusiastic energy by 
he thunders of hi* muse. We participate 
n the miseries of his characters; we rejoice at 
heir prosperity; we follow the hero through 
Jl his toils, and perils, and encounters; we join 
n the triumphal paeans of victory for battles 
lewly won by his arm, and hail, asif it were our 
>wn, the day of his rejoicing. It is difficult to 
elect an instance from the many which present 
hemselves,as a proof of these assertions; but 
he following sublime description of the din of 
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battle in the dead of night is truly tremen- 
dous : — 

'* Merciful God ! how korrible is night 
Upon the plain of Aztlar ! there the shout 
Of battle, the hnrbanan yell, the hraj 
(>f diMOiiant instraweiits, the clang of arss, 
The shriek of agt>ny, the groan of death. 
In one wild aproar, and continoons din, 
•Shake the still air ; while, orerfaead, the moon, 
Repurdless of the stir of this low world, 
Il4>lds on her heavenly way. Still, unallayed 
By slanghter, raered U>e batde, narelaxed 
liy leiigthen<>d tail : a tig-er supplying still 
!5trei^tlk undiminished, fuc the desperate strife.^ 

Madoc, pabt n. 18r. 

But, though indeed Southey often touches | 
the linest chords of our nature, and speaks ta ^ 
the heart in the fervid language of passion, or 
the milder breathings of tenderness and lofe, 
the general character of his poetry is^ that it ad- 
dresses not so much the heart, as the unl^[io^ 
tion. 

The consideration of the other chiefs of xoo* 
dem Poetic Romance will be continued at 
another time. Let us^ 

Meanwhile, whaiteVr of heaatiful, or new^ 
Snbliuie, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky. 
By chance or search, is offered to owr view, . 
^...JScan with curiaus aadnwMuiticeyc. . 



Let 



HliateVr of lore tradition can supply* ■ 
From Gothic tale, or song, or feble olid, 
RpQse us 8tiU keeo to listea and to pry. 

Bb&TXIS*S MlIISTSBt. 

3^ 
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FOB THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS^ 



SALUTATORY ADDRESS: 
Delivered at the second AnniFenary Exhibition of the 

COLCUBUH PeITH0-IX>GIA2I SOCIETY, 

April 28, 1815, by a Member of the Society . 

We are again assembled to celebrate the anni- 
rersary of our Society. Once more we behold 
a numerous and respectable audience gracing^ 
with their presence our humble efforts to amuse 
them. Once more the voice of music re-echoe» 
through these walls, and youth trembling at- 
tempts to awake the fires of eloquence. 

Since last we met, how many changes have 
taken place in the civil world ! The temple of 
the twofold God has been closed, we hope, for- 
ever ; and he has turned upon us his face, beaih- 
ing with the expressive radiance of universal 
peace. The ocean again glitters under the 
shining fleets ; and the yellow harvest blooms 
upon the plain. The thunder of the cannon is 
softened into the mellow warblings of the tabret ; 
the busy hum of commerce has succeeded to the 
bustle of war ; the spear is converted into the 
pruning hook, and the sword into the plough- 
share. The gloud which hung over our political 
horizon, has at length dispersed, and the sun- 
beams of renovated glory burst athwart the 
gloom. At such a favourable situation of our 
country, do we again presume to address you. 
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Of the utility of literary societies, much has 
been said. In climbing tb» nigged steep of sci- 
ence, thev are the fertile and flowery banks, thitt 
continually meet the eye, and invite the weary 
traveller to a momentary repose. When well 
conducted, they are of incalculable usefulness to^ 
the rising generation. They expand'and enlarge 
the intellect, develope the understanding, and 
lay the ground-work of that excellence which is- 
destined to distinguish each individual in the after 
busy scenes of life. When w«ll conducted, the 
streams pl^ knowledge and of general informa- 
tion ilow into them like the tributair rivulets 
into the lake, and spread life, and verdure, ferti- 
lity aod beauty every where around. They at* 
ford a shelter from the attacks of vice, and pie- 
serve youth from those contaminating priiiciplefl( 
which in .meretricious garb, allure the iDcavtioin. 
to their destruction : — 

Fair IniigrHi th« marii and soft the SRplijrr ^km*^ - 
While proudly riding* oVr the aziire realm, 

lit g^allant trim the g-ilried vpssfl goes j 
^ otitb on th<* prow, and pUasnre at the helm ; 

Peg'unlless of the sweeping' whirlwind^s sway^ 

tltat, bushed in grim repose, expects his eTening prey. 

GSAT. 

They keep alive the seeds of honorable ambi- 
tion, and fan into a flame of inextinguishable 
glory, the hidden sparks of genius. They knit 
together in an indissoluble tie all the kindred 
bomjs of friendship and of love; and, fit the 
mind for tlie more laborious occupations of after 
life. Those, who are now engaged in the busy, 
an<l fluctuating scenes of that great and momen- 
tQHs drama, human existence, look back with a 
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tlirdb 'of geilerous satisfadtion, to the time which 

^ef wee spent in their literary societies, when 
the fire of youUi burned in their veins, and kindled 

in their hearts. 

Such are the great and elevating aims which 

■the Society, who hare the honor to address you 
this evening, humbly attempt to follow. Per- 
haps their efforts may be unavailing, and their 
strength ineffectual ; but on the other hand, let 
not experience mark the unwary errors of youth, 
but rather, hold up the beacon to light them on 
their dark and toilsome journey to the moun- 
tain's brow. 



FeUow-Members of the Columbian Peitho- Logian Society ! 

Ckmpsoiioiis in the path ofucience ! fellow^la" 
borers in the pursuits -of literature ! it is my 
h«|ipy lot this evening to congratulate you on 
the return of another anniversary of our associa*-- 
tion. It has hitherto 'flourished, unimpaired, 
aiKi, we trust, untarnished. Let us endeavor to 
deserve the meed which science yields to her vo^ 
taiies. It is in your power to l>ecome great and 
shining lights of your country. From uiis semi- 
nary of learning, perhaps are destined to arise 
the future statesmen, philosophefs, and divines 
of America. Here are the germs of future ex- 
cellence ; and «hall we sufier the spark to remain 
buried in the ashes of obscurity, the dun smoke 
of oblivion ? No : — every generous feeling calls 
us to awake it ; to endeavour, if not indeed to 
«hine in the world, at least to fit ourselves for 
useful and honorable members of the communi- 
ty. The task indeed is arduous;— but is it the 
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less desirable ? Glory » honor, fame, if panted at 
ter, must be obtained by toil ; in the words of 
the old poet Onestes, 

K/A^tLamt *£xis«rr« fjoyn xz/uttf axx* ixa^n: 

Ourm KMt refine vorep epA/oc- »» ^0tf *ir 'tuc^oy 
Ti^/u« f(ex»c> «p«'» Tlitfi^ ^dtppAs, 

What fbo* to Hsuoov^ ascent jron toil. 

And a drear proii>eet tire your sight the while ! 

Proceed : — far brig^hter scenes joar eyes shall gntif 

And all Castalia poor her nectar sweet. 

On science* 8teep,^tis tnie, no flowerets bloom, ' 

And to the sephyr cast their blest perfiune, 

Rat to the Htf^g^vig vicroR shall be g'iven 

The choicest farors of the nine of heayen. Aroit. 

How far your state above that of the illiterate 
peasant ; ye tread the flowery paths of literature, 
guided by able instructors, and incited to dili- 
gence by the lofty rewards of the nine ; rewards, 
unsullied by decay, unravaged by time; re* 
wards, that shall bloom and flourish for ever. 
Bear these things in mind, and let it be said in 
after ages, by your country and your posterity, 



Longf bloom the wreaUi ye well hare won ; 
Columbia, with exnkiug- tear 
nroclain eadi one of these thy son. 

(Altered from Bcm.J 
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FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATION?. 



On Theatrical Amusements. 

To declaim against the vices of the times, and 
point out some of the principal sources of 
«e vices, may at lirst view seem a task both 
ficult and useless, and calculated to bring 
linst him who undertakes it, the charge of 
ogance for presuming to dictate to those whose 
3erience and wisdom are perhaps greater 
m his own. However distant may oe the 
pe of success, and however disagreeable the 
iertaking, it is nevertheless the imperious 
ty of all who are interested in the welfare and 
ppiness of society, not to shrink from com- 
ing the prejudices and vices of mankind, nor 
be deterred from the performance of duty by 
J appearance of danger. To advance any 
ng new on a subject which has been subject- 
to the scrutiny of the most eminent talents, is 
impossible as it is hopeless, and this will pro- 
Dly be the case in the present instance, when 
: undertake to consider the general tendency 
theatrical amusements, in Advancing the wel- 
e and happiness of society. As Shakespeare 
2onsidered the most eminent dramatic writer, 
is no more than just that we should consider 
1 works as the criterion of the morality and 
ifulness of the stage. His great excellence 
the very accurate aisplay of human nature, 
i the complete acquaintance which he mani- 

N '- 
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fests with the human heart. Abstractedly, his 
plays exhibit a degree of talent which soars far 
above the powers of those who have sought for 
fame in the same path. His style easy, flowing, 
and manly, is well calculated by its dazzling lus- 
tre to overpower those violations of modesty and 
decency, which frequently occur ; and although 
he is sometimes honest enough to strike in the 
light, yet he more frequently makes his advances 
under masked allusions which are the more dan- 
gerous, because calculated to deceive, and to be 
overlooked. As there is sufficient evidence of 
the great pleasure he derived from enjoying the 
good graces of the fair sex, we need not be sur- 
prised at seeing similar sentiments introduced 
into many of his writings, and tarnishing the 
glory of what would otherwise have gained him 
unqualified approbation. None has ever risen 
to that dramatic excellence to which he attained, 
but many there are whose writings have greater 
influence in propagating religion, piety and mo- 
rality, and prove much more beneficial to the 
world. He possesses great excellences, but he 
has also faults to counterbalance them. Are the 
subjects of his plays at all allied to the common 
occurrences of life ? Of what practical benefits 
are they to the world ? What proportion of man- 
kind is engaged in the murder of kings, the in- 
trigues of courtiers, the unhappy amours of 
princes, and things of this nature which instead 
of " raising the genius," serve only to please the 
fancy, and instead of mending, corrupt the 
heart. 

With respect to plays in general, virtue and 
vice are here depicted in the extrem^3. Love is 
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carried to madness, generosity to extravagance, 
affection to childish weakness — there is no me- 
dium preserved, and the characters are always 
either exalted to the rank of demi-gods, or de- 
graded to the condition of brutes. Who is sim- 
ple enough to suppose that circumstances like 
these ever take place ? or that scenes such as are 
here represented will ever be realized ? Delight 
in such absurdities must surely be characteristic 
of enthusiasm or madness. Are any pains taken 
to encourage industry or application? on the 
contrary how is every thing scoffed at that wears 
even the appearance of utility ? The merchant is 
represented as a miser, the man of letters as a 
pedantic fool, the lawyer as a sly, artful, in- 
triguing knave, the eminent physician as a de- 
ceptive quack, and even the sacred office of the 
ministry is not exempted from their pestilential 
slander. The writers of plays are men who pro- 
bably entertain no prejudice against religion, 
and who merely introduce this scoff at the reve- 
lation of omnipotence, for the purpose of gloss- 
ing over the defective parts of the pieces, and 
concealing those horrid defonnities of immorali- 
ty, which, if discovered, would subject them to 
merited disgrace. Sad is the state of the public 
mind, when the road to preferment lies through 
the dark region of atheism and mockery, and 
when in the room of the mild and salutary pre- 
cepts of religion must be substituted the gilded 
baits of immorality and profaneness. Seldom 
indeed do we see persons represented as good, 
honest members of society. But fortune-hunt- 
ers, rakes, and debauchees, are the subjects of 
applause, and the favorites of the " fickle god- 
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(less." If a young man is in pecuniary embar- 
rassment he generally is freed by the arrival of 
some rich, old, and heretofore unknovrn uncle 
who comes just time enough to rescue him from 
disgrace, and enable him to live in his accus- 
tomed magnificence. Sometimes he continues 
to win the affections of some rich heiress, and 
when the knot is tied, he then reveals his vil- 
lany, falls at her feet, solicits her pardon, attri- 
butes all to the force of his affection, and after 
by these means having reconciled her, enjoys 
triumphantly the fruit of his deception. Wher- 
ever prudence and industry are brought for- 
%Tard, we are always certain to find as their con- 
comitants, avarice, sanctimonious looks and hy- 
pocrisy, thus ridiculing the very ideas of the 
virtues just mentioned. Or if, on the contrary, 
the beau, and what is commonly called a 
" dasher,'* are the subject of contemplation, 
though they revel in luxury and debauch, 
though they be desperate gamblers, notorious 
cheats, and most apish fops, they are neverthe- 
less, represented as being generous, and charita- 
ble and kind, and to them are attributed a num- 
ber of virtues wholly foreign to their character; 
and when therefore we see either of these cha- 
racters, on account of the ideas we associate 
with them, (which ideas are derived from the 
stage,) the impression on our minds is unfavor- 
able to the cause of virtue, and directly counte- 
nancing vice and immorality. Thus much for 
the correct representation of characters on the 
stage. If we now turn to its morality, we 
shall find but few plays, very few indeed, 
which would not cause the blush of indig- 
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nation to mantle in the cheek of insulted mo- 
desty. 

Many there are which no virtuous female 
could hear uttered without violence to her feel- 
ings. To what must we attribute the rapid de- 
crease of that decorum and modesty which con- 
stitute the greatest attraction of the fair sex, but 
to attendance on the theatre, where violations of 
decency are so frequent, that the mind becomes 
imperceptibly hardened against virtue. What 
then are the advantages to be derived from per- 
formances of this nature? The principal argu- 
ment generally advanced in favour of them is, 
•that they tend to improve in correct gesticula- 
tion and emphasis, and are not these advantages 
important ? Granted — But it is a question 
•whether the advantages are not more than coun- 
terbalanced by the evil consequences resulting 
from it. The old proverb, " of two evils choose 
'the least," applies here with peculiar force and 
propriety, and the question whether slight ad- 
vantages in the acquisition of gesticulation, are 
of more importance than moral rectitude, can be 
easily answered ; and indeed the suppression of 
dramatic performances does not imply a conse- 
quent loss of the art of oratory ; on the contrary, 
by practice, by attention to the rules laid down 
for the acquirement of the art, more perfection 
•can be attained to, than by attending the 
choicest exhibitions of theatrical eloquence. 
Feeble as. are my efforts in opposing the •* surest 
means Satan ever made use of" to gain disciples 
in this world, I cheerfully submit whet has been 
^said to the candour of an enlightened public^ and 

N-2 
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await with confidence a verdict in favor of true 
morality, piety and virtue. 

V. 



FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



[The following Letter is from a young gentUmcm tohiifrkudy 
giving an account (if a bally at which ne had been present] 

'^' I REGRET extremely, your having left us so 
much sooner than either 1, or you yourself ex- 
pected- You were far from thinking, that your 
affairs at L would have required your pre- 
sence, before you should have had the pleasure 
of being at Miss C.'s ball. You recollect, you 
were much disappointed, at being obliged to 
leave the city, before the evening, from which 
both of us anticipated so much entertainment 
I have not forgotten the request you. made me, 
at your departure, that I would, as soon as pos- 
sible, write you the whole history of the ball. 
The evening arrived, and I accordingly waited 
on the ladies ; the company had nearly all of 
them assembled, when I entered the room, and 
were earnestly engaged in their chit chat It 
was not my intention to mingle busily in their 
noisy circles, but profited by the opportunity, 
of learning an instructive lesson on human cha- 
racter and manners. I promised myself much 
amusement, from the observations I would have 
it in my power to makcj during the evening, 
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and could not help thinking to myself, how 
much it would contribute to my pleasure, were 
you one of the party. At length the cotillons 
commenced; all was mirth and gaiety. Every 
eye glistened with joy, not a face was to be seen 
without a smile, and not a tongue to be found, 
that was not incessantly in motion. The room 
resounded with noise, and the music vied in 
strength and vehemence, with " the loud laugh 
that spoke the vacant mind.'* 

To pass occasionally, a few hours in polite and 
ingenious prattle, among fashionable society, I 
think notM)nly an amusing, but really an instruc- 
tive recreation. But I confess, that the subjectitl 
of the conversation of most of the company, 
this evening, as also the language which they 
used, were, positively, such as to offend the ear 
of any one, who possesses the smallest degree of 
taste, or the least conception of gentility. 

What first attracted my attention after I bad 
entered the ball room, was a fop pouring out 
upon his partner, the grossest and most ludi- 
crous flattery imaginable. Instead of convey- 
ing his commendations inside hints and delicate 
allusions, that the lady might be left to draw 
her own inferences, the silly dolt rolled out his 
praises in such prodigious multitudes, and in 
strains so revolting, as to stagger the belief 
of the most credulous enthusiast. Common 
sense forbids, that I should present you, with a 
detail of this blockhead's dull, insipid prattle. 
And I trust it is also needless to assure you, 
that there was not the least want of faith, in his 
fair angel. All the pretty sayings as she would 
style them^ I'll engage, were, every one of them. 
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carefully locked up in her memory, and it is a 
thousaiul to one that they will ever make their 
escape. Indeed, the smiles and blushes which 
alti-rnatelv adorned her face, w^ere a volume of 
evidence to nie, that the heart was not so hard, 
as not to receive a pretty deep impression, from 
the honf'yed speeches of this successful orator. 
I likewise apprehend, that this female proselyte 
when she next looks into her mirror, will dis- 
cover in it beauties, which had hitherto escaped 
the notice, of her fornu^r hasty glances. 

My curiosity being nearly cloyed, and my un- 
derstanding sufhciently edilied, by the sapient 
•conversation of this hopeful pair, 1 withdrew to 
another quarter of the room, and seated myself 
in a spot, where I could have a full view of their 
various niancKuvres en masse. 

I had scarcely composed my limbs upon a 
chair, when my ears were saluted, with the 
chattering of two young ladies, who sat at a 
short distance from me. You will bear in mind, 
that these maids were not so richly blessed with 
the smiles of Venus, as one could wish, nor 
such great favorites of the graces, as some others 
of their sex. It«o happened,that neither of the 
unfavored nymp'is had the good fortune, to at- 
tract a partner for this dance, which circum- 
stance so roused their spleen, that they were 
bothof thein rigorously employed in passing ill- 
natured judgments, upon the persons, and dan- 
cing of those of their companions, who were re- 
ceivins^ the attentions and civilities of the other 
sex. It was trulv ludicrous, to notice how 
every piece of politeness in the gentlemen to 
their fair partners,, served to stimulate the cf- 
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forts, and call forth the energies of these amiable 
and virtuous females. 



•/gfTk^-i /Ufir 



Every smile from a gentleman, quickened the 
pungency of their envy, planted fresh thorns in 
their breasts, and added new poison to the venom 
of their tongues. Poor mortals! I really think 
they deserve compassion, more than any thing 
else I can name ; well thought the poet when 
he said 

Jnridia Siculi nnn invenere tyranni 
Majus tormentum. 

It was, I assure you, quite distressing to ob- 
serve, how these two young ladies were tortur- 
ing their ingenuity, in contriving expressiohs, to 
8uit the nature of their malice. I shall not en- 
deavor to draw you a picture of what passed 
between them. 

The cotillon was now ended, and many of the 
ladies, who had been the subjects of the evil 
speaking of these unhappy victims of envy, took 
their seats in the neighbourhood of their un- 
known and secret enemies. A young lady, in 
particular, against whom, t'^e s'aafts of their ma- 
lice had been principally directed, happened to 
come and seat herself close by their side. It 
appeared now no less than a miracle, to observe 
how thorough and effectual a transformation, the 
two envious females had undergone, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The venom of their 
tongues was instantaneously changed into ho- 
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ney ; and with their oily words, and simpering 
faces, they enquired with the utmost solicitude, 
about theyoung lady'shealth, and begged to know 
wliy her mother and her sweet sisters had not ac- 
companied her to the ball. They told her she seem- 
ed to be much fatigued, and assured her, that, 
as her health appeared to be in a delicate state, 
they would consider it a particular favour frota • 
her, not to dance again, that evening, and expote 
herself to the hazard of taking a dangerous cold; 
at all events, they begged she would not be so 
imprudent to leave the room, without resting 
for some time after she had danced. 

I protest I could listen no longer to such con- 
versation, but suddenly rose from my seat, 
heartily sick and disgusted, with the consum- 
mate malevolence and duplicity I had witneised. 
The music again awakened, and the lively danoe 
obeyed its voice, 

while I still remained in the capacity of a pas- 
sive spectator. It was, indeed, almost impossi- 
ble for any one who possessed the perfect use of 
his senses, not to be struck, with the pointed re- 
gard and approbation, with which presumption 
and assurance were uniformly rewarded, and with 
the almost total neglect and discouragement, 
which modesty and dilfidence never failed toen- 
sure. He wi.o could raise the loudest laugh, and 
make the most contemptible gestures and atti- 
tudes, Avas sure of being the greatest hero, and of 
receiving tiie highest applause. 
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Thanks to fate, however, these victors enjoy 
)ut a short-lived renown, while those, over 
fhom they appear to have secured an iniperish- 
b\e triumph, will be the only objects of future 
dmiration, and have their virtues recorded 

Oie mojiest beaux will discover to their morti- 
leation, when the wrinkles begin to seam their 
mock faces, and the hairs to whiten on their 
smpty skulls, that their influence, among the 
[air ones, is fled for ever, and that they are as 
much forsaken, and shunned by them, as ever a 
lethroned monarch was by his courtiers. 

Well, l^t them enjoy their fancied and tran- 
lient honors, I am sure I shall not envy their 
glory. But I declare, it was impossible not to 
pity the infatuated creatures, and in the midst 
of this pity, one could with difficulty repress a 
nnile, at observing the various shifts and expedi- 
ents, to which the animals were reduced, in sup- 
plying the want of wit and humor, which their 
brains " dry as the remainder of a biscuit after a 
Toyage" could but ill afford. As a substitute 
for thi3 article, of which so grievous a famine 

I)revailed, they had recourse to lauglis, almost 
cud enough to break their lungs in pieces; to 
twirling and cracking of the ladies' fans, and a 
variety of many other devices, equally pregnant 
with silliness and buffoonery. 

To a person, who never observed with atten- 
tion and minuteness the various phenomena of a 
b&Il-roon^, this picture might seem somewhat 
overcharged. But, I assure you, that such as I 
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have just told you, was literally the result of my 
observation this evening, and I am, therefore, re- 
duced to the dilemma, of either crediting these 
facts, or of placing no dependance whatever, 
upon the evidence of my senses. 

I must not conclude this letter, without taking 
notice of another class of beings, that graced the 
room this evening, and who are of a directly op- 
posite nature from those which I have just now 
described. These persons, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Lady Racket, are the " poor, inoflFen- 
sive, good-natured, good sort ofgood for nothing 
kind of men," who are as mute and silent, al- 
most in the same proportion, as the rest of the 
company are loud and boisterous. They appear 
to have just soul enough to animate their car- 
cases, without the least portion of it in their 
brains, to afford them a single sentiment or idea. 
When engaged in the dances, they stand with 
their " lack-lustre eyes," beside their partners, 
like so many stocks or posts, as if it were part of 
their creed never to stir their tongues, or as if 
they were afraid of violating an embargo, by 
opening their mouths. 

Of these two classes, however, I should not 
hesitate in determining the preference to the 
last, who, if they possess no other merit, are cer- 
tainly entitled to the praise of prudence, in re- 
serving to themselves the little they have ; and j 
by this means, they may possibly chance, to ] 
pass for men of sense and wisdom. As for the 
latter, it is no more natural for the world, to en- 
tertain the same opinion of them, than it is likely, 
that a judge would believe a culprit to be inno- 
cent, when he confesses his guilt, or that any 
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man should imagine it was night, when the rays 
of the sun were dazzling his vision. Their con- 
duct and their speeches are witnesses against 
them; they are the unerring interpreters of their 
minds, and proclaim to ail who know them, 
their intrinsic folly and ignorance. 

It is quite superfluous to inform you» that the 
cloee of the ball was not different from that of 
fdl former balls, or, in other words, that the 
inost absurd thoughtlessness and indiscretion, 
marked the conduct of this company, upon their 
tekinK leave of the room, no less than it does 
the cnaracter of every member of the beaU" 
fnonde, under similar circumstances, whoever 
fhey may be that lay claim to this distinction. 

Tour ever faithful friend. 
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An Essay on the Advantages of the discovery of 
America to the happiness of mankind. 

90RBS AT TKS CXHIBCTfON OP TUB PBITHO-LOOIAN SOCIETY. 

APRIL <2S, 1815. 

TicAT a question like the present should be 
raised, may appear a matter of astonishment to 
many of m'y .auditors. Tliat it shoiil<l be made 
a subject for dispute, whether an event whiciv 
has given rise to our existence as a nation, has 
been beneficial to mankind, may at first seem 
•*|>assing strange." Yet strange as some may 
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think it, there are who have espoused the negih 
tive of the question. There are, who will tell 
you, that in order to confer riches and power 
upon one nation, others have been blotted from 
the face of existence ; or reduced to the most 
deplorable state of slavery and woe; that if 
wealth has been more abundantly diffused, the 
cause of humanity has suffered in proportion; 
while every species of guilt and crime have'been 
multiplied. 

Without some sacrifice^ nothing of any great 
utility was ever obtained. Such is the establish^ 
ed rule of Providence, that good and evil should 
be blended together. To prove that the evils 
which have resulted from the discovery of Am&* 
RiCA, are few in comparison to the advantages 
mankind have reaped therefrom, is my present 
task — a task, which were my powers equal to 
the cheerfulness with which I would undertake 
it, I would execute to the satisfaction of all. 

I shall be^in by anticipating one or two of the 

?rincipal objections which I foresee will be raised. 
*he respondent will tell you that the cause of 
humanity has suffered by the discovery oi Amei- 
-Ri c A— that the cruelties and barbarities executed 
upon the natives, were beyond description. 
Far be it from me to deny or to endeavour to 
palliate enormities such as these. But let me 
ask, was it better that the fertile regions of the 
western world should be inhabited by barbari* 
ans, idolators and cannibals, than that th^ 
/should become the seats of civilization and reli- 
gion? Would that the blood of the murdered 
aborigines, which now cries for vengeance upon 
Spain, had never been spilt ! But rather let the 
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ted votary with his divinities and lying 
their temples and their altars reeking 
le blood of their ipisersUe victims, sink 
» destruction, than that their abomina- 
ould continue, while the servants of the 
JoD, wanted a shelter from the fury of 
oppressors. A^in the respondent may 
Lt from the mmes of Peru as from the 
I Pandora*s box, have issued innumerable 
To this I reply that from the same source 
iued innumerable advantages ; and which 
e preponderate, is a question which it 
t)e very difficult perhaps to determine. 
ORTH America, the aboriginal inhabit 
is true have been exterminated either by 
rd, disease, or some other cause. But in es- 
g the effects of the discovery of Ameri- 
n the happiness of mankind, this will be 
weigh but little in the scale. The hap- 
)f the wandering Indian scarce deserves 
ae — his emotions of pleasure are but little 
r to those of the brute creation. They 
lot how to enjoy the natural advantage 
assessed. It was therefore better, that 
i nations should reap the benefits, which 
eiess to the Indians. 

tempting to enumerate the benefits man** 
ve derived from the discovery of Ameri- 
irce know where to begin. Were I to 
a complete catalogue, I should be in the 
edicament with regard to the end. Some 
dvantages I sliall mention, have resulted 
:ind in general ; others have been more 
ately beneliciai to the settlers in the new 
and more particularly the UKixEOb 
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States. But the prombtion of these does no Ie8^ 
att'ect the happiness of the human race in genenL 
Not to weary my auditors with an unintfefjEStiDg 
discussion of the arguments, for the advantages 
anddisadvantagesof the moregeneraldifltunonof 
money, it is sufficient to remaiic, that after that 
commodity became more plentiful, its value 
decreased in like proportion. So that fldaUy, 
things settled down into the same state in which 
they were previous to the discovery of which we 
are speaking; and nothing being lost upon that 
score, it is certainly more advantageous to com- 
merce that there should be a greater plenty of 
the medium through the means of which it is 
carried on. 

A M ERICA has served as an asylum for the per- 
secuted, a habitation and a home for the desti- 
tute. Some M^ill say for that matter, there was 
room enough in the old world for the settlers in 
this country and all their descendants. The 
JfiNGLisH have asserted that all the people who 
inhabit their former and present colonies,' might 
i)e taken into their little islands with the great- 
«is?t imaginable ease. Perhaps they might 
'i -ley might too have been swept away by thou- 
J^'Vads and tens of thousands, on the blood-stained" 
p-ids of Europe. They might have fallen the 
i nstruments and the victims of ambition. There 
litr.y ])e room for all the inhabitants of the new 
world in the old ; but for the restless spirits who 
are wandering there, Europe, the world itself 
is too narrow a sphere for their designs ; and 
perhaps it were better for the people of this 
country, if instead of the Atlantic an impassable 
ocean intervened ! Here the persecuted of every 
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scription, found a refuge from the fury of 
3 stonn, and far from all who could molest 
3m, breathed new life and vigor. Emanci- 
ted and disenthralled, they pursued their la- 
rs uninterrupted, and reaped a harvest from 
fir toils, which they could call their own. 
The discovery of America has been benefi- 
1 to mankind, inasmuch as it has promoted 
nmerce and furnished multitudes with an op- 
tunity of obtaining an honest livelihood, it 
s this which roused the spirit of enterprise 
Europe, and gave the main spring to trade, 
ne may assert that in the end it proved pre- 
icial toSpAiN. On this, much may be said ; 

the subject is too uninteresting to be dwelt 
This discovery has also given to mankind 
uy prodfictions of inestimable value. The 
t I shalt notice is tobacco, the use of which 
aore general in every part of the globe than 
' other production whatever. Under all its 
ious denominations, it is used with avidity 
all ages, sexes and colors. Indeed it is now 
ome a thing essential to the happiness of 
tiy ; and as smoaking, chewing and snuffing, 

only do no harm, but are in many instances 
itary and beneficial to the health, while they 
»rd.an innocent gratification, this discovery 

certaiuly been a clear advantage to mankind, 
e fumes of tobacco it should seem make a 
son capable of a greater solidity of reasonings 
nay be instanced in the phlegmatic Dutch- 
[1. Time does not permit me to give the pro- 
itions of America any thing more than a 
sing notice. Of the advantages of cochineal and 

t. none can be ignorant*. Tke medicinat 
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properties of the latter in the process of time^ 
may save from deatb, as many aa bave been 
swept away from whatever cause^Wthe Euro«» 
PEAKS comine over to America. From the soil 
of America, the diamond destined no ionser to 
hide its "purest ray serene'* in the '*dai^ un^ 
fathomed caves" of the earth»is transplanted to 
the regal diadem or the person of beauty. 

Having spoken of the body, I shall next pro* 
ceed to those advantages which belong rather 
to the mind ; though these according to their 
natural superiority, should have been first men* 
tioned. First, as to religion — ^Who will de« 
ny, that the cause of Christianity has been pro* 
nioted by the discovery of America ? I will not 
pretend to assert that it was much advanced by 
the SpANiARDsin the South. Perhqia their cnn 
elties tended rather to give the natives a dis^t 
for their religion. But in every denomination, 
there will be found some, who worship God in 
spirit and in truth. Even among these fero- 
cious invaders, the mild* and virtuous Les 
Casas was a noble exception. His labors, 
doubtless were not without success. And if the 
Koman Catholics make but a few, nay one genu* 
ine convert to the cause of religion, their voy- 
age across the Atlantic was not in vain. But 
look at North America — Her fertile regions 
"were a receptacle for all, who were persecuted 
for conscience' sake ; here the great and good 
Penn, established the ccdon^ which bears his 
name ; he came with the ensigns of peace, and 
iMrithout the effusion of blood in the undertakingt 
Ibunded Pennsylvania. While the fame of he^ 

and cofi^erors will go down to naakiBi 
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L by the blood of those who have fallen 
s to their arms, he shall be recorded, not 

conqueror of a few defenceless Indians, 

the benefactor and the friend of mankind, 
e look around us at present, and examine 
ferent countries of the earth, we will find 
^ions where pure and undetiled religion 
" local habitation." It is generally a mere 
e." In this country and in England, it 

in greater purity than any where else# 
low the gladsome notes of peace have 
ed throughout the wc^ld"^, it is to be hoped, 
lese two nations will again unite, in spread- 
e news of salvation among the heathen. 
r the Indians that are yet remaining, should 
converts to the truth, who will deny that 
scovery of America was beneficial to their 
ness and that of mankind ? 
Kt to Religion, what demands our atten«« 

That, which next to it is most dear to the 
t of every freeman — Liberty, the first and 
»t gift of heaven, has here fixed her throne. 
re sdone she may be said to reign in all her 
t, for here the people govern. Here the 
itened people may remove their representa* 
at pleasure. Here those who groan under 
flh of tyranny in every clime, i^ay find rest 
e soles of their feet. Some i^ilosophers 
i plenitude of their wisdom, have asserted^ 
Q America every thing had degenerated^ 
le human species was altogether inferior to 
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that of the old world. Let them behcdd the 
plains of Lexington, and learn their folly and 
their ignorance ! Let them behold a people rising 
in their majesty, and with one consent nobly 
daring to be free. Let them view the august 
image of Washington, and shrink into insigni- 
iicance before him. Let them hear the loud 
thunder of artillery, reverberating along the 
shores of Erie and Champlaine, or pealing 
along the waters of the ocean. Let them b&r 
hold the last hours of a Montgomery, a War- 
ren, a Mercer and . innumerable others — of a 
Lawrence, an Allen, and a Burroughs* 
Let them behold, I say, such spectacles as these, 
and learn how freemen can die ! Proudly main- 
taining their country's honor, they ^fell in glori- 
ous combat — Fame has twined for them het 
fairest wreaths ; 
%• 

" Gloi^^'s temple is their tomb, 

Death i& Immortalitj.** MoNTGOMSifr. 

The cause of humanity has also been greatly 
promoted in America, more particularly in the 
United States. The unwarrantable custom of 
taking away the life of a fellow creature for a 
trivial violation of- law, has here no footing; 
and the many establishments fortlie prevention 
of vice, which have for their foundation, not 
only the principles of humanity, but of sound 
policy, do honor to the country which has given 
birth to them. 

Let us now consider the advantages whick 
have resulted from this discovery, to the causB 
of Science. America has opened a wide fiejd 
of informatioa to the botanist^ mineialogist and 
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JJOologist. Here nature has displayed herself in 

ftll her varieties ; profusely scattered her stores 

•nd spread all hcfr variiefgated scenery. Here, 

*be hf^ acted upon a larger scale. The mightir 

Oit rimers roll their courses to the ocean ; the 

ttkost^ ftependous mountains tower above the 

clouds ; and the loftiest cataracts deafen the eat 

in their descent Here once the mighty mam- 

tiK>th roftnied ; before whom, all the other ani- 

taals shrink into insignificance. Here too, w6 

bave had an opportunity of beholding man in hi$ 

imciiltivated state> 

• When wW itt wdods the loMfly^ savage ran.* 

In natural philosophy, many discoveries have 
been made in America of inestimable advailtage 
to mankind. She has produced a man, who 
could arrest in its progress the vivid bolt of 
heaven^— But for an unlucky accident^ a discove- 
ry was lately on the point of being made which 
has so long been a desideratum in philosophy* 
Perpetual motion was almost brought to perfec- 
tion, in the western world. The improvements 
kere made upon the application of steam, and the 
benefits, resulting therefrom, are so perfectly 
,%vell known, that it would be a mere waste of 
time to enumerate them. The names of Frank- 
lin, Count Rumfor0 and Fulton, will be 
remembered as long as philosophy has votarieF, 
But why need I dwell upon benefits resulting to 
the cause of science, when I have before me a 
conclusive argument, capable of putting doubt 
to the blush? — Look round you on these venera- 
ble walls. — Behold this rostrum, whence so often 
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has issued the quintessence of wisdom ; nrhere 
eloquence has so often astounded the spectatorsi 
and say, was not a discovery, which gave birth to 
the Peituo-logiam Society, and has conyened 
together this evening this goodly assembly, bene- 
ficial to the cause of science? Here are living ar« 
guments ; and if the fair dames who have deign- 
ed to grace our anniversary with their presence, 
are not argumenta ad hominem, I must confess 
I know not what are. In the United Stata 
colleges have sprung up like mushrooms ; thqr 
are literally as thick as hops. And surely it isa 
fair way of judging, to estimate the advancement 
of science, by the multitude of temples reared in 
its honor. Indeed the American youth seem 
to be possessed of more brains than those of 
other countries; for here it is no uncommon 
thing, to see batcheiors of arts of the age of four- 
teen, lifteen, and under. Besides schools and col- 
leges, innumerable literary institutions have 
been founded in America. Among these, I 
si^aii only mention, the Philolexian and 
Peitho-logian Societies — Oh! could thescep- 
tic but once enter, into the tabernacle where 
they congregate, and listen to their debates,, 
conviction would force itself inevitably upoa 
lum! 

^To be Continued. J 
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To the humane and benevolent of both sexest^ 



THE PETITION OF LAZAROS SHORTLEGSj, 

HUMBLY SHBWBTH| 

That your petitioner is employed in the hon-* 
^ble post of carrier to the Academic Recrea« 
tioQS, that is to say, it is his business to carry 
round the numbers thereof to the subscribers. 

That in the execution of this function, never 
«ras poor young man more worried, since the 
creation of the world; for in the first place, 
ince the banks have ceased to issue specie, 
^ange has become so scarce, that your petition- 
ir is compelled to run after divers gcntlefolkn 
lay after day before he can obtain his money, as 
ew carry such small sums about them as two 
•hillings. Secondly, your petitioner is unable 
o find half the subscribers ; some having moved, 
others have never been heard of, and many have 
rone to sea, and the Lord knows where not else* 
^e man's house had just been pulled down, 
nd none of the neighbours could tell what had 
become of him. 

Lastly, several gentlemen have refused to take 
heir numbers ; and in particular one J. T. afr< 
urc^ me that he had not yet read the first num« 
>er* ; when if he had had any thing but brains in 
lis head, he might have known that it was a 
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5 Prokibly J. T. does not know how to rejid. 
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matter of perfect indifference to me, whether he 
read it or lit his pipe with it, as if I maj judge 
from his physiognomy, one would do him as 
much good as the other. 

Your Petitioner humbly su^ests, that in this 
thankless task, he has worn out two pair of s.ioes^ 
to say nothing of stbckings — that he has short 
legs and is likewise short-winded, and if speedy 
relief be not administered, will be soon brought 
to be a carrier in the dominions of Pluto. l%tf 
relief he solicits at your hands. 

And your Petitioner shall erer prvy, &C| 
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ORIGINAL POETRY- 



THE PROGRESS OF MI^D: 

A POEM, 

■itten for aad spoken at the Second Annirenaiy Exhibition of tki 

Columbian Fbitho-looian Socibty, 

April 28^ 1816, by a Member qf the Saciel^ 
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Who e'er has viewed the golden mora 
Burst bright oo ocean's wild expanse. 

And on the fluttering zephjrs borne 
With gilded rajs begin the dance ? 
Or seen the orb of day advance. 

And chase aiar the clouds of night. 
And on the tumbling billows glance 

In fires ofgaxandbrilliantlight? 
Far Oj the shadows thato'erspread 
The heaving ocean's watery bed, 1 

The white sails glitter in the beam, 
The azure skies with glory gleam ! 

II. 

So^ bursting o'er the dreadfiil night 

That darkens in the savage soul, 

P 
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Fair genius spreads her lovel]^ light 
And bids her fairest radiance rolL 
Alas ! io savage man we .find 
A dreary desert of the mind. 
And genius with her wonted fires, 
Uncalled, uncultured, soon expires. 20 

A dreary and unbroken gloom, 
Xiike that which broods upon the tomb^ 
Quenches the lustre of that flame 
That should extend its glowing fame. 

III. 

Chill ignorance's palsying hand, 

Can blast the fairest flower that breathes, 
And scatter poison o'er the land 

To taint the garlands oenhtb wreaths. 
Bound down by Superstition's chain, 30 

The mind of man would soar in vain -^' 
And LOVE atid jot and vjl.vct taste 
The dreary cahn, the changeless waste. 

IV. 

But hark ! the«mncof the spheres ! 
It \varhle8 tlm>' the lapse «f years, 
And bursts upon our raptured «Bn 

In iQng and heavenly note 1 
It IS the iiailowed hymn of light 
T|iat wings from far its airy flight, 
And swells its chorus,- loud and bright 

Now less^ and less remote ! ^^ 
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It is an angel voice that singa— 
It is a cbenib hand that flings 
Her fingers o>r the golden strings 

That glitter on the s\y ; 
It is the pealing song of praise 
That thousand voices still shall raise ; 
Tho' quenched in night be nature^sblaze. 

That song shall swell on high t 

V. 
Of Fosmno ocNHTs, harkl they sing,— 

Of cultivated mind, BO 

Of light reclaimed from darkness' win^ 

Of talent, all refined ! 
In forests let the savage straj. 
In barb'rous pleasures spend his day, 

And chase the wounded deer;-~» 
Or join the horrid train of death, 
And quiver in the battle's breath 

The rude and shapeless spear. 
Still let hhn rai?e the dreadful yell. 
And still the war^song's numbers swell, 60 

He lives unloved— he dies unmoumed ^— 
For him no sacred fire is burned 
That (Tames with sympathy and love, 
And sorrow, pure as air above. 

VL 
But, when the plastic band 
Of BoucATiON — scatters o'er the land. 
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Her flowen, and wreaibs. 
And o*er fond man in fragtant odonlyreathefl, 
And mouldf his bosom to celestial fbrm. 
Fired with each grace, ivith brilliant genias 
warm ; 70 

When law, and polity raaiatain | T 

Their undisturbed and prosperous reign, 
.\Dd chastened fieedom rules the hour. 
Untainted by despotic power;* 
'Tis then that Genius Joves to soar. 
And cleave the azure skies once nrare. 
And proudly stand, and nobly dare 
. To triumph on her native air 1 

VIL 

Of yore, e*en Ga£sc£ herself ob^ed 

No law, but wandered wild the glade ; ^ 

A race of savages maintain 

Their lawless course on hill or plaii« 

Fi-om ' Pelion to the heaving main.* 

But, bursting o'er the darkened skies, 

^ew streams of flashing glory rise, 

And o'er her dreary deserts spread-** 

liO ! savage Grsece uprears her head 1 

She breaks the barbarous spear, to sway. 



♦ " Hail sacred i>oIit7, by freedom reared! 
Hail sacred Freedom, when hy law restrainM ! 
WUliout 70U what were man ?** 

BsATTU^s MufsrasL, Book?. 
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The sceptre of Tesplendent dagr. 

Her brow relUgeiit with refinement'B ray t 90 

Exteodiof far, her glory BtFeaniB, 

Id one bright blaze of ckmdless beams^ 

And shooti athwart the world, 
For arts and arms at once renowned^ 
She wares io majesty aro&od 

The glittering banoer wide onfinfled ! 

VIIL 

Rome ! mighty mistress oi the globe t 

Begirt ia variegated robe, 

Thy forehead decked with Ajiia's spoil; 

Thy garments rich with Afric's toil, 100 

Whence was thine origin and name, 

Thou, brightest child of glowing fame ? 

Alike, in horrid darkness, erst 

Thy founders felt no generooa flame, 
Until, those ckxids of gloom were burst, 

And' they arrayed io gfory came 1 
'Twas cultivated Obhivs sprang 

To free thee from the tomb— 
When loud harmbaioHspesaDa rang. 

And gl(»ry chased the gloom ! 110 



IX. 

Hail! Odirvaf seiirce of every fMb^ 
Tiat man^i aspirilm soul can feeU-^ 

Thy glories may they = oever eeasa^ 
Enshrined upoatfae anuMsMkilir 



• • 
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Tet, like the gently flowiog rill, 

At first thou gtid'st thy lonely ware. 

Till bunting wide, thy ImIIows raye. 

And like a noble river's motioB,. 

Thou roll'Bt thy waters into ocean. 

Or rather, like the Inrd of Jove, 120 

As yet untaught to soar above. 

Untutored, to th' abodes of light 

Thou ne'er canst wing thy daring flight* 

But lo ! attending by thy side. 

Is seen a goddess in her pride^ 

She shall direct thy path of glory. 

She — the bright queen of classic stobyI 

X. 

"With her shall Genius learn to soar. 
Where never mortal dared before ; 
With her shall strike the heaveidy lyre l^ 
Pregnant with Homkr's fervid fire. 

Or Yiroil's more majestic grace. 
Or on th' Aeolian harp prolong 
The thunders of the Tueban song. 

With Pindar's noble pace :— 
Or buskiaed, on the tragic stage 
Awake the bosom's generous rage, 

• With the great masters of dramatic ar^ 
With them awake — ^with them assuage-— 

The loud — or gentle passions of the heart. 1401 
ZTor shall she less be present tbece. 

In A udemua' giraTcs^ 
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When with Philosophy to share 

Extatic GENIUS roves ! 
Or in her rkb and glowing ray, 

Uofettered by restraint. 
Genius may track bis golden waj, 
And far mid mellow pastures straj, 

Lovelier than thought can paiut; 
Indulge in many a lofty theme }5Q 

With minds of kindred hallowed beam. 
In history's picturM page delight, 
With radiant streams of glory bright, 

XL 
I^or less with thee, O maid divine I 

Whose azure garment glows with stars. 
Thou favored mid the heavenly nine. 

At whose approach e'en heaven unbar^-^ 
Shall GENIUS joy to dwell ^ 
With thee to ride on fancy's car 

To worlds' unseen, unknown, remote; 16(^ 
Of Nature's works to tell. 
To mount the wind, and sail afar^ 
Where never human beam hath shot| 
Nor e'er did human chorus swell ^ 

XIL 

Soft breathes the wind, the bilbws glide, 
Ttie gay bark skims along the tide. 
Along Ufe's surgingocean wide, 
* And courts.the murmurs of thegale 
!Fo waft its white and swdUog saii:~ 
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There genius rides, supreme and bright, 17 

And from the top-masMeftsts his sight 

With flowery islands wide aroand. 

And ^ides him from the whirlpooPs sound. 

And unconstrained,aDd unconfioed 

Beholdis the progress of the midd ; 

Thdre learns to ward away the storm. 

And seek the seas by glory warm. 

And point to man the surest way 

To triumph o'er decay ! 

XIIL 
But hush ! methinks a gentler sound 18 

Than ocean's war, I hear around ! 
And welrbling in Aeolic measure 
I hear the joyful voice of pleasure J 
Let no unhallowed eye btfiotd 

The lovely scene 6f joy, 
A scene, by heaven itself unrolled 

Deseeuded from the sky ! 
Mid vernal fields, and pastures gay^. 
What forms divine in transpoif stray ? 
And on the light and velvet gre^ 19< 

What maids celestial glad the scene?' - 
Lo '. in one long, harmonious dance. 
Politer art and science glance—* 
And all tlie Welief gfacei there 
Spread their l%bf gattaietits to thd kit* r 
And Mvstc wakes the goldeti tyrB^ 
And Sonti imvfi^ontn frotti Ikimat Stih&re, 
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And tLoauEKCE, and taste, and love. 

Quaff the blest nectar from above. 

With them, a manty form is seen, 2C<> 

As dancing gently o^er the green, 

His silken robes flung loosely round. 

His ears attentive to the sound, — 

'Tis genius! o^er his burnished brow 

The laurePs sacred branches flow. 

His features with expression glow. 

And every generous feeling fires 

His soul to great and high desires! 

XIV. 
Such GENIUS then, and such the band 

Who lead his high aspiring mind, 210 

To scenes, or decked by fancy's wand 

Or by sublimer art I'efined. 
With these shall genius leave behind 

The savage in the generous race. 
And seek the goal where human kind 

When urged by glor}% ever press ! 
Yes ! he shall leave them far, who still 
Linger upon the confines chill 
Of moral, intellectual death;-— 
Unless adver!»it> 's foul breath, 220 

And want, and woe, and misery cast 
Across his path the deadly blast ! 
Ko ! he shall rise and soar on high 
And with the eagle cleave the aky. 
With her wing his aspiriug flight 
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Undazzled by the radiance bright, 
That bursts upon his steady sight; 
While far beneath, the raven crowd 
Iq eovy, croak and clamor loud I* 

XV. 

But ah I how oft does Genius yield 230 

The combat oo the glorious field ! 

Have we not seen a poet sink | ^ 

In horror on destruction's brink ? 

O Savage, vain were all thy powersi 

For withered are the lovely flowers 

That should have bloomM upon thy brow, | ^ 

And lived beyond Time's darkest blow* 

I J 

XVI. 

Genius ! in vain indeed thy ray. 
Unaided by Religion's sway ! 
Go, triumph glorious, armed by Heaven, 240 
In panoply by virtue given, 
Which like the mail of Thetis' son 
Shall ne'er by weapon be undone 1 
Go, sally to the burniog fight — 
Go, join the combat's fierce affright—* 
Go, struggle in the weary race — 
A verdant wreath thy brow shall grace! 
Soft as the dew s of ^eaven, to shine 
Wi^h an eteroal blo^m divine! 
And when fair geniub droops and dies, 250 
I.o ! fairy hands prepare his tomb^ 



* Pl^dari Olymp. II. V. 154 — 159. 
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And where the child of gloiy lies 

A flame eternal lights the gloom ! 
There, every generous spark that burns 

In the mild breast of human kind, 
Comes to his sepulchre and mourns 

The powers that death alone can bind ! 

XVII. 
'Tis sad, when manly genius falls! 

fiui sadder jet, when female grace 
Must listen to the voice that calls, 260 

And follow death's relentless pace ! 
Weave, zephjrs, weave the winding sheet, 
, Perfiime the grave where beauty lies, 
And cull the flowers for sorrow meet. 

When LOVE and genius close their eyes • 
For female genius wakes the Ijre 

In numbers sweetly, softly sad, 
I¥ot.hec'aihe warrior's bloody Are, 

fTls her's — to sing in numbers glad ! 
Hail \f feiBak genius, beaHty^s child ! 270 

'Sotrancedy we listen to thy strain, 
Aad aany aii> hour by thee beguiled. 

Still would' we hear thee sing again I 
Thenougbt we not to 4rop the tear, 

A94 ii^tter ^^i^'^^t ^^^^^i^ ^° ^h® ^9 
To see thee stretched upon the t>ler. 

Or nfoiilderiDg in the valley's clod ? 

Howlsadwkh tlice so soon to part — 

' ; Jliit;^li IB memory thou €halt bloom, 
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And cherbhed in this wasted hearty 28( 
Tby grace shall long survive the tomb- 

XVIIt. 
Ceniits- descend from heaven and shed 

Around our path th7 sacred flame, 
And plant thy blossoms on tmr head, 

And spread thy glory round tntr namet 
Here let thy sacred shrine be placed, . 

These walls the temple of thy fame, 
And here thy vofries brows be graced, 

With laurels changeless and the same! 
O spur our souls to nobler aim, I 

And fire our hearts with loftier view. 
Teach us, superior to our frame. 

To soar towards heaven's expanse of bhe 

XIX. 
Farewell ! may osMnrs shed his smile . 

On you who deign to hear to night; 
Sweet will be all our care and toil 

To meet your approbation bright f 
Soon shall this lyre be struck no more. 

And soon this voice shall cease to sin^ 
And soon the notes ye heard before 

Be lost in silence' gloomy wing; 
Yet not forever may it fail ! 

O let its mem'ry still remain! 
Tho' lighter than the summer's gale, 

Tho' weak and feeble were the strah t 
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in Essay on the Origin^ Progress, and Perfection 
of Romantic fiction^ both in Prose and Verse. 

NO. V- 

Xhe Poetical Romances of Scott claim our 
text consideration. He has introduced a new 
tyle of poetry, and -has succeeded to a yiracle ; 
. style of poetry, well adapted to the wild and 
tigged scenes he has depicted. In the delinea- 
ion of human character, he is perhaps unequal- 
ed ; — he has penetrated ta the inmost springs 
bat actuate and set the human heart in motion. 
The description of the battle of Flodden-field, in 
he last canto of Marmion, (a poem that breathes 
hroughout, a loftiness, a heroic sentiment, a 
preatnessof soul, and a fire of expression, more 
han any of the other works of Scott, if we ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Lord of the Isles,) is one of the 
grandest pieces of poetry in the English lan- 
^age. I'he bursting of the stormy waves of 
>attie from the dark and gloomy clouds of 
(moke ; — ^the doubtful and well contested strug- 
gle for victory ; — the death of Marmion ; over 
^hose mind we can scarcely determine whether 
reiporse or heroism exerts the greatest influ- 

Q 
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cnce ; — the close of the battle with the defc 
the Scots ;^---aU present a living picture U 
Admiration of the reader. 

The Romances of Lord Byrok may be 
ed with those of Scott. While the.lattere 
in energy, the former is peculiarly happy ii 
der descriptions. But, though his happi< 
forts appear to be the pourtraying the sof 
melancholy feelings of the heart, be can, 
occasion i*equires, display a pomp and m 
in the expression of bis ideas, perfectly e 
cing and irresistible. The Giaour, is indee 
language of passion ; the sorrows of ^' diss 
love," the goadings of revenge, and the pa 
remorse, K>rm the principal part in this I 
ful fragment The same strain runs t\ 
his other poems ; but his • talent for tl 
thetic ik the most conspicuous in the C 
I would refer the reader in particular to-t 
scription of the feelings of Conrad, in the 
canto,^ when returned from a dangero 
tcrprize, he ascends his lonely dwelling, 
meet again with love and joy, but to find 1 
loved wife of his bosom in the cold embi 
death. The painting of indimdual feeling 
of the most prominent characteristics of t 
xnances of this bard. 

The Gertnide of Wyoming, of Cami 
may also be classed among the best Engli 
etical Romances. It is strong, manly, ani 
rous ; and ought to be the more accepts 
the American reader, as the scene of the 
is laid in our own country. 

Nor should the refined and polished sti 

C'Staoza xix.xx . 
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citic poetry be passed by, which have issued 
the lyre of Montgomery. In reading 
the mind experiences a soothing^and a 
ling sensation, imparted by few of the chil- 
of poetic genius. The character which is 
a of Javan and Zillah, in the World before 
load, is a striking example. But he can rise 
;her flights of genius, and strike the lyre 
louder and loftier strain ; as may be seen 
the perusal of many parts of the same 
as well as of the Wanderer of Swit^ 
ui, a tale, which will ever be listened 
ih the deepest interest The atrocities of the 
ing armies of Gaul, the miseries of the gal-^ 
Swiss, struggling for national liberty, and 
readful conflicts that were fought, on the 
>f the invaded, with more than Spartan hero- 
ire painted in colors, whose brightnesa shall 
faae, and whose lustre ^all be immortal, 
e Bridal of Triermainy by Erskine ; ChriS" 
and Blanchy by Miss Mitford ; Fight of 
rk, by Miss Holford ; together with a few 
s, form the remainder of the English poeti- 
imances of the present day. Upon an im- 
il review of the whole, we are struck with 
ration ; and are constrained to acknowledge, 
if Poetry has any thing that can elevate, 
:ten; rouse, or mitigate the stronger feelings 
ssoul; enliven solitude, affliction, or woe; 
M ANCE can produce any influence upon the 
rs of the imagination, or the sensibilities of 
leart ; all these are to be found in the pro- 
ons of our present romantic minstrels. They 
I in sweetest numbers upon our enrapturea 
s, and enable^ us to exclaim with Mont* 

ERY, 
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Tliore is a liiin^ spirit in the Ivro^ 

A hffMi'h uf liimic, and a soul o( tire ; 

It tp<'nk» a lau^ia^fe to the worldCiin known, 

It Mfieuks that Wni^iin;*'^ ^^ ^'*^ hnrH alone; 

V^'hilc warbled Bviuphouieii entrance his ears, l.,'^ 

Tliat Hpirit*» voiw in erery tone he hears; Ij" 

/I'iv hJH the myotic lueauiniy^ to rehearse j • U^ 

To utter nrucles in'Sflowing- verse, Jl 

ileroit; dei^ds from ug'e to a^fe prolong*. 

At;d make the dea«l in nature live in Sono. 

WOBLO BEFOBB TUB PI.OOO, CAIITO Vllf. V. I* 

We have thus far attempted to trace the ori- 
zm and progruss of Romantic fictioio* Wa have 
seen the stream of KpMAKcti roll dowa 
through successive ages^ unretarded by theM 
of empires, or the crush of nations, gathenng 
strength and expansion and rapidity as it adv&iw 
ced. We have watched tile daring navigatoill 
of this ample stream, spreading their sails to the 
wind, and gliding through realms unseen bef(»e; 
while the genius of fancy, as she hovered zioog 
the coast, or walkv*J uninjured amid the ivafw,- 
led them to immortal fame, by the light of her 
(lazzlinsf, and inexstinsruishable beacoik We= 
have listened, perhaps with delight, to thelOTiy 
measures of heroic llomauce; or to those strains 
which describe vrith such beauty and accuracy 

l'lc£cc war and faitiifnl I'iOrr, 

A:h1 Truth severe, hv fairy liction drest 

Gray. 

We leave it to abler hands to pourtray with 
discriminative judgmept and wit*i great length 
af detail the rich scenes of Romance ; to mark 
its origin and progress with a watchful- eye ; to 
accompany the writers of fiction, in every devi- 
ous track* Let some other hand reap the re^ 
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''^srd of such a laborious undertaking, and some 
^ther brow receive the laurels of renown. 

With respect to the general advantages re- 
sulting from an attention to the wanderings of 
I^OMANCE, we would by no means maintain 
tliat it is altogether beneficial. 

Fiii€j eneiratM, yvhWe it soothes the heart. 

And while it danles, woands the mental sigfht;....BEATTiE. 

Yet when under proper direction, it has un- 
questionably many advantages. To that mind, 
rormed for nobler flights of genius and imagina- 
tion, the scenes of life must become tedious and 
wearisome ; and it therefore seeks with joy 
every opportunity of indulging in its favorite 
theme. Independently of the consolations 
which religious experience affords, a chastened 
imagination contributes in a great degree to re- 
lfl|^ anxiety, to amuse and to enliven the hours 
ofmelancholy. When fiction alone is pursued^ 
' the taste becomes depraved, the understanding 
vitiated, the imagination extravagant; but 
when it is taken up, as a relaxation from severer 
studies, and more fatiguing pursuits, it has un- 
doubtedly a beneficial influence. It presents, 
when properly conducted, the lessons of truth, 
under the garb of amusement ; . and insensibly 
leads the mind to . excellence. I speak not of 
those ephemeral productions, which appear 
every day, under the name of Romances, whose 
pages teem with folly, with immorality, and 
with the most ridiculous extravagance ; but oC 
those higher works of the imagination, whijJIr 
good principles have dictated, and a soundftnlP* 

Q2 
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deretanding and a refined taste have committed 
to writing. Else, what are the charms of po- 
etry ? What are the unrivalled efforts of dent- 
ed sentiments. Poetry, to be instructive, 
must also be pleasing ; and when it borrows the 
graces of Romance, it thrills to every bosom. 
Let us now take our leave of a subject, which, 
however feeble the foregoing essays may have 
treated it» nevertheless claims the attentioD> 
and fixes the interest 

Then hail, tweet fancy^srajB! and hail the dre&i% 
That weans the weary soni from gtiiit and wo! 
Careless what others of mj choice maydeen, 
I long where lore and fancy lead to gt>y 
And meditate on heayen !....BEATni. 

X. 
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in Essay on the advantages of the discovery of 
America to the happiness of mankind. 

^Continued Jfom page 169 J 

In most of the different departments of litera- 
ture, America has produced men who have 
thrown light upon the subjects they have han- 
dled. For History, Donald Fraser has written 
the history of all nations complete in one volume 
octavo. For Antiquarianism, the reverend 
Timothy Alden» has with indefatigable labor 

and patient researdbi 9oUected seyeral Gentmicftof 
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^itaphs from the various grave-yards in the 
'Ountrv. America has served too as an asylum 
Or all the unfortunate and persecuted authors 
i'^ho were not vendible in England. Here they 
lave been received and devoured with avidity. 

In Oratory too, the Americans are no ways 
eficient. . The youth of the country are from 
leir earliest ages trained up for public speakers. 
Jmost every school however insignificant, has 
;ated periods, where spouting matches are 
eld for the amusement of the audience, and 
nprovement of the rising generation. The 
Tnited States affbrd opportunities peculiarly 
ivantageous to those who wish to be distin- 
uished for their cultivation of eloquence. At 
very election, he who feels the inspiration, can 
ave an excellent field for displaying his powers 
nd exercising all his talents of abuse against bis 
pponents. In the bar and the councils of our 
louatry we have had men who would not have 
lisgraced the assemblies of Greece or Rome. 
Pulpit, duum ecclesiastic', has here been sound- 
y bang'd.' 

We come now to the Fine Arts. Let any 
me pay a visit to the gods and goddeses in the 
jovemment house, and he will be convinced 
bsit the taste for Jtof2<ary,,has not evaporated in 
;he western world. In Painting, we have 
lad artists, whose skill in their different pro- 
fessions is undisputed and almost unrivalled. 
Need I mention the names of West, Copely, 
Trumbull, and Jarvis, to establish this assertion ? 

Indeed the Americans seem to have a pe- 
iniliar tfuste for this elegant art, of which the ex- 
l^biti<ms of the academy at Philadelphia have 
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furnished distinijuislied proofs. For Mrsic 
also the people of this country have a general 
taste. They are ail capable of relishing the 
moving concord of s^ eet sounds. 

Neither has the lyre been mute in the western 
Avorld. Full many a bard has here saddled and 
bridled his Pegasus. What sort of animals 
these are, is well known ; it may be said of the 
productions of our poets, as has been remarked 
of Mr. Southey's epics, that they will live when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten. In short, to 
whatever class of mankind we direct our atten- 
tion, we will lind that to America they are great- 
ly indebted. Without money, that prime mover, 
what would become of all the refmements and 
luxuries of life? What would become of the fa- 
shionable world? Some foreigners who have vi- 
sited this country, were extremely surprised to 
find the Americans so civilized. Doubtless they 
expected to behold a few huts upon the shore; 
a few cavities resembling the domiciles of the 
bogtrotters. But America is far from being in any 
such predicament. We follow with avidity all 
the twists and changes of the cameleon fasnion. 
In all the elegant accomplishments, the daugh- 
ters of Columbia are in no wise inferior to their 
relations the English. In the art b( dancing, they 
are said far to excel them. It is to be hoped 
and prayed, that content with such excellence, 
they will not endeavour to rival them in other 
particulars for which they are famous. 

Descending from the higher classes of society, 
to that portion of the community denominated 
middling, we will find that they have also pecu* 
liar advantages. The United States is a free 
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country. Superiority of rank, does not entitle to 
•uperiority of respect. Every man feels himself 
equalto his neighbour. It is this feeling which 
is at once the offspring and support of freedom. 
The lower classes of society are also better off 
here than any where else. Their poverty de- 
prives them not of the privileges, which every, 
man derives from nature. They are never sub- 
ject to impressment and the like. Besides, they 
can get drunk cheaper in America than any other 

Juarter of the globe. For a few pence they can 
rown all their Cares in oblivion. To the honor 
of this country, the odious distinctions of color 
are fast doing away. 

Before I end, it may not be improper to notice 
one natural advantage, which the Americans ap« 
pear to possess. They can see strutter than 
other people. This is the only possible way to 
account for the astonishing disproportion of loss, 
in all the encounters they have had with the 
British. 

And now, for many reasons it is my intention 
to bring my discourse to a catastrophe. In the 
first place, nothing was ever gained by mere 
long-windedness. If any one is not proof again^ 
conviction, he must be dumbfounded by my. 
arguments. . Secondly, I pity the respondent, 
who will not be able, I am afraid, to find any 
thing to say. Since therefore, the only objec- 
tion to all the arguments I have brought for- 
ward, is the loss of a few men ; it cannot be 
denied that the dis(;overy of America has been 
of infinite benelit to the happiness of mankind* 
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FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS^ 



On Want of Reflection. 



. I HAVE employed myself for some time past 
in endeavoring to search out the causes which 
impel the man of the world to a total disregard 
of religion, to the utter contempt of his immor- 
tal destination. I have sought in vain for induce- 
ments of reason, and had recourse without suc- 
cess to that faculty so highly prized, so univer- 
sally boasted ; but reason indignantly repels the 
charge; I have interrogated pride but she dis- 
claims the allegation, and denies that au^ht oa 
earth can worthily minister to her exercise. I 
then bethought myself of ^e/f-/ore; in ^Ai>^ said 
I, the primum mobile of human action must cer- 
tainly be found : but herea^ain my enquiry was 
baffled by the declaration that no one who pos- 
sessed her would* waste his existence on the 
ephemeral pleasures of the world. Dejected 
with my ill success, I was about to relinquish 
the task as hopeless, when some one in earnest 
conversation without, exclaimed "if you will 
but think a moment, you will, I am confident,, 
agree with me." " Ah!" I exclaimed, " this is 
the object of my research, it is an unhappy 
thoughtlessness which produces the evils I ocn 
plore." And is it then so ? Can the soul formed 
for endless duration, Ihe soul created for exquisite 
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and eternal bliss, can she employ her powers alone 
on transient things? Can the immortal stoop 
to court the perishable mortal ? Can she throw 
\vith disgust the mantle of eternity from her 
shoulders, to clothe herself with the gossamer 
web of finite existence ? Abused reason, humi- 
liated pride confess the fatal truth. With pow- 
ers to grasp at and attain the height of science, 
man rests contented with admiring her vesti- 
bille ; with the ability to climb her summit, he 
#ati|5fies bimself with contemplating it at a dis- 
tance. The attributes of the deity, the efful- 
gence which surrounds his throne can bear with 
nian no competition when present pleasure calls 
. him to enjoyment. His soul constantly strug- 
gling to soar above the fields of space, and gaze 
in mental vision on the Supreme, is clogged to 
earth by his folly and his thoughtlessQess. En- 
dued with an unquenchable thirst for happinew, 
conscious of the means of attaining it, he for- 
sakes the path which tha meridian sun of truth 
illumines, to wander in the devious track of 
life, where the meteor pleasure lights but to 
lure him to destruction. From this total disre-* 
gard for reflection, this strange infatuation ne- 
cessarily results ; the world priesents her bewitch- 
ing allurements ; pleasure b^kons him to tread 
ber steps, and thoughtless and inconsiderate, he 
is dazzled with the splendor of the one and in- 
toxicated with the inebri.atipg draughts of the 
other. But a habit of reflection, a constancy 
in thought will secure him from those assaults : 
by frequent meditation the future become as it 
were present, the world of souls is arrayed 
in all its glory to the intellectual vision, and the 
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pure extatic blibs of heaven steals into his soul, 
and fills it with disgust for toe empty pleasures 
-which the world presents. Death is indeed the 
king of terrors to tMose who never contemplate 
his approach; on those he bursts with aiifful ap- 
parition : the suddenness of his approach robes 
nim with horror, and his dart is envenomed 
by t hei r d isregard for h is power. B ut where the 
mind is familiarized with the contemplation, he 
is stripped of all his terrors; long reflection has 
taiigLt it to look with calmness and composure 
on the certainty of dissolution which awaits the 
body, and to view with unconcern an event 
whic!» reason, which exulting pride, which re- 
velation, proclaim is but the prelude to a better 
state. On the other hand ; it is allowed that 
endless happiness is the portion of the good: 
w- hy then deprive the soul of the foretaste of 
that bliss which futurity is to afford. By dwell- 
ing on the hope of eternal felicity the mind grad- 
ually elevates itself towards the height it is con- 
templating; drawn from the grossness of the 
world it feels a relish for pleasures of a different 
cast; it feels that He who pervades all space is 
8hedding his blessing upon it, that as it were a 
lesser heaven fills up the void which rendered it 
disquiet Perhaps the ffiddy will reply that 
they feel cold ana languid in religion, and that 
they cannot answer for their feelings; what won- 
der is it, when they utterly discai^ all thought 
of God ; what wonder is it when they stifle 
the emotions which heaven implants, that they 
do not feel their placid influence. 

The body which now enjoys this present life, 
which now is cloathed with distinction and 
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mth wealth, the body which now exults in all the 
pride of conscious beauty and of conscious 
itrengthy the body on which every art is bestow*- 
Bd to render it more and more attracting, that 
body must soon, must inevitably decay, and de« 
cay never again to bloom on earth, never again 
bo be invested with its present glories. But the 
loul neglected and despised, the soul fettered by 
lensuahty and tied to grovel on the earth while 
Its fliffbt should have been winged far above 
norm ken, the soul unimproved and unvalued 
must live forever, must forever exist to mourn 
itB misapplied powers, must ever bear the punish- 
meiit its vices have incurred. But let me not 
be mistaken : let me not be understood to ex* 
dude the world entirely from the catalogue of 
Knan's enjoyments, the beauties which surround 
us were never bestowed to languish unregarded : 
die bounteous power which placed them within 
oiHrreachhas given us the capacity and the liber-f 
ty to enjoy them, and cold and thankless must 
be^ the heart which will turn from blessings 
Rrhich the creator has given us, and which he 
has informed us we may richly enjoy. All that 
reason would inculcate, all that religion wouU 
prescribe, is, that pleasures which innocence has 
never si^nctioned should be shunned and licensed 
ipratifications be temperately and moderately 
enjoyed ; all that is requirea, is that gratitude 
and virtue should fill our hearts and regulate 
nur intercourse with the world. Come; with me 
ye thoughtless, come with me to the couch 
where gasping for breath, the sinner and the 
righteous, the thoughtless and reflective are 
breatiiii^ forth their last Come with me and 

R 
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contemplate the scenes which each present, and 
learn from them which is the death you would 
wish to die, which the life you woukl wish to 
live. In that hour, that awful hour, when the 
wretched thoughtless sinner is awakened to a 
certainty of his danger, when the full conviction 
of his errors flash on his mind, and his ]>erverted 
powers render his agony the ' greater ; in that 
terrific hour of dissolution what will it avail 
him that he has sedulously shunned the thoughts 
of death, and drowned them in intemperance or 
folly ! The distress, the excruciating distress 
of his mind, forces the perspiration to gush 
irom his })ores, his body is racked with the tor- 
ments of his souL His clenched teeth render 
his voice inarticulate, but at intervals an ex« 
ecration is distinguished, a fearful execration 
on his past forgetfulness. His dim and fading 
eye is strained to keep in view those beings for 
"whom he has sacrificed his duty and his God, 
but glazed and starting from its socket, it sees a 
tremendous figure, it beholds the king of ter- 
rors. His agitated mind, strives in vain to recur 
to the scenes in which it so lately took delight, 
but his thoughts are irresistibly drawn to the con- 
templation of a justly offended judge : he would 
think of past felicitv, but an awful judgiuent, a 
fearful certainty of destruction, occupies his souL. 
His quick drawn breath, his convulsive 8ol» 
proclaim that the hand of death is upon him !— r 
the blood retreats to his heart ! — another gasp ! 
-—he breathes no more. But has his soul too, 
perished? Has the destroyer waved over it 
his deadly wing? No, reluctant and trein- 
Wmg, it is dragged to the bar of its ,Creator, 
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shaddering with horror it receives its doom, 
ftnd with awful desperation, submits to the irre- 
sistible decree. On tlie death bed of the good 
man, the summons is received with resignation, 
and with cheerfulness, endeared to his weepings 
friends, fondly -attached to their worth, he yet 
can leave them without a murmur r the wife of 
bis bosom, is bending in an agony of grief, over 
his d^ng form, the diild of his affections is 
weepmg beside him, the parents of his youth, 
aire stupified with distress, and unable to ap- 
proach hts bed, are seated at a distance from.it; 
those parents whom his labor had sustained, 
tiiat child which had solaced his toils, and that 
'Sond, that tender consort, who had shared his 
fortanes and had blest his lot, all are resigned; 
all are left without repining, to obey the man^ 
date of his God. To him he commits them, to 
his protecting hand he entrusts the aged, the 
widow and the orphan. His soul turns with 
satisfaction on the past ; the consciousness of 
welldoing, of having employed its powers to 
the be^ aavantage, imparts serenity and joy ; in 
his life, he remembered his God, and his God 
does not forsake him in death. A smile of 
complacency beams on his face, his hands are 
folded across his breast, and his lips move, as in 
earnest prayer — his pulse flutters, slower and 
slower his heart palpitates — his lips are unclosed 
with a convulsive effort, and a blessing on his 
friends is heard, his spirit is commended to his 
Savior and his God — the smile ceases to play 
over his features — his trembling lips no longer 
move — the cries of his relations proclaim his 
career to be terminated and the spirit wings its 
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joyful flight from the body \?bich imprisoned 
it» to the bosom of its God, to the ilch fruiUoD 
of endless and extatic enjoyment C. 
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The Vision of AmuraU 

One pleasant summer's day, AMtiitAT oi 
Hirabad, wandered forth among the lietds/to 
enjoy the delightful scenery which nature aA 
forded, and to meditate uninterrupted by the 
obtrusion of others. From the prospect around 
him, his reflections wandered to man, the lord 
of the creation. The more he considered bii 
condition, the more was he compelled to ndi 
mire the goodness of his maimer, in granting him 
so many privileges. He beheld his fellow creaF 
tures, thoughtless of their eternal destiny, plunge 
ing headlong into folly and vice ; and r^ara- 
less of the admonitions of the Deity, and the 
stings of conscience, precipitating themselves 
down the rocky declivity, into the dismal valley 
of sorrow and unavailing repentance. * What in*« 
fatuation!' he inwardly exclaimed ; — * what 
strange perversion of benefits ! Are the chains 
which these votaries of guilt and misery bind, 
so strong that they can never be broken asun- 
der ? Is the magic which draws the unwary to 
their destruction, so powerful that no exertion 
can withstand its influence ?' Thus musing, he 
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leated himself on a grassy hillock, beneath the 
spreading branches of a lofty tree, and overcome 
with weariness, and the heat of the day, fell into 
a profound slumber, when the thoughts which 
joccupied his mind, were recalled in the visions 
of sleep* 

. He beheld a vast plain^ the boundaries of wh ich 
his eye was unable to reach, covered with hu- 
man beings, of every age, engaged in different 
pursuits and occupations. In the midst, upon 
a throne of adamant sat a Goddess, whom they 
all obeyed, and acknowledged as their mistress. 
Her power seemed absolutely despotic ; the 
fetters with which she loaded her subjects, ap- 
peared toO'StFong for them to break ; for though 
they often seemed light, the person enthralled 
in vain essayed to burst them in sunder. Once 
or twice, Amu rat beheld a prisoner free him- 
self by a violent exertion, and rejoice in hi& 
emancipation ; but strange to tell ! he soon re* 
fcuraed to his bonds and received his manacles. 
*rhe different occupations this female compel- 
led them to follow, were sometimes- ludicrous^ 
and often, lamentable and shocking; Here' 
Amurat beheld a man^ eating his nails and 
tearing the ends of his fingers with all his might, 
as if it had been a most delicate ba^iquet. In 
one part of the plain, he saw a husbandman^ la- 
boring through, the stubborn soil, with a wide- 
And clumsy plough, which the tired steers were 
hardly able to drag, and which after all, was*, 
totally unfit for the purpose, and did not half 
accomplish the object Near him stood a m^a 
who offered him another, of a much better form^ 
but the stupid c\ovm . refused the proffered as-- 
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sistance, and persisted in trudging on with hit 
ancient, and unwieldy implement 

Presently he saw a crowd both of men and 
women passing before him, who reeled along in 
a state of temporary delirium— «ome were roar* 
ing out, others singing, while most (^ Uiem fell 
down as fast as they could gain their upright 
position, and many lay senseless and stupiiied 
upon the ground. Behind came a throns. of 
boys, shouting, hallooing and pelting these 
miserable objects with stones. When these un- 
happy wretches regained their senses, they ap^ 
peared much ashamed of their late situation.; 
but soon after Amu&at beheld them repairing 
to a fountain, where they drank to excess, and 
immediately recommenced their former con- 
duct Presently many of them became bloated 
and swollen, and fell down for the last iime^ 
never to rise again ! Wondering ^t such infatua* 
tion, Amur AT made up to one of these Bacv 
chanalians and was about to ask the cause o£ 
such strange proceeding, when the wretch 
breathed forth such a compound of villainous 
effluvia, that he retreated with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. He turned away, and beheld at a 
little distance off, a company of young men^ 
hastening to where a party of Strehs were 
singing in melodious strains. Though these al 
first sight appeared beautiful, Amurat sooa 
perceived that they were indebted more to art» 
than nature, for their appearance, and turned 
away in disgust^ The person wb<Mn they had 
caught in their toils, returned robbed, sickly and 
emaciated, cursing the hour in which they were 
beguiled*->but the youth was struck wiUi astoiw^ 
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isbment, when be beheld them again seek the 
same perfidious wretches, and again submit to 
be duped. In another part of the plain, he saw 
several tables, where hundreds were engaged ia 
pursuits apparently trifling* 6ut the distor-* 
turns of countenance exhibited on the occasion, 
and the despair with which the generality quit* 
ted the scene, was^ truly surprismg. Amurat 
heard the most blasphemous oaths used on the 
occasion, which the ingenuity of depravity ever 
invented. Suddenly he beheld one of the tables 
ihrovm into confusion, and all the byestanders 
crowding round a man, who was swearing and 
spouting most energetically, making use of the 
HQOSt violent gestures. In spite however, of all 
he could say, they stripped him to the skin, 
when a piece of gold tell upon the ground, 
which he had concealed. They then kicked 
him out of the congregation, and he sneaked 
away in disgust. He soon however returned to 
another table, a» did the generality of those who 
went away, where they acted all their former 
extravagancies; 

Many of these people, Amurat saw in a re* 
dining posture, with melancholy countenances 
and emaciated forms who appeared un willipg to 
move or make the least exertion. Most of them 
were clothed in rags, and though other garments 
were- within their reach, thev did not care to 
Hudce the reouisite exertion tochange theif miser-^ 
able and nltby appearance. IVfony of them 
lounged to the fountain where the before-meiv- 
tioSira maniacs drank, wh^re for the sake of 
doing sMnething, they stooped and sipped. At 
fint they swallowed but a small quantity s but 
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they returned to the fountain again and again^ 
tilt they gradually reduced themselves to the 
same situation with the rest Others of this 
company went to the tables — sometimes merely, 
as spectators; but they soon joined the party 
and entered into all their anxiety and blasphe-^ 
my. Many of them were seen to return after-^ 
wards from this strange scene, and put an end 
to their existence^ . ' 

Amurat was tired of beholding such despo-* 
tism on the one band, and unconditional sub-' 
mission on the other ; and was about to turn his 
back upon the plain, when an old man in. the 
garb of a dervise approached, and while Amu* 
RAT paid an involuntary respect to his venerable 
appearance, thus addressed him : " Young man,' 
no doubt you are struck with astonishment at the? 
scene bewreyou. It is a correct representation: 
of the grand theatre, of human life- Behold^ 
that woman who sits upon the throne, clothed: 
with all the insignia of authority. H^r name i& 
Habit. She hask a son called Prej^dicev 
whom you may easily recognise aft the genuine- 
offspring of his mother. These two personHges 
rule with uncontroled power over mankind.. 
Their influence is predominant in every class of 
society and every profession of life* On the one 
band, the mother is of tea a useful guardian. For; 
when any of the sons pf men. is so happy as to/ 
resist all the approaches of the daBoaon Vioe». 
and perseveres in following the paths .of recti- 
tude, she exerts her influence over bis- squl ^nd 
establishes him^ in his principles. But wbTeUi 
that monster has unhappily succeeded in luring^ 
the incautiousjt she encbains bis victim, in a hojge-^ 
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less bondage. But the Son is ever committing 
mischief, ever throwing dust in the eyes of all 
whom he meets, often drying up within their 
bosoms the sacred fountains of philanthropy and 
brotherly kindness ; and shutting the door of 
mercy on some unfortunate fellow-creature. 
JBehold the followers of one religion persecuting 
those of a different way of thinking with unre* 
lenting and barbarous severity since first a differ- 
ence in religion was known. Their arguments 
«re the blooa*stained sword and spear, by which 
they would enforce upon men the truth of their 
tenets ; — burning villages, ravaged fields, and the 
shrieks of the widow and orphan, are the damiir 
ing proofs of their zeal for the worship of their 
£rOD ! Look into the fields of science and exa* 
mine the conduct of her votaries ; and there too^ 
you will find Habit and pre-conceived (pinions 
SO firmly rooted ; Prejudice so ail-powerfully 
dominant in the breast, that it renders it proof 
against the effulgence of the light of truth. They 
clog the operations of the judgment, and give a 
tone to human feeling and action^, which causes 
men ever to behold all objects through a false 
medium and with jaundiced eyes. Behold the 
mechanic who has been all his life employed in 
cobbling shoes or some other equally dignified 
employment; can you expect that his soul should 
ever swell with great emotions or aspire to no- 
ble deeds ? That his brains where the calculation 
of shillings and pence is always going on, should 
ever produce any thing destined to survive the 
lapse of ages? Behold here some literary pick- 
pocket, purloining the productions of others and 
exhibiting them as his own, and this man will 
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always be found taxing others with p1ag:iari^. 
Since then it is so difficult a task, to break 
through the barriei-s which folly, ignorance, 
and often niere accident erected, when the potent 
goddess has had timc' to forge the chains, beware 
Amu RAT, how you give way to any propensity 
however apparently harmless and howevei little 
injurious it naay seem to yourself or to* others^ 
which has not its foundation in the pure princi* 
pies of virtue, its aliment in the mature approba- 
tionof the judgment!- Few are altogether free 
from the pawer of habit, and the influence of 
prejudice, and happy are they, on whom they - 
operate in trivial things, without poisoning any 
of those pur« sources, which if once cerrupted, 
endanger the soul's best interests and sweetest 
hopes." 

The aged speaker paused ; and as the tones-isf 
his voice died away on the ear of the youtA, thie 
plain and its inhabitants gradually faded fromtr' 
view and be awoke* 

D. 
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On the CquHs of Justice at Athene. 

Among those nations which can justly claim 
the admiration and respect of the world, Greece 
stands preeminent Were she celebrated for 
nothing more than the signal vengeance which 
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she inflicted upon a proud and insolent invader, 
for the almost miraculous overthrow which she 
gave his innumerable forces — for the noble ini* 
stances of -patriotism displayed by her sons in the 
defence of their country, she would deserve and 
would receive the applauses of the latest poste* 
rity. But these things, great as they^^re in them- 
selves, are trifling when compared with those sol- 
id and extensive benefits which she has conferred 
«pon tiie human race. Her warlike exploits 
vmf indeed astonish, her patriotism and daunt- 
less bravery may excite theemulationof all future 
ages ; but, without her historians, her poets, her 
orators, and her. artists, she would never have 
engaged so much of the attention, or engrossed 
so much of the time and study of all cultivated 
minds. It is her literature that so peculiarly 
endears her to us ; it is this that renders sacred, 
and throws a charm around evenr thing Grecian*. 
In strength of genius, in vigor of imagination^ in 
sublimity both of thought and expression, in 
el^ance of taste, in accurate knowledge of hu- 
man nature, the writers of Greece excel all who 
have succeeded them. This unrivalled emi- 
nence in literature has led us, improperly to con- 
nect with it, as a necessary attendant, civil and 
political liberty. The opmion has, no doubt, 
been strengthened by the form of the Grecian 

Eovemments, and by the spirit of liberty which 
reathes throughout in the declamations of their 
orators. But terms must have lost their mean- 
ing; the nature of things must be totally chang- 
ed, before the cruel despotism of the few, as m. 
some states of Greece, or the still more cruel and 
oppressive despotism of the many as in others. 
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can be dignified with Uie name of rational liber* 
ty. Atuens especially which stood at the head 
ot Greece both for military prowess and for lite- 
rary excellence, was in her most splendid peri- 
od, under the dominion of that most dreadful of 
all masters, an ignorant mob. 

A correotljudgment can generally be formed 
of the liberty which exists^ in every state, bv 
the manner in which justice is administered. 
Whenever its execution is constant, impartial 
and speedy — committed to men eminent for 
their probity, their learning, and their zeal^ 
there ibr the most part, the citizen will have 
both his person and property secure. But in 
proportion as its administrators are ignorant, 
rash, headstrong, and governed by personal feel* 
ing, in sucr^ proportion is the fortune and even 
the life of the citizen endangered. That the 
judges of Athens were of the latter description, 
we have indubitable proofs ; and even if we had 
not, we might without fear infer it, from the very 
constitution of its courts. 

** It appears*' says an able Historian of 
Greece, " as if liberty was held to consist there, 
(at Athens,) not in the security of every man 
against injury from others, but in the power of 
every one to injure othei*s. Any man, might 
constitute himself an accuser against any, and 
the king Arciion was bound by h is oiiice to bring 
the accused to trial.'* Thus no man was safe, 
however upright his conduct, and however dis« 
tinguished his public services against the ma« 
levolence of mean and little men. 

If perpetual fear of prosecution was an evil, 
the method of trial was a much greater one* 
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The paltry recompence paid by the governments 
to such of the sovereign people, as would hon- 
or the trials by their presence, and condescend 
to sit in judgment, drew to the courts the idle, 
the profligate, and the ignorant. The rich, the 
respectable members of society, little desirous 
of being associated with the ret use of the land, 
absented themselves- from the tribunals, and 
thus delivered up into the hands of the rabble, 
tiieir property, their liberties, and their lives. 
Nor was there any danger that they would grow 
weary of the task — for it relieved them from 
uneasiness and languor, which want of employ- 
ment invariably brings along with it — it gave 
them that which is always extremely gratifying 
to the human mind, a sense of their own impor- 
tance— ^nd what was of greater consequence, it 
famished them with a livelihood. " I sold 
** sausages" says a person in the Knights of Aris^ 
70PHANES, " but I got the best part of my live- 
*• lihood by judging causes." Arid in the Wcisps 
of the same writer, a boy asks, with all the 
pathos which a hungry stomach itispires, ^' If the 
** archon should not order the court to sit, how 
** are we to have victuals ?" " Alas, " replies th^ 
father, " I fear we must go supperless." 

That as great a number as possible, of his ma^ 
jesty,the people, might be thus supported, the 
jurors were made to consist of five hundred e 
and m important causes, the juries of all the ten 
courts of Athens, amounting to upwards of five 
thousand, wera assembled to give their decision. 
Constituted as they were, it was almost impos* 
sible that impartial justice should be admmis- 
tered. A demagogue's violent declamation 
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would have more effect upon them than the 
soundest arguments, than the clearest evidence ; 
and even if that should fail, money was always 
a useful auxiliary to an accuser's cause. Nor 
should the numbers of the judges lead us to sup« 
pose that bribery was either difficult or un^ 
frequent. We should consider the quality, and 
not the numerical strength of those who were 
to be bribed. Even in our day, superior as we 
think ourselves to the Grecians of old, a sixpenny 
dram will purchase a vote at an election, and 
wq think it would not be a difficult matter for 
thbse a little versed in arithmetic to determine, 
from this fact, for how small a sum the whole 
five thousand judges of the Athenian common- 
wealth might be induced to pronounce any sen-.- 
ience, however infamous. , 

The effect which such continual fear of pro- 
secution had upon the higher orders of the com- 
munity, was debasing in the extreme. Servility, 
fawning, flattery towads the vagabonds of society 
were constantly employed. Nothing of that in- 
dependence of mind, that commanding dignity, 
by which they ought always to keep ttie rabble 
at a respectful distance, was known. On the 
contrary, their favor was courted, and their 
pride gratified. " We are as ^reat as kings," 
fiays an old dicast.* " The pnncipal men of 
** the commonwealth watch our rising in the 
" morning. Presently one of those who. have 
" embezzled the public money approaches me, 
** bows humbly and begs favor. If ever you 
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" yourself, he says, in any office, or but in the 
" management of a military mess, robbed your 
'• comrades, pity me ! He stood trembling be- 
" fore me, as if 1 were a god." Q. 



t'OB THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



Remarks on the Antiquity of the English 

Language. 

Numerous and foul have been the slanders 
ivhich calumny has heaped upon the English 
tongue. It has been called a compound of all 
languages, of purity and barbarism, vulgarity 
and elegance. An assertion as false as it is scan** 
dalous ! as scurrilous as it is altogether unfound- 
ed in verity ! The Dean of St. Patrick's has at- 
tempted to prove that the names of several he- 
roes in the Trojan war were of English extrac- 
tion. Others have imitated his example and 
racked their ingenuity in distorting the unhappy 
Greeks and Trojans, until Hector has been more 
lacerated than he ever was when dragged by the 
fiery coursers of Achilles, and Deiphobus pre- 
sents a more lamentable spectacle, than when 
jioseless and earless he descended into the infer- 
nal regions. While these can claim no merit on 
the score of originality, they often deserve as 
little praise for their success in imitating the 
immortal Swift. The proverb that " too much 
of one thing is good for nothing," is very appli- 
cable in the present case. Where Swift b^ 
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iiMpriutodhis footsteps, vanity itself cannot hope 
lo follow the path with more success : and where 
he has gathered hiurels, it is not to be expected, 
I hat ntw germs will sprout for eveiy would-be- 
M'it. 

But it appears to me that to establish the fact 
of the English language being the most ancient 
in the world, it is only necessary to go beyond 
i he flood, to ascend to the original population of 
Oie world. If we then find it most probable 
:hat the progenitors of mankind conversed in 
that tongue, it must necessarily follow that in- 
i^tt ad of its being a composition from all other 
languages, they are founded upon it, and are but 
ditlerent variations of the same language. Pro* 
bability^ in such an investigation is the most we 
can expect 

Names, though in the present enlightei^ed age 
they are generally given at random, were origin- 
ally bestowed upon individuals for some particu- 
lar reason. Though I am not so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the unutterable importance of an aus- 
picious njuiie, as was the sire of Tristram 
SiiAKDY, and am perfectly well ^tisfied, that 
the arbiters of my destiny did jiot bestow upon 
me the sonorous appellation of Trismegis- 
Tus, yet I have always remarked, that either 
nature seems willing with strange perverseness 
to defeat the expectations of doatmg parents, or 
tlrnt through the blind partiality of its father and 
inother when a child receives a magnificent n^ime^ 
it generally appears to be a sarcasm upon their 
ojfispring. How many Solomons do we meet 
with, who have not one gmin of sense of any de- 
scription, and Sampsons whom one might kick 
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flrom Dan to Beereheba, with as much facility as 
the friends of Sancho dispatched the Squire into 
the aerial regiond. But it was not so in days of 
yore. If then the names of many of the indivi- 
duals before the flood and after, appear evident- 
ly of English extraction, the theory is establish-^ 
ed on no weak foundation. The striking simi« 
larity of many, must have struck every one who 
reads his bible. Those I shall bring forward 
bear the incontrovertible stamp of truth indeli* 
bly impressed upon them, and while I shall pro- 
duce enough to prove that there are more than 
one or two, which might have been a circum- 
stance purely accidental, I shall avoid a^roxi- 
mating to the other extreme, where invention 
grows feeble, attention wearies, and interest 
ceases to exist 

I might begin at once with our first parents ; 
but shall content myself with observing, that 
the formation of Eve, was the Eve of man's glo- 
ry and happiness, the meteor which attracted 
and lured him to destruction. Evil, before she 
madeher appearance in Paradise was unknown, 
but took its name from her error. I'his last, by 
way of digression, and here it may not be im- 
proper to add that she was called wo! man — 
woe to man! 

At the birth of Cain, Adam exclaimed, 
" now I have gotten a prop, a staffs, a Cane." A 
son to tdis day is called the prop of his father. 
These names in my apprehension are so glaring- 
ly obvious, that they would put doubt out of 
countenance, and make scepticism bide its head 
in despair. Our common mother again produ* 
ced a son. He was a weakly kind of a cbild^ 

S 3 
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as appears by the extreme facility with which 
his brother knocked his brains oat So he was 
called ironically Abel^ because he was Unable. 
Precisely in tlie same manner, the fates were 
PARCJSythe Sparers, (quianeminipepercerienty) 
because they spared nobody. Thus also the 
furies themselves, were called Eumenidbs, 
the benevolent beings, when the milk of human 
kindness formed not the smallest ingredient in 
their hellish constitutions. 

Cain, after he had perpetrated the diabolical 
acty wfor which he was changed, according to 
some into a negro, went and dwelt in the land 
of Nod. Here he had a son bom, at the sight 
of whom all his relations exclaimed, *' Enough / 
one murderer at a time is enough !" whence the 
boy derived his name, now vitiated into Enoch. 

1 cannot afford to produce any more exam- 
ples till the age in which the deluge over* 
whelmed the earth. This event was prophesied 
by NoAu. His wicked and unbelieving neigh- 
bours made fun of hiapredictions, and csdledhim 
the knoxoer — as we call a prophet a seer^ or see-er. 
The true pronunciation of this word is still re«^ 
tained. 

Some, as has been ali|^dy remarked, have 
said that the marky set upon Cain, to distinguish 
him from the rest of mankind was the changing 
the colour of his skin. It is not now a proper time 
to enter into a discussion ofthe merits of this hypo- 
thesis. It certainly however, has strong evidence 
in itsfavqr. From Cain, Ham was descend^ 
in all probability, one of Noah's wi^es beine a 
coloured lady. Every person who is in the hsubit 

of znakiDg obe^rvatioxiBt must have remaiked that 
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a negro's skin bears a striking resemblance to the 
colour of Aa/w. So Salmon received his title 
from being of an orange colour as is the fish of 
that name. The modest Shem, could not bear 
the rude conduct of his brotlier. This young 

Kntleman was called Shames from his natural 
Bhfulness and timidity. 

We read in after times of Gether, a tax 
ftatherer; Pe-leg, so called from thesmallness 
of his legs ; and innumerable others whom it is 
unnecessary to mention. 

We have now descended to that memorable 
epoch, where human folly attempted to rear a 
tower whose top should reach the heavens^ 
Here the confusion of languages stopt the pro- 
gress of the undertaking, and the tower thus, 
commenced was called Babel (eo? nomine facti) 
because they all began to babble ^ in a strange and 
unintelligible style to each other. 

And now, the English language was only 
one which was spoken among innumerable 
others. But it still subsisted. We read of Rag- 
AN,' a person, who bought up rags for the 
paper manufactories; of Lamech, or Lame Ike^ 
a lame beggar, who used to go about the streets 
asking charity ; of An ak, a huge giant, who had 
a monstrous neck, whence he was called ^-necAr. 
The children of Israel in their travels occasion- 
ally met with English settlements. For instance 



a Ragman, by the insertion of the JEolic Digamma^ or soma 
other retonrce of me learned in perplexity. 

b 1 have heard of a clergjrman who informed his pemile, that the 
rmtsoHwhM J acob*9 name was changed to /frae/, was that the Lur4 
did not msh bis people to be called Jacobhu, 
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Makhelotm, a manufacturing town where 
they used to make doth. The priests were iro- 
nically termed Leyites or Leave-ites^ because 
they left nothing, that they could lay their 
han.lson. A striking proof among ten thousand 
others, that human nature has always displayed 
itself in the same way, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. We hear also of the £dom- 
iTBS ovEat'Cm-ites^ who were cannibals, and the 
Gazeites who had a remarkable trick of star* 
ing every one in the face, and strangers who 
visited their city in particular. 

Seeing the ages that have elapsedj since these 
worthies have lived only in history, it is really 
wonderful that their names have so well escap- 
ed from perversion and metamorphosis. As 
they have been handed down to us, the most 
refractory must admit that their similarity to 
English words is very remarkable : and I trust 
the candid and impartial will conclude that they 
,are evidently derived therefrom. He who be- 
lieves this hypothesis, not only shows his good 
sense, but his patriotism. 

EtJovf Jodicat ae<iuo« 

M. 
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ODE 

^> OH TBI XirVASlOlf OF SPAIN BT THE MOOlfe. 

From the Spanish qfLuis de Leon, 



"By yellow Tajo^s ffasbiDg stream, 
With beauteous Cabals lovelj form. 

King Roderick sportive yiewed the beam 
From Phoebus shed its influence warm : 

When thus the spirit of the flood, 

With words of fearful tenor stood. 

'Tis not the season for thy joys, 

Arouse, unjust! and look around! 
What sudden and pervading noise 

Has spread afar its fearful sound ? 
Arouse ! I hear the voice of war ! 

I hear^the clash of warlike arms! 
I hear of bray of battle's car 

Girt with the fury of alarms. 
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Tbou eportest ! but alas! what woe 

And floods of tears Ihj mirth shall briag I 
That lovely dame bow dire a foe I 
She sees the suubeam cease to glow 

Obscured by midnight's tempest wing! 
Soon, sooQ what troubles shall haye woke 
Beneath the Goth^s expensive yokei 
Weep, for my wrapt, prophetic eye 
Can in the mists of time descry, 
ITbe busting flame, and voice of grief. 

And war's impetuous blaze. 
And murder screened from all relief^ 
And devastation's blofHly arm ; 
Then shall fierce woe's accurst alarm 
Be raised when in.the gasping war 
Is heard the battle-whoop afar 1 

Alas! those wretched days 
Shall see a vassal race prevail. 
And endless laboui's fill with wail. 

The woes shall spread, to where with toil 
The ploughman breaks the fertile soil 

In Andalusian plain ; 
To where the £oiio*s refluent wave 
The joyful lands shall darkly lave, 

Fresh bursting from the main ; 
To where before the wanderer's eyes 
The hills of Lvsitania rise; 
Aye, thro' the whole extent of Spaiw, 
That mourns her woes, but mourns in vain^ 
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Alreadjlo! from Cadiz' walls, ' 
The iojur'd couot in anger calls 

The fierce barbarian power, 
Forgetful of his precious fame, 
Forgetful of a patriot's name, 
He heeds but vengeance' fearful flame ! 
They come! the Moors! a single day, 

NOy not a single hour, 
The purposed danger shall delay 
To point at thee its fatal way I 

-— Hark, how Uie heaven resounds afar 
The fierce, dismaying trump of war ! 
That on dark Afric's swarthy strand 
Convenes each thronging, Moorish banc], 
Around tbtsir country's flag to stand. 
That waving lightly to the wind 
Inquires the hosts that march behind i 

Already, (cause of woe, of fear !) 
The cruel Arab brandishes his spear i 
Already doth the tempest's breath 
Far summon to the fight of death ! 
At once, the sumoions not in vain. 
The countless squadrons crowd the plain ! 

The nation covers all the soil ! 

New, 'neath their swollen sails the while 

The ocean disappears, 
Confused and various murmurs rise 
On the Ui^ r ^ >£ales to the ikies ; 



r 
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The dust in clouds obscures the day 
And Phoebus' red and scorching ray 
With midnight gkom impairs* 

How light upon the billow now 
Arise yon barks, with brazen prow ! 
Bow eager to attain the shore, * 
The vigorous rowers ply the oar; 
How bright the foamy billows wide 
Sparkle where'er the oars divide t 

Lo ! how the fair and favouring gale 

Swells the white canvass of the sail ! 

And Neptune, father of the deep. 

Gives to the fleet an ample sweep, « 

Around the high Herculean hill. 

With his dread tndent's points of steel. 

Unhappy manl and yet, thy soul 
Held by the sweet, tho' cursed chains, 

Unsummoned to the storms that roll, 
Comes not to ease the Spaniard's pains t 

Say, do thine eyes behold not yet 

Thy country by the moors beset, 

Lo! GiBEi, Tarek's port is lost! 

'Tis won by a Moriscan host I 

O haste to succour! help, and fly. 
Cross yon broad ridge that meets the sky. 
Halt in the low and even plain. 
Thy falling fortunes to regain I 
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Spare not the spur, mnr let ^17 hand 

Rest in inactive peace, 
Arouse, and grasp ^efuiions brand. 

Nor let its lightnings cease. 

Alas ! -what AreadfuHoils assail! 
Alas! what woe is ever near 

Whoever wears the coat if maill 
What perils and fatigues appear 
To Uie brave soldier, iMtrnggltng there. 

To horse and dder what despair ! 

■ 

And thou, whose waves ^fivinelj flotr. 

Fair Betis,^ of the silvery flood. 
To ocean now thou rolFst in woe, 

Stained with thine own and stranger's blood f 
Alas ! how many a broken helm, 
Where the dark storms of war overwhelm * 
How mai^y a great and noble lord 
Has fallen benealh th' aveogiag sword t 

iFive times has fiirloas war iqitamed 

The sQX&ce of the ground, 
Five times has biittie*B ardor bum'd^ 

Amid the dariDn's sounds 
As yety no victor to the light, 
Unconqnered is Hiqpania's might: 
The sixth! the kst, the fatal day ^ 
I see thy cone all gory Iqrt 



mm 



^ The Goads^Qinr. 
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'Tib lost, the^battle, Spain is lost, 
Trhimphant is the Mooiish host ^ . 
M7 loved country, near to death 
Thou sickest hj the Abab's wrath ' 
Curst be the chain that binds thee now. 
Accurst the arm that broi|ght thee low ! 

X 
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COUNT MARINELLI: 

A TALE. 

IN IRREGULAR METRE. 

I, 

Gay was -the scene inDosALo, 

Upon her prince's nuptial night ; 
All GuASTALA^s city thro' 

There shone a brilliant blaze of light; 
And in the Palace' lofly walls 

The minstrel wakes the tuneful strings 
And thro' her old andbanner'd halls 

The notes of joy and gladness ring. 
There, Jady far and gallant >knight 

Pursued the mazy dance with glee* 
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While every face with joy was bright^ 
And shone with mirth and gaiety. 

Was none more cheerful, none more gay, 

Than the Count Marikblli there — 
I^'one did the music's voice obey 

With heart more light and £ree from care* 
Treble, impetuous, frank and free. 
The Ipivorite of his prince was he. 
The first where war and danger call 
The first in the ball, and the festive hall; 
Oh! had he met witb mortal foe,^ 
His trusty blade had laid him low, 

Or he had fallen glorkmsly *- 
In a luckless hour, dark magic^s power, 
And the foes that fight with the weapons of night,. 

Did the Count Marinblli defy ! 
Among the crowd, there came a guest 
Who marred the pleasure of the feast 
Who from beneath his darkenM eye,' 
Scowl'd on the mirth and revelry ; 
Whose gloomy features bore no^hare 
In the gay scene of Pleasure there 
And in whose brow so fiercely bent 
£nthron*d sat sullen discontent. 
Of hint full many a.riimour flew — 

He ne'er was nurst on Parent's knee. 
Flung into light, no sire he knew. 

His mother hid her infamy ; 
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But if the voice of fame were true 
She was of uobie family. 

DesUned to work his rugged way, . 

Upon the iron field. 
And in the battle's stormy day 

The soldiers arms to wield — 
Or haply, mid the hostile flame, 
To quit the world to which he came 

A most -unwelcome guest : 
But his soul dame nature ne'er did form. 
To brave the battlers furious storm. 

And he retir'd disgraoM* 

Then it was said, he sought the aid, 

Of all tlie powers below. 
That he lov'd to pore over magic lore. 
To hold converse dread, with the souls of the 
dead — 

The graves solemn secrets to know* 
The Count on that mysterious man 

Threw many a taunting gibe that night 
And ask'd him, ^ if 'twas true he ran 

And in disgust had left the fight. 

'* Young man, beware ! there's not a thing 
'' That breathes upon this nether sphere, 

'' So near but will essay to sting 
'* And wound in turn its torturer •' 

'-* On ME you think unscathed to shower. 

" Your ribaldry, but by that power^ 
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«< Who rules o'er heaven and earth and hellsi 
** At jour next je9t the die is cast, 
<^ And your next joke shaU prove your last 

<' I GAM revenge and yrihh i*' 



H. 



He apoke in wciris that save the knigbt, 

No other guest could hear-* 
His looks were those of conscious might. 
Like to no earthly voice did sound 
' * The tones that fell on Mabimelli^*! ear» 
And from the brow that darkly frown'd, 

He turned with an unwonted fear* 
He strove to smile with looks of scorn. 

And cried " I must indeed beware — 
For TUT revenge on hb to turn, 

Were madly and foolish ly to dare 
Unworthy of the name of man, 

Scowl on and wrinkle up your brow-**^ 
Still, as I scorned thee tiien, 
I scorn thee now !** 
The Minstrela again raiHed the dieerin^ straia 
And the floor resounds with the dancers* k^t ; ; 
But the Count MABiNBJLX*! endeavored in va]%, ' 
His mirth and his 8piri.t3 so free to regain, 
There was something witlunthat he could not lestrain 

That he could not shake oflf from its seat 
The Banquet b^^ and the gobletp they crovii, 
While mirth and good cheer held their reign ;, 

la. 
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And the Count Marikeli^i eodeayoared to drown 

In the cool flowing bumper his pain — 
But his heart was still heavy his spirits were down. 
And still he beheld that terrible fipown^ 

And felt that his efforts were vain ! 
The Banquet is o'er, and the minstrels no more 

Strike the lyre in the gay Dosalo-^ 
Extinct-wiui each light, and closed was each door 
The Pages have ceased the red liquor to pour. 

The goblets with nectar to flow. 
All anxious and fearful, his bride doth await 

The Count Marineli^i's return ; 
The long hours of sleep beheld her weep, 
And mom when unbarring her roseate gate. 

Beheld her his absence mourur 

He came — but O heaven ! how chang'd did he come ! 

How unlike to the spouse she once knew t 
The rose on his cheek, it had lost all its bloom, 
And like some pale tenant escapM from the tomb. 

Again to his castle he drew* 

He spoke notrnor answei'd to all that she said,' 

His eyes they were fixed and wan, 
His smile of gay pleasure^ his colour had fled. 
The form yet remsoned-^'twas the form of "the dead, 

The life and the spirit were gone ! 

They call'd for the leech and they bid the monks 
pray; 
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And the Count Marinblli the young and the ^ay. 
Still grew weaker and weaker and faded away, 
While his death-hour approaches, fast 

The Priest raided tlie ci;oss and exhorted, but^till, 

Still fixed was the glance of his eje. 
As if from the damned some demons so fall* 
GlarM fiercely upon him with eyeballs of bett. 

Such terror you there might descry ! 

Koryet till the hour when the slow-parting soul- 
Was just leaving its house of clay. 
On his quiv'ring lips indistinctly there stole, 
A few half mutterM accents that slowly did roll,'. 
And then in grim death -died away. 

But one who watch'd his dying bed, 
AffirmM that such were the words he said-^* 
*^ Fool that I was, to dare that spell 
^ Andi)rave thepower of the fiends bfhell f*' 

■ 

III, 

O'ye, on whbm with lavish band 

Nature her choicest gifts has pourM, 
Grateful, let him at whose command 

Alone ye gaiti'd -them, bt ador'd ? - 
iDsult not those less fortunate 

From Natures partial love exempt, 
Nortrkunph ever o'er their state — 

tiitx they claiiD, but not t^oiiTSiinr.'. 



4 
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However meao, degraded, low. 
Spurned by mankind the wretch may be. 

Oh let not in his bosom glow, 
The rancorous seeds of enmity 1 

For when REYENas her seat has gained 
And firmly fix'd her potent sway. 

The soul of a man is the soul of a fiend — 

She sweeps all gentler thoughts away ! 

T. 
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SUNSET. 

How sweet to view the parting sun 

Sink deep behind the western skies|. 
His daily race of glory sun. 

That still repeated, never dies. 
Eaint thro* the dim and waving trees,. 

His golden orb efiulgent shines, 
And quivering in the gentle breeze. 

His radiance shooUin lengthened lines*. 
And glancing o'er the swelling bay. 

His rays a golden light dif^e. 
And the proud vessels as they lay 

Shine bi^htly in the evening dews.. 

' Tis o'er; the last sweet ray is £led,v 
Xhe fflonarcbol the day is l^w, 
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Oil other lands his rays are shed, 

On other cliracs his glories flow : 
In islands, where perpetual spring 

Nor change, nor wintry tempest dreads, 
Where countless birds their carols sing. 

And J07 his sweetest influence sheds ;. 
Where, basking in tlie sunny ray. 

Performed by Zephyr's fragrant sighi 
The natives pass each changing day, 

In peace, in joy, in harmony. 

'Tis darkness all ; — the water wide 

Spreads its black shade of dusky hue. 
And scarce a prow there to divide 

Its heaving billow meets the view* 
Hail gentle scene of joy and rest, 

O who would not thy presence love ^ 
When by the miurmuTing breeze car^t 

The trees their ample foliage move ; 
And rippling waves, and distant sounds 

Are heard alone amid the night; 
Save them, dark silence reigns around. 

And sways the sceptre of her might. 



r 
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EVENING HYMN. 

Hail to the eyeoiog star on high ! 

Hail to the shades of night descendiag ! 
Bail to the tints of yonder sky. 

With the dim, sombrous landscape blendiDg^ 

The biid has sought bis mossy nest, 
The iroods scarce feel the breeze's motton; 

All nature owns the reign of rest, 
Liulled by the murmur of the ocean. 

Hark !. the poor sailor on the deep 
Looks on the billows darkly heaving— 

Or dreams in his disturbed sleep. 
Of wife and children for him grieving. 

How dear tiie dream of native home 
To the sad wanderer from its blessings*- 

Doomed on a barren world to roam 
Nor feel his infants' soft caressings* 

'Set even there, the evening's shades 

To that sad wanderer's soul are pleasin|^ 

Xho' there arise no moon-light glades, 
Bnt:C0arft the sea's wide surg;^ unceasin|^ 
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ITeo there the sailor^HB Mml maj die 
In ipratitude to hdr^en*8 bright miinop, ^ 

And jojfiil inay he ^Mft his e}re% ' 
Upon^the ^formftment^i^ expansion* 

•Circled in night's blaclt diadem. 

The radiant stars on hi|^ are beaid^gi 

Brighter than India's bri g hCest gem. 
From heayVscemkan mantle gleulii^. 



Then let us raise to heaven the 

Hear it je woods — ye plains— ^hod ooeas-^ 
The thai^klul tribute wide. prokKig — 

.And chauttbe pman of devotioo. 
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LYCIDAS. 

LYCIDAS was descended from one of the 
most distinguished families in Athens. His an- 
cestors stood foremost in the glorious victory of 
Plat^a, and their descendants had since been 
distinguished for their bravery in arms and, their 
cultivation of science and literature in peace ; 
for their valor against the foes of their country 
in the embattled field, and their encouragement 
and patronage of the votaries of the muses, when 
the blast of war was no longer heard and its tu- 
multuous waves had subsided into a calm. Few 
young men ever entered on the voyage of life, 
with brighter prospects and more favouring 
breezes ; few had better prospects of attaining 
the port in peace, of being the object of the ad- 
miration and respect of their countrymen, and 
leaving behind them an imperishable record. 
Nature, as if willing to lend her aid to promote 
the happiness of Lycidas, had bestowed on him 
every physical endowment both of mind and bo- 
dy whicii falls to the lot of frail humanity. Vani- 
ty, that baneful weed which finds nourishment in 
almost every bosom, never reared its pernicious 
leaves in his breast. On the contrary, he had not 

U 
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a sufiicient opinion of his own powers to make 
him command respect; and to maintain that in- 
dependence of character, which enables its pos- 
sessor to look with contempt -upon adversaries, 
whose only qualifications for the work of detrac- 
tion are envy and hatred; to repel every idle 
shaft which may proceed from the poisoned 

auiver of malice; to crush with as much ease as 
id the infant Hercules the venomous reptile, all 
the hissing serpents whose sole joy consists in 
darting their poison into the breast of superior 
worth, and endeavouring to obscure that lustre 
they despair of being able to equal. A deep 
«hade of melancholy was also diffused over this 
young man's disposition. A Imost any one in his 
situation would have been excusable, if he had 
been sanguine in his hopes of existence. But 
not soLycidas : — ^the least disappointment, the 
slightest barrier, was an insurmountable obstacle 
to his desponding nature. The season of the 
Games approached, when all the youth of 
Greece who were remarkably for their skill in 
any of the five exercises, began to prepare for a 
trial oftheir powers and to glow with a hope of 
distinction and of favor. Lycibas too, yoked 
his fleet coursers to the chariot, and felt his bosom 
warm with the desire of outstripping his rivals ; 
*' but," thoughjt he, " why need I present myself 
in the lists where so many will be found whose 
reputation is already established? — Shall I toil 
and labor only to be defeated ? Shall my fond- 
est expectations be raised, only to be blasted for- 
ever? — Besides of what avail will my exertions 
be, since fate, inexorable fate, hath decreed alrea- 
dy who shall be the victor ? The die is cast It 
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19 not the swiftness af the steed, the skill of tlK^; 
charioteer which decides the con test — The thrice 
stern sisters have already established the issue of 
the course." 

This doctrine'' of fatality, in which the an- 
cients so blindly believed, was one on which he 
o£ten dwelt. This vain and ridiculous sophistry 
was the bane of every hope, the antidote to every 
enjoyment. 

The important day at length came. Thou- 
sands of spectators assembled to witness the con- 
test. The fiery steeds could scarce be restrained 
within the barriers by the scarce less fiery com- 
hattants — expectation filled every bosom, and 
not a sound broke thesilence with which the vast 
multitude awaited the issue. The race began. 
Alreadv the coursers of Lycidas were seen to 
fly across the plain, they scarce appeared to touch, 
already he beheld himself beyond all his antag- 
onists. The chariot of Cleanthes was close 
behind — His steeds began to gain upon those of 
Lycidas. At this moment the friends of the 
latter anxiously watched the scene; but what 
was their disappointment when Lycidas appear- 
ed to lose half the fire with which he commenced 
the i:ace, when the chariot of his rival was seen to 
come up with his, and his steeds at one bound 
to gain the goal ! 

Smarting with his recent and deep felt wound, 
incensed with himself and all the world, Lyci- 
das walked out of the city ruminating on the 
misfortunes of the day. " Life," said he, "may 
be compared to aracein^hich all are engaged. 
With rapid strides we all approach the goal which 
fete has destined us" to. reach; — Glory, honor^ 
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riches, pomp and power, are unsubstantial forms 
and fleeting phantasms, which cross our path, on- 
ly to lure us to destruction, and plunge us head- 
long from our seats, and then forever to elude 
our grasp ! What is that for which we pant so 
ardently, to which we devote our existence? 
'I'o acquire which we strain every nerve and ex- 
iTt every faculty of mind and body? What is 
it when possessed? A pillar of vapor, which 
the winds of heaven shall scatter to the four cor- 
ners of the world. Its loss is attended with 
shame, mortification and anxiety* Deludfng 
phantom ! Why did I stretch out my hand to 
arrest thy visionary form? Why did I pant, 
despond, despair, for thee, a shadow of a shade! 
And after all, if pleasure were to be found on 
^arth — if the roses of happiness bloomed with- 
out a thorn, since fate has fixed the period of 
all earthly enjoyment, when eternity shall set 
its seal upon man's mortal career, of what impor- 
tance will it be in that last hour how we have 
lived ? Whether we have walked upon the flinty 
and rugged rock which continually lacerates 
the traveller's feet, or trod in paths where the 
flowrets of pleasure bloom in continual verdure? 
When the gloomy banks of Styx shall meet our 
eyes, and the dull moan of Lethe's sullen waves 
resound in our ears, we shall be alike indiffer- 
ent to the past My destiny is determined— I 

submit to FATE." 

Thus he poured forth the meditations of his 
morbid heart, as he wandered over fields which 
nature had decked with all her gayest attire. 
He looked around — every thing was cheerful— 
every thing discordant to the tone of his feel- 
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ings. A venerable old man, whose beard of 
snow descended to his waist, suddenly appear-* 
ed before the dejected youth, and thus addres- 
sed him : ' Young man, I have heard thy soli- 
loquy, and pity thy condition. Behold, all na- 
ture smiles ; every flowret opens its ^leaves and 
wafts its fragrance to the air ; the feathered 
choristers pour forth their notes from every 
spray ; the zephyrs temper with their refresh- 
ing coolness: the genial warmth of the sun. 
The streamlets bubble over their pebbled beds ; 
all nature rejoices and appears to praise the 
Gods ; and thou, whom they have gtft^ with 
a spark of celestial fire and i\eavenly origin, 
marrest with thy complaints the general bar-- 
mony. My son, hear the words of experience. 
The doctrine on which you appear to brood* 
with gloomy satisfaction, is inconsistent with 
the dictates of reason and the justice of heaven,^ 
Seek not to scrutinize her decrees. This know, 
tliat in the pursuit of virtue, pleasure will ever 
spring up which never palls. The love of praise 
is sweet — it is dear lo tlie human breast Seek 
then by being of benefit to mankind to make 
yourself revered and honored. You will find 
that Fame is not altogether unsubstantiaLT*- 
You will find the wreaths she entwines around 
tlie brows of the good, the sweetest treasures 
earth can ever bestow. Your reasoning is not 
altogetherJncorrect, but you carry your melan- 
choly thoughts too far — ^you build upon a w^rong 
foundation. What is this fate of which you 
talk ? Do you not feel yourself to be FREE ? 
If you say, I will raise my arm, doesf not the 
action follow immediately the vQlitioii ? Con-» 

U 2 • • * 
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sciousness proclaims the absurdity of the doc- 
trine. My son, awake from the stupor of in- 
activity and morbid melancholy ! Rouse from 
this lethargy of the nolAest faculties, and assert 
the dignity of your nature. So when your spirit 
shall glide over the tremendous river of hell, the 
stern and implacable judge shall bid you wel* 
. come to the realms of the blessed, and the fields 
of Elysium be your eternal habitation */* 

So spake the venerable sage — ^a;od the youth 
acquiesced in the force of his assertions. Per- 
susuled by his dignified and irresistible eloquence, 
he begged to receive instruction from bis lips, 
followra his counsels, and added new lustre to 
the honors of his ancestors. 

F. 
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FOR THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 

Reflections an Human Ufe. 

The most extensive field that exists for hu- 
man reflection, and one from which we may 
always expect to derive incalculable benefit, is 
*' Man, his manners and his ways.^' To con^ 
template man, when placed in different stations 
of life ; -whether fanned by the soft and gentle 
breezes of prosperity, or expc»ed to the bleak 
and lowering storms of adversity ; to observe 
the effect produced upon him by his passions, 
whether roused to madness by the dreadful 
emoticms of jealousy and revenge, or soothed 
to softer feelings by the bland and genial influ- 
"•eace of pity and love ; to view him in the va- 
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rious stages of civilization, from the polished 
inhabitant of the European world, to the " na- 
ked negro panting at the line ;*' and to trace his 
actions back to the motives whence they origin- 
ated, are subjects well calculated £b engross^the 
attention, improve the understanding, and ame» 
liorate the finer feelings of the heart 

But these subjects, however replete with be- 
nefit and instruction, are not always the most 
agreeable to the human mind. When we pour- 
. tray man, ennobled and adorned by those virtues 
which add dignity to human nature, the exult- 
ing soul swells with pleasure and delight ; but 
when we reverse the portrait and exhibit him 
polluted with the most horrible crimes, and a 
slave to the meanest and most degrading pas-, 
sions, we are overwhelmed with indignation and 
sorrow. With such emotions as these are we 
agitated, when in contemplating the wretched 
situation of many of our fellow creatures, we 
revert to the origin of all their misery and woe. 

It is an old and a correct saying that one hall, 
of the world scarce know how the other half 
live. While basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity ourselves, " minions of splendor shrink- 
ing from distress,*' we are too apt to forget how 
many of our fellow creatures have to drain die 
bitter cup of poverty and disease to the vety. 
dregs; how many the gloomy wall of a dun-, 
geon forever excludes from- the cheering light, 
of day, and while we are rioting on luxury and 
supemuities, how many stand in need of the 
baire necessities -of life. It must be a painfu^ 
consideration to a person possessed of a feeling, 
mind^ that in order to-supply his wants in life^. 
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not only is the earth stripped of its verdant fo- f 
liage, not only are the brute inhabitants o£ the 
land, the sea, and the air, deprived of their lives^ 
but even his fellow mortals are compelled to un- 
dergo the most cruel extremes of toil, of danger, 
and disease. Yet such is the frailty (perhaps 
depravity) of the human heart, that, not con- 
tent with satisfying our wants, we must conti- 
nually be pamper^ >^ith luxuries;' not content 
with that manly simplicity of dress which beto- 
kens a mind superior to the vain foppery of ex- 
ternal appearances, the stores of nature, the re- 
soured of art, must be exhausted, and the lives 
of our own species destroyed, to furnish us with 
the means of gratifying our palates and embel-- 
lishing our persons. 

If we seriously take a. view of the different, 
countries of the earth, and observe what myri- 
ads of human beings are plunged into the low- 
est depths of wretchedness and misery, that a 
few may become possessed of splendor, wealth, 
and power; our very souls will shudder at the 
sight and turn from it with abhorrence. 
• Behold yon famished worn-out slave, scarce 
able to support his- own weight,, yet compelled < 
in order to gratify the avarice of a rapacious 
master, to strain every nerve beyx)nd its natu- 
ral exertion, whether exposed to the piercing 
Days of the meridian sun, 'on the merciless* pielt- 
ing of the northern storm ; see him when faint-;- 
ing through fatigue, mangled and lacerated by 
Hie lash of his iron-hearth overseer, who, while 
the tears of anguish, cha^ each other down his^ 
sable cheek; gazes at him with a look of scorn and 
pension! Do.you consider the author of all this< 
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misery a monsters-one wbo disgraces the name 
of man — one for whom no judgment would be toa 
severe, no punishment too cruel ? Beware lest 
you sign your own condemnation. Yo,u to be 
sure do not with your own hand inflict these 
tortures on the hapless victim ; neither is it 
done at your express command ; but, do you 
not give .your tacit consent to these enormities, 
by indulging yourself in the luxuries which are 
the fruits of his labor, and thereby give sup* - 
port to those blood-hounds of iniquity, those 
traffickers in human flesh ? 

Now picture to yourself the condition of the 
tenant of the dank and unwholesome mine. 
Enclosed in the bowels of the earth, and exclu- 
ded from all intercourse with the world, he 
spends his dreary life in a constant routine of 
labor and peril. We see him at one time ia 
dread lest some cavern of water should burst 
forth from its secret springs and suddenly in- 
gulph him ; at another, lest the pestilential va- 
pors, which are continually exhaling from itf^' 
rugged sides, should suffocate him unconscious 
of their approach. Should he chance to escape 
these, he generally meets with a premature death , 
ia consequence of diseases contracted from con- 
stantly breathing the noxious damps of its at- 
mosphere. 

If you are not satiated with these sketches, 
contemplate that wretched tribe who are doom- ' 
ed by stern necessity to waste their youth and 
vigor, .and to suffer the most dreadful hard- 
ships and privations, in order to furnish the fop 
and the fine lady with that precious bauble — a 
pearL They are compelled to precipitate them-* 
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aeWes into the tremendous gulph, and to pene- 
tnite into the most concealed caves of ocean, 
while momentarily exposed to be dashed by the 
whirling eddy against the pointed rocks, or to 
become the prey of the most hideous monsters; 

Such sensations do reflections like these pro- 
duce upon the humane observer, that when he 
views the pearls that encircle the neck of the 
fair fashionable, they appear to him as isk> ma* 
-tiy tears wrung from the swollen eye of some 
miserable slave, and petrified by the Medusa 
glance of his unfeeling master. 

Thus have I faintly attempted to delineate a 
few scenes from the unbounded Panorama of 
human woe ; a few, I say, for how many yet 
remaii^.to attract the attention and excite the 
commiseration of the feeling heart ! And who^ 
we are ready to ask, is it tnat spreads this de- 
vastation through the human family ? What evil 
spirit, what malicious daemon, is pouring out 
ti)e phial of wrath upon the nations ? It is no^ 
.spirit— -no daemon^ but it is 

'* Man, whose heaven*ei%cted face 

** The smiles of love adorn, 
" Man's inhumanity to mai^ 

** Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

Bf7R98. 

It is his pride, Az.9 ambition, kis luxury, his 
revenge, to which these scenes are to be attri- 
buted ; and well might the poet, the great dis- 
cerner of character, upon this contemplation^ 
of human nature, exclaimi^, 

• *S«vis inter se conVcnit vrsis, , 

Homo bomixi. lupus. 
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These reflections teach us to be contented 
-with our situation, and to feel grateful to the . 
bountiful Giver of every good, for the many 
j:nercies he has conferred upon us, vehile thon- 
«auds who are as much and more deserving, with 
^difficulty earn by severe labor a scanty subsist 
itence. They also render us fully sensible of the 
advantages we possess in being able to hear dai- 
ly the revealed will of the Almighty, and to 
toIIow the dictates of our consciences. 

They tend to cherish pity, charity and the 
social virtues, the noblest aftections of the..hu* 
man breast. Let the conqueror wade to em- 
pire through seas of human blood ; let the splen- 
did trophy or the triumphal arch be raised to 
perpetuate the victor's name and deeds. Still 
are their actions best recorded in the ruin of ci- 
ties, and the havoc of the human race. The 
deeds of charity need no monument to com« 
memorate — no historian to record — ^no poet to 
celebrate their praise. It is not in the splendid 
palace, the abode of wealth, of grandeur, and 
of luxury, that you will hear them recounted ; 
no, you must visit the thatched, mud-walled 
cottage. Here you will see them basking in the 
smile that illumines the countenance of the late 
sorrowing widow : you will hear them ip the 
lisping accents of the protected orphan. W hile 
the names of an Alexander, a C-esar, or a 
Bonaparte are uttered with, mingled senti- 
ments of applause and detestation, the name of 
Howard shall be recollected with pleasure and 
with gratitude, as one of the most distinguish- 
ed benefactors of mankind. Although his re- 
mains tixe deposited in the cold earth, far from 
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bis native land ; yet every gale that bends the 
willow which overshadows his ashes, comes la- 
den with the thanks, the prayers, and tbe tears 
of those whom his philanthropy has relieved. 
Though no magnificent monument marks die 
place of his sepulture ; yet the genius of hu- 
manity is always present to point it out, and to 
relate to the inquiring stranger the story of bis 
virtues. 
Let us then ever keep the exaifiple of this 

f;reat, this good man in view ; and when we re- 
ieve the aged, the sick or the indigent, let us 
think that we are paying a welcome tribute of 
respect to the memory of Howard. While the 
gay and the proud pass us arrayed in their rich- 

/est attire, let us recollect that there is no gem 
so brilliant, no ornament so becoming, as the 
tear that sparkles in the eye of sympathy. 

Temperance is anotner virtue likely to be ex- 
cited by these reflections, when it is considered 
by what misery and agonies many of the deli- 
cacies which cover our table are procured, it 
would deprive the nicest epicure of a great por- 
tion of his enjoyment, and persuade him to par- 
take of a plainer and more salutary diet 

The last observation that I shall make, is, that 
a great argument in favor of the immortality of 
the soul may be deduced from these considera- 
tions. When we observe the unequal distribu- 
tion of good and evil in this life; when we see 
the wicked triumph, and the righteous debased 
and despised ; we may naturally infer tliat there 
must be an eternal world, where the wicked 
shall receive the punishment due to their crimes, 
TVbile the righteous shall obtain a glorious crown 
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of immortality; and where all things shall be 
adjusted by the Creator of the Universe, the 
God of justice, of goodness, and of truth. 

L. 
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A?i Essay on Supernatural Appearances. 

In this enlightened period of the world, when 
the mijsts and fogs of ignorance, superstition and 
barbarity have left the abodes of man for their 
congenial night ; when truth, like the day-star 
from on high, presents her unclouded face to 
the votaries of science ; at such an advanced 
stage of society as this, I say, that any one 
should presume to call tVom their dread abodes 
those terrific appearances, which in the ages of 
darkness and monkish superstition, were wont 
to fill with horror the unhappy wretches who 
groped about in the obscurity, is something 
scandalous and worthy of admiration. 

Certain however it is, that sucn spells have 
been tried ; and certain it is, t jat the majority 
of the in/tabitants, even of the enlightened part* 
of the globe, notwit-istanding they may ridicule 
the ideas of ghosts, hobgoblins, and all their 
phantastic brethren, aftord a convincing proof of 
the falsity of their own assertions, and " while 
they deny it with their tongues, confess it by 
Iheir fears."* In this opinion of his. Dr. John- 

> Rasselai. 
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son has in my opinion given no small proof of 
the superiority of his mind» in not rejecting like 
other wise philosophers the vulgar belief oa this 
subject. 

I speak more particularly of immediate reve- 
lations to individuals, by means of supernatural 
agents, whether the person is awake or asleep ; 
and in general of the principle or reality of all 
supernatural appearances. On a theme so hack- 
nied, and which has been discussed by heads 
so far superior to mine, all the arguments must 
necessarily have been brought forward on both 
sides ; but, as the controversy appears to have 
subsided into a calm, it may not now be amiss 
to offer a few considerations on the reality of 
npparitions ; and as it is a ^zipernatural subject, 
it would be unnatural to treat it in a natural 
way. I shall therefore make a few unconnected 
remarks on the subject as they may occur. 

In the first place, the existence of extraordi- 
nary appearances might seem upon a slight view 
to have the highest of all possible evidence in its 
favour; namely, consciousness. Ifa person, in 
dark and lonely places, at the hour of midnight, 
(and especially in solitary places of sepulture,) 
feels an inward dread, and wishes to be out of 
the way, when he knows there is no earthly pow- 
er to molest him, and is not afraid to meet it if 
there were ; what, it may be asked, can this ter- 
ror spring from, but an internal consciousness 
that there is some being whose appearance could 
throw him into consternation ? But the learned 
will tell us that there are no innate ideas, and 
that all our belief is founded on education, pre- 
judice, and other adventitious circumstances. — 
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To deny this doctrine would be heretical and 
heatftcnish ; hut at any rate it must be allowed, 
that by the constitution of our nature we are 
disposed to give an immediate assent of the un- 
derstanding to certain propositions; and bein*^ 
* reared from our earliest vf^Jirs in the full belief 
of their trut;, a belief which grows with our 

ffrawtli and strengthens with our strength, arc- 
ed to believe such ideas innate. As for in- 
stance, the existence of a great first cause, amt 
of consecjuence, an eternal world. This seems 
to us a dictate of reason, and when we have gone 
thus far it is easy to proceed another step, and 
suppose that the inhabitants of the invisible 
' world may sometimes condescend to favor mor- 
tals with their prenence. The almost if not ab- 
solutely universal belief which mankind enter- 
tain and always have entertained on this subject, 
is another proof which leads us to give credit 
to the supposition, that there is something in 
human nature which immediately embraces the 
truth of such an idea. 

This brings to view another most important 
argument in our favor. Prejudice may operate 
upon individuals, and may cause them to com- 
mit the grossest blunders and most ridiculous 
mistakes ; but an opinion entertained by all 
mankind, in every age and every clime, pre- 
sents a barrier to the opponents of prejudice, 
too strong to yield to all the feeble attacks 
which can be made against it. The concurrent 
testimony of all nations to this assertion, point*? 
us beyond the flood; poiiits to that time when 
immediate revelations were made; and pro- 
claims that it is a dictate of heaven, that man 
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should at times hold converse with superior be- 
in^. 1'he traditions and superstitious of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, aflbrd a con- 
vincing argument upon this particular. But it 
would be a tedious and unnecessary task, to es- 
tablish this fact by a particular notice of differ- 
ent nations. That which is of most importance 
is the belief of the Jews, and the express decla- 
rations of the Levitical law, as well as the rest 
of the bible, which bears testimony from one 
end to the other to the existence of supernatu- 
ral appearances. Nay, it is moreover allowed, 
that human beings had acquired a power of sub- 
jecting to their control the inhabitants of tha 
world of spirits, ghosts as well as devils. Did 
not the Egyptian magicians by their enchant- 
ments worlv miracles as well as Moses? Did not 
the witch of Endor call the prophet Samuel 
from the dead ? It is also evident that those who 
dealt in such arts, used improper means to accom- 
plish their object ; and that the worthy people 
of New England were not altogether without au- 
thority, in their persecution of the diabolical 
fraternity. The Jewish law expressly says^-- 
** Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live" — " there 
shall not be found among you, any one that ma- 
keth his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a char- 
mer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer." Here we have the 
whole generation of dealers with the devil, and 
are immediately informed — " For all that do 
these things are an abomination unto the Lord." 
U appears, that by making children pass through 
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the fire, they \A*ere dedicated to Moloch — Levlt. 
chap, xviii, v. 21 — chap, xx, v. 4. — by which 
■ they were bargained to the prince of darkness. 
This should seem to shew the absurdity of the 
fiery ordeal, from which if a person escaped un- 

* hurt, he was declared innocent; as the very cir- 
cumstance of his deliverance proved that he had 

; been assisted by Satan,** To bring forward 
more passages from the pentateuch, to shew 
tliat it is expressly commanded to persecute 
witches, is unnecessary. First, because those 

" already mentioned are too plain to admit of dis- 
pute ; and secondly, the bible is, or ought to be. 
a book so perfectly well known, that no learn- 
itigcan be displayed in making quotations there- 
from. 

The apostle Paul calls witchcraft one of the 
works of the flesh, j^nd ranks it with unclean- 
ness, and all sorts of profligacj^*^ But m objec- 
tion to the numerous examples which might be 
brought forward from scripture, it may be said, 
that the age of miracles is over ; and that since 
John the apostle wrote the apocalypse, no direct 
revelation has been made to man. This is al- 

• together a mere assertion, unfounded upon any 
express declaration of heaven, and contradicted" 
by innumerable facts. The pages of profane 
htstory, ancient as well as modern, abound with 
instances to the contrary. While many of these 
are unquestionably either falsehoods, invented 



* The modern yvnj of makinir a contrart with the devil is bysig-n- 
in^ a compact, wntten with the pfTsaa^s oavc bloody as may bt:. 
■eeii iu the reuowned history of Dr. Faiutus. 

^ Qaltttiaus. 
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to answer some particular purposes, or the chi- 
meras of a disturbed imagination, there are hun- 
dreds and thousands which are entitled to cre- 
dit, from the evidence of some t>f the greatest 
and best men in difterent ages, whose testimo- 
ny on other occasions never was disputed. Ex- 
amples cannot now be produced; but, it is pro- 
bable, most of my readers have seen enough to 
make their hair stand of an end. There are nu- 
merous compilations extant, which the curious 
can always consult ; among which is one by the 
reverend Malcolm MaclecJd, which the author 
says, is calculated to raise the mind of man, to 
the highest pitch of sublimity. This little work 
cannot however be recommended for consist- 
oncy ; as the last instance which is given, and 
which is undoubtedly meant to cap the climax 
of sublimity, begins thus, 

Gil#8 Scronfins courted Mollv Drmnw 
Fol, de riddle lol, foJ, de riddle U do f 

If we look around us at present, we find man- 
kind generally in the belief of the existence of 
spirits who visit the earth ; whether we turn 
our eyes to the east, the land of fairies, wizards, 
* and enchanters; to the ignorant inhabitant of 
the parched fields of Africa, who often dies 
from the fear of some terrific appearance ;* to 
the frozen climes of Russia, which are so fast 
emerging from their state of barbarism ; or the 
enlightened parts of Europe ; and more particu- 



d See Edwards' History of the West Indies, and Bracers Ttayels. 
ID Africa. 
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larly, to the superstitions of that primitive race, 
the Highlanders ; or to the former as well as the 
present inhabitants of the new world ; we find 
this belief strongly and indelibly impressed up- 
on the minds of all. 

What then is the mighty, all confounding ob- 
jection, which those who deny the reality of 
supernatural appearances, produce in opposi- 
tion to the involuntary assent of their own ter- 
rors ; to the express declarations of scripture ; 
as well as the concurrent testimony of profane 
writers; to the universal belief of mankind ; and 
the number of well authenticated facts, which 
prove their existence ? Verily, it is less than 
nothing, and * the small dust of the balance/ 
That they never did exisi, few go so far as to 
assert ; why their appearance should now have 
ceased, I know no reason sufficient to establish ; 
as the population of the world is so much great- 
er, and the turmoils and troubles thereof increa- 
sed in proportion, one would really imagine, 
that their interference had become more neces- 
sa^ than ever. 

The notion of an invisible, attendant spirit, 
is one of high antiquity. The great Socrates, 
whose mind was so far superior to vulgar pre- 
judices, and whom some have even thought fit 
to rank with Christian philosophers, entertained 
such an idea. Every one has heard of his dae* 
mon or divine spirit, which he believed accom- 
panied him, and which was one of the proofs 
alleged against him, as an opponent of the es- 
tablished religion of his country. Here it may 
not be improper to mention a circumstance, 
which, resting on the authority of this great 
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man, and that of his disciple Plato, is an iuv 
portant fact in the annals of supernatural ap- 
pearances. He is said to have assured Crito, 
that the ship whose arrival was to seal his des- 
tiny, would reach Athens the next day, as he 
haa been informed by a female figure in a vi- 
sion. 

The Romans, too, believed in the existence 
of genii; two aerial personages whom they sup- 
posed to be born with a person, and to go out 
of the world with him. One they imagined 
was of a benevolent disposition — ^a sort of guar* 
dian angel ; — the othei; of the opposite descrip- 
tion. 

Genint, natab comes qiii tempemt astrnm, 
Natunc Deng huroaiiae, mortalia in unum.... 
Qiiodque caput, vullu mutabilis, albiis et ater. 

HOIACJE. 

■ 

This idea they probably got from some of those 
nations, whence their Superstitions were derived,, 
and it has evidently sprung from the same ori- 
gin, with those terrible children of the air, whom 
we read of in eastern fables. 

Even many pious Christians of the present 
day, believe that the spirits of their departed 
friends are Hovering round them, to shield them 
from injury, and protect them in their journey 
to those regions, where they have already sha- 
ken off the encumbrances of mortality. Is not 
this a consolatory, a cheering belief? ■ Is it not 
a pleasing thought, that though removed from 
our contemplation, those whom we once loved 
and revered while on earth, are yet witnesses of 
our actions, in a state where free from fear or 
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injury, they are ever in wait to protect us? And 
when occasions present themselves, when their 
interference is necessary, and they can no lon- 
ger serve us in their invisible capacity, may not 
our grosser organs be permitted to behold them 
for a season, and even to enter into conversation 
with spirits ? 

Another important reason why spirits should 
be allowed to make their appearance on earth, 
besides that of assisting their friends, -or promo- 
ting the ends of Providence, is that they may be 
permitted to be seen of men, to convince them 
of the reality of an eternal world. This is oftea 
done by dreams; and the* pious Mr. Newtott, 
whose authority none can question, assures us 
that such a revelation, by a visioxi, coatributed 
to his conversion. 

But I must not spin out this essay to an un-* 
reasonable length, especially on such a danger- 
ous subject, lest some of the ghostly fraternity 
should " meet my blasted view." For, howe- 
ver firmly I may be convinced of the truth of 
their reality, my curiosity is far from prompt- 
ing me to desire ocular demonstration of the 
fact I shall therefore conclude with remarks 
ing that supernatural appearances have taken 
place in the new world as well as the old ; and 
a compilation of marvellous tales might easily 
be made in this country. . This however is not 
a proper place to produce many examples. 

Comets, those wandering genii, which tra- 
verse the fields of space, and baffle the calcula- 
tions of astronomers, may well be considered as 
a set of newsmongers to the universe, sent fo 
warn different worlds of the troubles and re-^ 
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markablc events to come. One of tFiese appear- 
ed at the time of Julius CaBsar; another blazed 
in the days of the blood-thirsty Nero ; a comet 
appeared in the heavens at the time of Mahomet, 
and at the irruption of Tamerlane ; while a 
bright one foretold our late most glorious war. 
A remarkable meteor, in the shape of a sword, 
also appeared during that period, which I was 
assured by an eye-witness, was exactly like one 
of those phaenomena in the heavens that foretold 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

N.N. 
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On the Contemplation of the Beauties of Nature: 

To the mind of that man^ who possesses any 
noble or generous feelings, who is capable of 
receiving any impressions of taste or sublimity, 
the objects of Nature will ever be pleasing, and 
ever new. Experience has shewn, that it i* in 
the contemplation of these, that the mind is 
enabled to receive a tranquillity, and a repose^ 
unattainable by any other sublunary pursuit 
The heart, wrung with sorrow, and with grieft 
looks on the loveliness of nature, and is soothed 
by the contemplation; while the eye of joy de- 
lights with redoubled rapture as it beholds the 
" gay enamelled scenes" which continiia.lly pre- 
sent themselves. The painter and thopo^t gaz^J 
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them with an exquisiteness of feeling, incon- 
able by th6se unacquainted with either of 
3e arts. The former, charmed by the due 
beautiful arrangement of light, and shade 
color, lays up materials for the exercise of 
art ; while the latter, catches the fleeting 
s of ocean, earth, and sky, the murmur of 
rill, or the roar of the waters, the calmness 
I summer's eve, or the terrific grandeur of 
ure, when the sky is enveloped in clouds, 
[ the ocean swept with tempests ; in order 
deck his glowing verse with images of beau- 
ind sublimity. Indeed, no man can be a 
it, unless he is able to discriminate the beau- 
\ of the natural world ; no man can describe 
verse, what his heart does not feel, what his 
igination cannot realise. In the best poets, 
see a strength and dignity, as well as a pu- 
r and truth, in their descriptions of nature, 
ich bring them home to the heart, and al- 
st make us fancy that those scenes are pre- 
it. The charms of nature, when adorned and 
bellished by the graces of song, never fail 
exerting a most powerful influence on the 
man mindt The majestic descriptions of 
LTON, who seems to hav^ studied nature in 
her varieties, to have followed her to her 
Idest retreats, and her most romantic glens, 
ivey to the mind a feeling of rapturous plea- 
se. The picturesque images that the author 
the Seasons has formed, prove at once the 
:e discernment of his taste, the accuracy of 
J mind, and the powers of his. poetry. For 
iwing scenes of innocence ana simplicity, 
►WPER stands " unrivalled and alone." In 
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latter days, Montgomery has followed his 
footsteps, in the beautiful descriptions that ev- 
ery where abound in his poems. Thus have we 
burning and unfading examples of the powers 
of harmony combined with those of nature. 

Alexis was the descendant of a long line of 
illustrious ancestry, famous for their achieve- 
ments, and rich in wtirl ike renown ; but which 
like many others, had shared the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and been reduced to infamy and want 
His mind possessed all those noble and engag- 
ing qualities, which draw the immediate admi- 
ration of the observer. Naturally fond of con- 
templating the romantic scenes of his native 
country, when want drove him from the halls 
of his sires, he sought amid their glens a relief 
from his sorrows. For some time^ all was 



.beautiful, for all was new ; 



The lark's " shrill carol," the merry pipe of the 
shepherd, the murmuring of the rills, and the 
music of the proves, filled him with rapture. 
But after a while his soul became satiated ; his 
mind reverted to his former affluence, and he 
gazed on the beauties of nature. \^th a sickly 
and a discontented eye. 

No more " he tracM the uplands, to snirey 
" When o'er the sirj advancM the kiudling* dawn, 
^' The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grejj 
" And lake, dim ijfleaming on the smoky lawn : 
'* Far to the west the long-, long* vale withdrawn, 
" Where twilight loves to ling-cr for a while : 
No more *< he faintly kens the boundiug- fawn, 
*' And villag^er abroad at morning- toil.'*^ 

i3£ATTZB^S MlNSTBEL. 
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The noise of the waterfall, «nd the sigh of 
the breeze, fell monotonously upon his ear; and 
he prepared to quit these scenes of beauty and 
of joy, to find in novelty a cure for his disquiet- 
ude. As he passed a glen, unvisited before, 
surrounded by the most romantic scenery that 
can be imagined, he heard the faint warbliugs 
of a l^Te. Curiosity prompted him to discover 
whence it proceeded ; and at length he traced 
it to a beautiful grotto, in which was seated an 
old man of venerable appearance, playing on 
the instrument. As Alexis approached, the 
old man rose, and inviting him to a mossy seat, 
thus spoke to him ; — " Alexis, (for I am ac- 

?uainted both with thy fortunes and thy name) 
have for a long time watched thy progress in 
these blissful scenes. I have beheld you, with 
a breast glowing with the rich images of a 
youthful imagination, seeking enjoyment in the 
contemplation of nature. I have seen you, chas- 
ing the painted butterfly of happiness, and when 
yau thought you had it in your grasp, found its 
beauty withered, and its lustre decayed. You 
hoped to find in the bare contemplation of na- 
ture unfading happiness ; but when you had vi- 
sited those scenes again and again, you grew 
palled with the repetition, and your mind re- 
verted to the former scenes of your affluence 
and grandeur. But no ;-^ 

« ^-..a different doom the fates assigii^^* 



Gray. 

You shall never tread again the dwelling of 
your ancestors ; you must seek enjoyment m a 
more humble sphere* - You are sickened with 

V 
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the beauties of nature ; but you have gazed on 
them only with a passing look; again descend 
into tlie vales, again climb the * craggy cliff.' 
Look upon them as parts of the great system 
of creation, and learn to read the maker of hea- 
ven and earth in all his wonderful works. En- 
quire into the attributes and the properties of 
the objects around ; so shall your mind be ele- 
vated, by being more nearly assimilated to the 
divine essence ; so shall the charm of novelty 
ever present itself, and your soul never be dis- 
gusted with repetition. Court the muses to 
wander with you through every woodland glade 
and flowery mead ; let virtue lead your foot- 
steps, and prudence and contentment be your 
companions. So shall you live a happy life, 
and at last seek the fellowship of the blessed." 
As he spoke, the countenance of the old man 

f [lowed with a resplendent glory; his hoary 
ocks were turned to ringlets of the brightest 
auburn ; his form changed from the decrepit 
tude of age to the beauty, the.symetry, and 
the vigor of youth. AtEXis was struck with 
astonishment ; but the stranger continued— 
" Wonder not, O son of man, at my appear- 
ance : Allah hath sent me to warn you of your 
danger; I am the genius of these glades and 
glens ; follow my advice, and I shall watch and 
^uide thy path. Farewel." The genius van- 
ished into air ; and Alexis, when he had re- 
covered from his astonishment, returned to the 
scenes of nature with a renovated heart, and a 
renewed relish. The days now passed in plea- 
sure and in joy ; unruffled, undisturbed ; and 
calm as the still and silent rivulet that wander- 
ed at his feet. 
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Let us draw an instructive lesson from the 
story of Alexis, however feeble the narration; 
and exclaim with Beattie, 

" Let vanity adorn the mor1>le tomli 
" With trophies, rhymes, and sciitcl • ins of renown, 
^^ In the. Ueep dung-eon of some Gothic dome, 
** Where uig-ht and desolation ever frown. 
'* Mine be a )»reezy hiU that skirts the down: 
'' Wh&re a green flfraasy turf is all 1 crave, 
*^ With here and there a Tiolet bestrown, 
*' Fast by a brook, or fountain's murmnring wave : 
^* And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.'" 

X. 
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On National Ingratitude* 

No nation of antiquity has excited more ge- 
neral admiration, or ct>mmanded greater atten- 
tion, than Greece. From groping amid the 
mists and darkness of barbansm, the intellec- 
tual sight is agreeably relieved by the splendor 
of her glory, and turns with extasy from the 
•view of the violence, disorder, and anarchy, of 
the savage life to the contemplation of man, ri- 
sinff to his proper station in the natural world, 
and unfolding those powers of genius and intel- 
lect which it never was the design of Providence 
should lie buried in the torpor and supineness 
of an uncultivated state. The benign rays of 
refinement first shed their genial itifluence on 
her soil, and she in her turn was the mean^ of 
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•lispensinj]f its blessings throughout nations hi- 
therto totally destitute of them. Rome in the 
:<cnith of her fame did not disdain to receive 
lien improvements, and profit by her advance- 
ment. 'J'lic characteristics of her national great- 
ness reflected a much more briUia.nt light from 
their Grecian polish, and to the sublimity and 
:i\ve inspired by the contemplation of her intre- 
pidity and prowess, were added the milder and 
more pleasinjjj emotions which arise from be- 
holding her expand the hitherto obscured trea- 
sures of genius and mind. To Greece, in the 
view oi* her civil institutions, her improvement 
in the arts and sciences, and her military cha- 
racter, our wonder and delight Bpoataneously 
render the merited tribute. \Yho could have 
withstood the fire of genius that flashed from 
tlie eye, and the thunder of eloquence that rol- 
led from the tongue of a Demosthenes ? Who 
can contemplate her, rising in the majesty of 
]icr strength, and smiting with the rod of her 
resentment the vassals of tyranny, who dared 
pollute by their presei/ce the soil of freedom, 
without reverence rising almost to adoration, 
or admiration amounting almost to homage?" 
Who c '.n behold without emotions of the high- 
est interest, the millions of Persia^ flyingbe- 
fore the the vengeance of the arm of enlightened 
Greece, and the bravery of her sons, whose 
heroic valor was heightened by the love of li- 
berty, on the memorable plain of Marathon? 
Circumstances like these raised her to the pin- 
naclc of greatness. Added to thes.e were the 
natural advantages she enjoyed in so eminent a 
degree, S^lie was blest with a salubrious and 



^ 
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delightful climate, and a fertile soil. Her chil- 
dren, uncontaminated by luxury, grew up strong 
and healthful. Providence scattered around her 
gifts with the greatest profusion. All things 
combined to render her the seat of every virtue, 
a model for the world. But while appearances 
were so much in her favor, this halo of glory 
eclipsed her faults and concealed them from ob- 
servation. This external shew of every thing 
great and good served to keep out of view a 
crime that has justly, amid an impartial poste- 
rity, reflected disgrace on her exalted charac- 
ter, and cast a shade on the brilliancy of her 
fame. This crime was national ingrati- 
tude. When we behold a people superior to 
the generality of others in refined manners, im- 
provement in the arts and sciences, and where 
mental accomplishments are so superior as to 
render the country the school of the world, it 
is there we look tor these noble and disinterest- 
ed virtues, in the exercise of which man ap- 
proaches nejirest to the perfection of his nature. 
Such was the situation of Gkeece, Her go- 
vernment, founded on that equality which is the 
birthright of man, and the path to honor and 
distinction lying open to all, was extremely well 
calculated to excite emulation, and call forth 
the energies of all her citizens. That there 
-should be no pre-eminence, but that which arose 
from superior virtue and mere essential services, 
was reasonably to be expected both from the 
nature of her government, and because such dis- 
tinction is indispensably necessary to the very 
existence of the state. On a basis so equitable 
and of such liberality, we little look for faction^ 

y 2 
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envy and hatred, arising from this laudable pre- 
eminence. Mistaken judgment! The only re- 
ward of superior virtue was a proportionate 
degree of malice. Demagogues, whose hearts- 
wore deeply tainted with the venom of hell, 
whose feelings were steeled against, and totally 
insensible to, every noble and generous senti- 
ment, from the frequent operation of sordid self- 
ishness upon them, whose crime was not mere- 
ly negative, by withholding from eminent ser- 
vices the merited reward, but who earnestly 
i*ndea\ored to prevent others rendering it, these 
starved as directors of the public mind, and by 
inflaming the passions of the populace ccmld in- 
stigate them to the commission of crimes, the 
bare recital of which is sufticient to make tlie 
crimson of life recoil with horror to its source. 
Love of country, respect for themselves, affec- 
tion for their olfspring, all combined to prompt 
to deeds of "generous valor. But her crime 
was calculated to counteract all these beneiits. 
The ardent glow of patriotism was damped by 
the reflection tnat ingratitude- would succeed. 
Their bravery shrunk appalled by the reflection 
that their services would prove the cause of 
their condemnation. It was impossible for them 
to mingle in the battle's fray with the might and 
dignity of freemen, while the thought urged it- 
self irresistibly upon them, that the gleam of 
their sword:?, fearful indeed to slaves, and lifted 
in the; sacred cause of liberty, would serve 
to light them to the dungeon; that the splen- 
dor of their achievements, instead of gaining 
them the closer attachment and warmer esteeia 
of lueir teilow citizeiu^ and encircling tbeir 
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« 

brows with the wreath of immortality, would 
only serve to enliven the gloom of their prison- 
house, and cast the wretched partners of their 
affliction upon the charity of a pitiless world. 
It may be asserted without fear of contradic* 
tion, that there was no man among the Athe- 
nians who rendered his country any essential ser- 
vices, who did not at some future period meet 
-with a return as base as it was criminal. Where 
is the hero who by his council and conduct on 
the pkins of Marathon, defended his coun- 
try's liberties, who led his chosen band of patri- 
ots through the embattled hosts of Persia, who 
like a rock stood firm amidst the billows of deso- 
lation, and by his firmness saved his country 
from the ignominious bondage of a cruel and ca- 
pricious despot ? Do you find him invested with 
authority? Do you hear his praises resounded- 
throughout his native land? Do you hear bless- 
ings invoked on his head by the gratitude of his 
countrymen ? — What mean those groans ? What 
fligh is that which feebly bursts forth from the 
horrors of confinement ? Whose voice resounds 
through the dreary prison ? It is the groan of an 
injured patriot; it is a sigh which bespeaks the 
almost broken heart of insulted humanity ; it^s 
the same voice which encouraged the hopes of 
his countrymen on the field of glory, which fell in 
appalling accents on the earsof thefoesof liber-^ 
ty. But why this change ; — ^why thus torn from 
the pinnacle of honor and happiness, and pre« 
cipitated into the very depths of degradation and 
misery ? It is a reverse ot fortune ! Because suc- 
cess fails, the hero must suffer ! Because victory 
oo more honours bim as her darling favorite^ 
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Athens lays aside her character as invincible, 
and indelibly stamps upon the forehead of hef 
fame, ungrateful. The wOunds he had re- 
ceived in her defence, and which to him were 
the insignia of honor, were the very wounds 
which terminated his existence ; and even after 
his indignant spirit had quitted its tenement of 
clay, the most earnest efforts of filial piety scarce 
availed to redeem it from insult and injury. 
When in the civil wars that depopulated and 
laid waste the fertile regions of Greecp» 
Athens had been obliged to conclude a dis- 
graceful treaty with the LacediEmonians, she 
was guilty of this same crime which reflected 
more disgrace on her than her national humilia- 
tion. If there ever was an example of infatua* 
tion, of wickedness, or the blackest crime of 
which human nature is capable, it was exhibited 
. most glaringly in the persecution and death of 
Socrates. Although deprived of revelation, 
and although simple unassisted reason was his 
only guide, be was the fii*st of his countrymen 
who appeared to have any just and accurate con- 
ception of the attributes of the Deity. Unlike 
the Epicurean who placed the sumraitof his hap- 
piness in the gratification of sensuality ; unlike 
the Stoic who endeavored to raise himself above 
the cares and accidents of life, and who mani- 
fested a total apathy and insensibility to the 
works and operations of Nature's God, which 
every where surrounded him, but with more 
consistency with his character as a pliilosopher, 
he endeavoured to lead the mind of youth, sus- 
ceptible of any impression, through the sweet 
and flowery vales of morality and religion ; he 
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taught them that happiness consists in internal 
peace, encouraged them to bear the calamities 
of life with firmness ; and withdrawing their at- 
tention from the supports derived from earth and 
sense, fixed them on a state of immortality. 
It was his delight to instruct youth in subjects 
like these, and he gave practical proofs of his 
sincerity by the innocency of his life and the 
simplicity of his manners. When merit such 
as his is not exempt from calumny who can es- 
cape? Even Soc HATES was accused — and of 
what ? — of a crime, which had the least founda- 
tion in truth, as regards him ; of impiety — of at« 
tempting to corrupt the youth — of treason against 
the state. His ideas of the Divinity were far 
too refined and too severe than for- their grossness 
and pride to subscribe to ; they were smarting 
to the pride of human reason, and lowered hu- 
man arrogance. Conscious innocence was no de- 
fence against the attacks of malevolency and bi- 
goted prejudice ; and his fate was consigned to 
the mercy and justice of his personal enemies. 
But can mercy the darling attribute of heaveii 
find admission into that breast which spunis at 
its precepts ? Can justice preside in his heart^^ 
who has so far slighted its dictates as to impeach 
the unofiVnding ? It is the mercy of the tiger 
thirsting for blood, it is the justice of the despot 
who enchains the mind and will, to bring them 
in subserviency to his own views. Need I relate 
the catastrophe ? — The poisoned chalice, the? 
grated prison, the weeping friends speak a lan- 
guage that cannot deceive. The mild dignity, 
of his declining sun cast a splendor on his for- 
m^ life winch the efforts of malice could not 
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obscure by a single cloud, and which displays 
this woncler of antiquity to admiring posterity 
in the most interesting and afi'ecting situation. 
His death was the triumph oi hell, it was the vic- 
tory of ingratitude. Were it necessary for esta- 
blishing the truth of our position, the names of 
CiMON, Aristides, Pericles, Nicias, De- 
mosthenes, Phocion, and many more of the 
brightest luminaries in the firmament of Greece 
might be adduced, which would flash conviction 
upon the minds of all who doubted it« The re- 
mark* 

Qaem Dens perdere vnH prins dGmeDtat, 

was never more aptly applied than to them. It 
appears as though it were through infatuation 
that they were continually knocking away the 
main pillars of their national existence and on 
set purpose opening a channel for the influx of 
corruption. 

In forming an estimate of their general cha- 
racter we are unavoidably led to the conclusion, 
that it was fickle, unsteady and capricious. — 
That stubborn virtue, which despises every 
thing base, which scorns to deviate from the 
line of honor and justice, which cannot be in- 
duced to swerve from the dictates of equity and 
humanity, by the artful application of warm 
and impassioned eloquence, was but seldom 
found among the mass of the people. Had they 
possessed that self-command which was neces- 
sary in a government like theirs, had the prin- 
ciples of their government been strictly adhered 
tQ and rigidly supported, far diflenpnt would 
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have been their situation, and far more splen- 
did the characteristics of their fame. Had gra-^ 
titude to her defenders marked the conduct of 
Greece, her reputation might have remained 
unsullied, the pleasure derived from the con- 
templation of her former greatness would have 
been without alloy ; and although she fell, like 
the falling meteor, she would have exhibited a 
long train of golden light, which would infalli- 
bly have insured the esteem and applause of ad- 
miring posterity. V. 
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won THE ACADEMIC RECREATIONS. 



ATHULA : 
AjS- INDIAN TALE. 



PART FIRST. 



Black is the storm on India's shore, 

And dark the waTes that onward roll 
With sullen and impetnous roar, 

To shake and fright the sternest soul ; 
Far in the south, in dim array, 

The ocean meets the darkened sky. 
Without a single gleam tff day. 

Bright bnrstiog xi^er the storm on high. 
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Yet a soft female form there stamls ; — 

Sbe heeds not now the rqaving gale. 
To heaven's dark vault she spreads her hauds, 

Aod ivatcbes for soaie distant sail. 
UndauBted on the grey cb'sciire 

She casts her dark eye*s longing glaDce, 
That eye, so soft, so mild, so pure. 

Where Jove and pity seem to dance. 

And now, behind a saUe cloud, 

The dusky moon has hid her light. 
And now — she breaks the gloomy shroud. 

And shines upon the tempest, bright. 
Athula marks her silver ray 

Shed far o^er heaven, and earth, and sea. 
Across the proud and troubled bay, 
*^ With swelling heart of agony. 

Still, still, the mountain billows urge 

Their steraless way toward the shore. 
And still the loud and deafening surge, 

Speeds like the cannon*s horrid roar. . 
And still AtbiHa stands to view 

The scene, altho* the waters rise. 
And seem, with daik and threatening hue, 

To strive to snatch her as their prize. 

When sudden as the dream of night. 

The hideous tempest died away. 
And o*er the scene, the moon's pale Ilg)bt 

Lent &r a soft and gentle ray. 
The billows boil and foam no more, 

The loud winds cease their ruthless blast, 
The calm wave flows upon the shore,. 

Foi^getful of the storm that past. 
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Amid the ocean's flashing irares, 

A blaze of light at length iras seen. 
And, borne by countless ebon slares, 

Arose a form of godlike mein. 
Now, floating oVr the main, they came 

To where the wondering lady stood, 
And mildly play'd the hea?enly flame. 

As spoke the monarch of the flood. 

** Why, lady, dost thou mock my reign, 

** With sullen discontent this n^t ? 
** Why, lady, dost thou here complain, 

** And fix upon the surge thy sight ?'* 
** Ah ! ask me not,*' Athub said, 

** Thou know'st th^ secret of my lireast, — 
** Oh ! pour thy blessings on mine head, 

** And let my sorrows smk to rest." 

Again the monarch's ambient flame 

Played gently in the midnight wind. 
Again the noonarcfa's accents came 

With hollow sound the flame behind : 
*' Athula, dry those useless tears, 

** And calm thy bosom's bursting sigh, 
'* Dismiss to air thy dreadftal fears, 

** Thy child, thy Zara, shall not die. 

* Already now his swift*wiiig'd bark, 

** Is pressing here its desUn'd cmirae, 
*' Tho' hindered by the ^empest dark, 

** And tost by ocean's mighty force :*-< 
** He shall not die, hte bark shall ride 

'* In safety o'er the sunny bay, , 

'* Her prow shall cleaye the asure tide, 

" Her streamers glitter in the day. 

Z 
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** From a far distant shore be speeds 

*' To Indian realms, and Indian skies, 
** The Tictor in the battle's deeds, 

** Encircled with liis victories. 
** Bat him thou ne*er shalt see again, 

" Those eyes most view his form no more, 
*' Those hands shalt thou stretch ont in vain, 

*< For thee he comes not to this shore. 

*'* For man J a year of pain and toil. 

** Still shall ye seek to meet in love, 
** But never shall the heavens smile 

** Till both shall meet in heaven alK)vc. 
** But shall I ope for thee the veil 

** That hides futurity's dark scene ? 
** No-^nute shall be my saddening tale, 
Farewel — I sink in ocean green.'* 



it 



He ceased — ihe flame, it died away, 

His form was lost amid the wave. 
Nought sees she save the moon's pale ray, 

The surge was only heard to rave. 
Again the blast began to roar. 

Again the ocean waves to swell. 
The moon was lost in clouds onee more. 

And hoarse and Iqud the echoes fell. 

The lady is stretch*d upmi the strand. 

Her reason leaves its wonted seat. 
And every wave that wets the sand. 

Seems to cast Zara at her feet. 
Next morn, her maidens found her there* 

A hopeless maniac, and forlorn, 
Her soul abandoned to despair. 

Her best affections rent and torn. 
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For many a long and tedious year, 

\She lingered on in madness wild, 
And still she dropt the briny tear. 

And called on her beloved child. 
Ov fhc would weave some nooumfiil strain, 

And chant it o*cr his fancied grave. 
And wander te the du^y inau). 

To sec htm meet her from the wave. 



PART SECOND. 

Within Alhula*s wildere4 mind 

Reason her empire has regainM ; 
Tet Zara, never could ske find. 

And still fai fmitless grief complain'd. 
Xor waves, nor winds, nor tempests brought 

Aught tidings from her darling son ; 
Perchance in distant fields he fooght. 

Perchance his earthly race is mn. 

Perhaps he stood in glory's phiio. 

Encircled with the wreath of joy ; 
Perhaps he sleeps amid the slalo. 

Where sweep War's billows to destroy. 
At length a messenger there came. 

When her bright locks were blanched with time ; 
But not the harbinger of fame, 

He sought Athu1a*s sultry clime. 

'' Athnia ! Zara lives ! his arms 
** Are stretched e*en now to meet thy form, 
He has survived the war*8 alarms. 
And quelled the terrors of the storm. 
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" Bat ah ! by treachery betrayed, 

'* He fell a victim to the foe, 
'* Id vain he rals'd the battle-blade, 

" His life's blood there did ?ainly floir. 

'* A captive sad, year after year, 

** Beoeatb a duogeoa*s damps immar'd, 
*' Ne*er did one blessed ray appear 

'* To light his soul, by night obsciirM. 
'' And noff, by heaven delivered, now, 

" He longs to fold thee to his breast ; 
'* Haste, mount yon bark whose polished prow 

** Is by the waves of ocean prcst. 

•( Borne off a soldier to the war, 

** He ne*er could see thy loved face, 
'* For where tbo battle raged afar, 

•• There had the gallant chief to press. 
<< Oh ! fatal day fer him, when low 

"' He bleeding lay upon the plait, 
"And captured by a traitor foe ;— 

" Oh ! better had he there been slain I** 

" No— stranger— no ,— •• Alhula said ; 

** No ; that restored his form to me ; 
'* A mother's liands his couch shalT spread, 

»* O sweeter far than victory ! 
** But shall 1 ever see him more ? 

** Did not the ocean-god foretell 
** The dreadful tale upon the shore, 

♦* Amid the tempest's horrid swell ^" 

The bark has reached the distant land ; 

The proud waves glitter round her side^. 
The anxious mother gains the strand^' 

And o'er the verdant frplds she glides. 
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Bnt ah ! what means yon sign of iroe 

Why rises there the lond lament ? 
Why swell the notes of music slow, 

The mourufnl dirge of glory spent ? 

Too soon they learnt the tidings dread, 

Too soon the prophecy foimd true ; 
Her son, her Zara ; — he was dead, 

And ne*er should meet her mortal view :-*- 
In subterraneous darkness pent. 

The inmate of tlie dnngeon's damp. 
His spirit in those vaults was spent, 

And light and fireedom quenched his lamp ! 

In Tain he watched for her to come, 

In Tain he struggled wild for life— 
Oh ! heard you not the mutBed dram 

Announce the Issue of the strife ? 
'* Where is his grave ?*'--^e wildly cries, 

** Oh, point to me my Zara*s topb !'* 
Then with a hurried step she flies 

To seek his low, sepulchral gloom. 

She decked his grassy grave with flowers. 

She smoothed the turf that hides fais breast, 
She wept away the lonely hours, 

And to her heart the blossoms prest. 
When wearied nature could no more. 

She laid her cold cheek on tlie sod. 
She stretched her form the green turf o'er, 

And bowed her head to Brahma's rod. 

And Brahma beard ; her spirit flies, 

And leaves Its Chigile house of clay. 
To Join her Zara in the skies, 

The regions of eternal day. 

Z 2 
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Yet oil at eve, their forms are seen 

To hover o*er that grassy grave, 
Or siveetly glide along tlie green, 

Or skim along the curling wave. 

The flowers she planted blossom still, 

As watered bj some viewless bands. 
And with their fragrant odors fill 

The sighing breeze and verdant lands. 
The turf is still as green as ever. 

And smoother than the velvet's pride. 
It shall be torn and injured — never ! 

By forms of htavenly make supplied. 

X. 
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MARTINEZ JACQUINET : 
A TALE, 

The cold iu dime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name : 

Bat mine was like the lava flood, 
That boils in JEtna^s breast of flame ! 

Lord Btbon. 

Spbak, man of blood I whose crimsonM hand, 
Hath seal'd'its helpless victim's doom, 

Who ruthless grasp'd the gory brand, 
That gave thy brother to the tomb— 

Thou who hast seen with desp*rate eye. 
The strugg^ie ere AXift c^uVl flfod ; 
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Hast heard the shriek of agouy, 

That caird down curses on thy head- 
Say, can the murderer^s couscieuce sleep ? 

Say, can his spirit know repo&e ? 
Shall Lethe all his senses steep, 
When round night's sable curtains close ? 

Avengers of the inurder'd dead ! 

Yours is the task at heaven's behest* 
To haunt the eulprit*s thorny bed. 

To shut out comfort from his breast. 
By day, by night,^to horror »voke, 

Or when bis eyelids Morpheus steeps, 
The torturing spell is never brokci 

The miiiderer's conscience never sleeps I 

This long the wretch Martinez prov'd ; 

Mid desart rocks and caverns wild, 
A lonely eremite he rov'd, 

Despair and horror's gloomy child. 
Accurst and sentcno'd parricide, 

liike the first Cain he wanderM there; 
And in the roaring of the tide, 

He seem'd a fatiier's voice to hear. 
When Iower*d the black and dismal stocm. 

And roU'd the restless billows high, — 
He saw a murder'd father's form 

Upon the whirhvind's pinions fly. 
And when the harbinger of day 

Burst thro* the sliadows* gloomy veil. 
The murderer curst his glorious ray, 

And wi8h*d bis quenchleffi blaze might fail ! 

Full otlen had that sooree of light 
Ris'n, since no Joy bit breast; couU knew, 
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And years bad urgM their ling'riDg flight, 

Since be but smil'd upon bis woe. 
An outcast both of* man — ond God— 

A guilty cumberer of the earth, 
He threw him en the damp, cold sod, 

He curst the hour that gave him birth. 

A slow approaching footstep broke. 

The awful silence of despair. 
And from his trance of horror woke 

He gaz*d around with looks of fear. 

* Why need I dread the form of ill ? 

' Come, justice ! claim thy destin*d prey* — 
An aged monk approached bis cell 
And banish'd every fear away. ^*' 

' Stranger ! a wanderer seeks thy cave, 

* And on thy dwelling would obtrude ; 

* Toss'd by misfortune's troublous wave, 

* He seeks like thee for solitude. 

* And since, within thy haggard eye, 

* Thy hollow cheek and wilder*d gase, 

* I read a claim to sympathy — 

* I read a tale of sorrow's days.* 

* Father ! the storm that roird on thee, 

* Broke fierce of suflfering innocence — 

* That bade its darkest horrors flee, 

* That gave its rage to impotence. 

* Here wouldst thou look for sympathy ? 

* Ah ! rather seek yon murky den — 
' Where venom*d snakes and adders lie, 

* Thy wish were not so idly vain ! 

* O should I tell the deed that dooms 
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* Soon would'st thou shnn this cavern's glooms 

» More than the hissing serpents there !' 

' Speak, man of grief ! within this breast, 

* That long for woe and crime has bled, 
' Thy secret still secure shall I'est, 

* Nor e*er call judgment on thy bead. 
' And haply 1 may soothe thy gifi«f '— 

Martinez sadly shook his head ; 
' My guilt and woe are past relief,' 
His mournful features plainly said. 

' Twas passion swept my hopes away, 

* And made me fear nor man nor God — 

* A tiger, rav'uing for his prey, 

* A vampire sujcking kindred blood. 

* I lov'd — nor found the maid unkind ; 

* Blight dreams of future joy I hail'd*- 

* Dcstiu'd too soon to wake, and find, 

* That every airy hope had fail'd. 

* I left awhile my native land, 

' And absence, (fatal foe to love !) 

* Wrested Louisa from my hand, 

* Was made m^ deadliest bane to prove.' 

* 1 came again to claim my prize ; 

* I came to clasp Louisa's charms—- 

* Heavens ! what a sight then met my eyes } 

* I found her in my father's arms ! 

' Ilcr gtiardian, he abusM his pow'r ; 

' She shunn'd the blasts of poverty — 
' She chose with him the golden sbow'r, 

* Rather than love and want with me. 

* Let him who ever lov'd like me, 

* And met with gniie so black and foul : 
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* !inage the truth — for only he 

* Can know the workings of my soul ! 

* I mis'd in ire a deadly bovvl ; 

* My father drank the draught beguil'd ; 
' He drank destruction to his soul, ' 

* And to his injur*d, guilty child ! 

* Pursued by justice — here I fled ; 

* Would that life's tedious dream vrere o'er I 

* That I had felt the vengefnl blade, 

* Had sought that far aud untried shore ! 

* There— all is dark ; but O ! a hell 

* Like that which rages in my braip, 

* No mortal power can ever quell, 

* A worse I cannot meet again ! 

* Hard as that rock, that skirts the deep, 

* The heart that seaPd a father's fate \ 

* Around which furious billows swee(>, 

* And at whose base the suites beat. 
' So round my horror-smitten soul, 

* In vain the waves of sorrow roar ; 

* Ib vain misfortune's billows roll, 

' This heart can bleed and feel no more !* 

The winds that thi'o' the cavern p1ay*d 
The stranger's sable cowl displace — 

And as they bar^d his aged head, 
The son beheld a father's face ! 

* * * Hi iH Hi 4i 

Upon that bleak and desart shore, 

Dash'd by the ocean's briny wave, 
Whose rocks resound the tempest's roar, 

Two hermits held a lonely cave. 
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Austere they liv'd — its barren sands 

Received them when their race was run — 

And there the tale of sorrow ends, 
There sleep the father and the son. T. A. 
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ADDITIONAL ERRATA IN VOL. I. 

Page 160 line G for continues read contrives. 

^feeble Jeehly, 

22 (in some copies) for duum read drum. 
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wrapt 
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performed perfumed. 
In several copies, owin^rto an accident in the printing, the two 
lines at the foot of page 227, are partly unintelligible ; they read thui^ 

Confused an<l various murmurs rise 
On the light sea-gales to the skies. 
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